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•  **  •  . 

rPHE  ‘Mong-suppressed  work  of  Mad.  de  Stael”  has  for 
some  months  ^en  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  litm^ ; 
and  we  hasten,  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  publication,  to 
lay  before  our  readers  the  history  of  its  suppression,  and  an 
analysis  of  its  contents.  x  . 

In  1810,  die  author  put. her  work  into  the  hands  of  the 
publisher ;  ‘  fmd  shortly  afterwards  there  appeared  an  edict, 
bearing — ^  that  no  work  should  be  printed,  until  it  had  been 
examined  by  the  inquisitors  of  the  press ;  that, .  after  such 
examination,  if  the  work  was  approved,  the  book>sellers 
might  have  it  printed ;  but  that  still  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Minister  of  Police  to  suppress  it,  should  he 
judge  it  necessary.*  The  work,  was,  accoroingly,  subniitted  to 
the  inquisitors  :  they  struck  out  divers  passages,  and'penuitted 
the  rest  to  pass.  Ten  thousand  copies  bad  been  struck 
off;  and  the  book  was  on  the  eve  of  publication,  when  Ge- 
nwai  Savary,  Minister  of  Police/  sends  his  ‘‘  gens-tfarmes”  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Nicolle,  the  publisher,  with  orders  to  destroy 
the  whole  edition.  At  the  same  time  Mad: '  de  Stael  re¬ 
ceives  a  letter  from  the  pofice  g4n6rale,”  politely  inti¬ 
mating  that  ^  the  air  of  France  does  not  seem  to  agree 
wHh  her,*  and  that  eight  days  is  the  very  utmost  that  can 
be  allow^  her  to  maxe  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a 
journey  of  health.  *  Not  that  she  is  to  look  for  the  origin 
of  this  order  in  the  silence  which  she  has  observed  in  her 
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work  with  respect  to  the  Emperor.  No ;  there  is  no  place 
there  i^ood  enough  for  him  but  ‘ the  book  is  not  French* 

It  is  now  published  as  it  was  originally  written,  with  the  pas¬ 
sages  that  were  struck  but  by  the  inquisitors  marked  with 
inverted  commas.  ‘  It  is  curious,*  says  she,  ‘  to  shew  what  kind 
of  a  work  may  now  draw  down  in  F ranee,  the  most  cruel 
persecution  on  its  author.’  From  this  very  persecution,  how¬ 
ever,  the  volumes  acquire  an  additional  interest.  *  We  natu¬ 
rally  take  the  part  of  an  injured  person,  of  a  woman  and 
a  mother,  driven  into  exile,  and  experiencing  that  utter  de¬ 
solation  of  mind  which  she  had  so  prophetically  and  so 
feelingly  described. 

‘  It  is  in  vain,*  says  she,  ‘  that  the  judgement  would  estimate 
impartially  our  native  country, — the  affections  will  not  be  de¬ 
tached  from  it ;  and  when  we  are  constrained  to  quit  it,  existence 
seems  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  we  become  strangers  to 
ourselves.  The  simplest  customs,  the  most  intimate  connections, 
the  weightiest  interests,  the  most  insignificant  pleasures, —all  be¬ 
longed  to  our  country,  but  belong  to  it  no  more.  We*  meet  no 
one  who  can  talk  with  us  of  former  times,  tio  one  who  seems 
to  identify  the  past  with  the  present:  life  begins  a^ain,  but  the 
flexibility  of  early  years  returns  not;  we  enter  upon  a  new 
world,  with  a  heart  unchanged.  Thus  in  exije  we  are  condemned 
to  survive  ourselves.*  1. 123. 

But  our  readers  may  like  to  see  some  of  the  interdicted 
passages.  After  quoting  them,  any  remarks  on  the  freedom 
of  the  French  press  would  be  superfluous. 

‘  We  do  not,  I  suppose,  wish  to  raise  round  the  literature  of 
France  the  great  wall  of  China,  to  hinder  all  fore^n  notions 
from  penetrating  to  us.*  I.  6. 

‘  After  his  death*  (Joseph  II,)  nothing  of  all  his  establish¬ 
ments  remained.*  1. 58. 

«  The  ascendancy  of  French  manners  has  perhaps  prepared  fo¬ 
reigners  to  think  Frenchmen  invincible.  There  is  but  one  means 
of  resisting  this  ascendancy,  and  that  is  fixed  national  habits  and 
manners.*  1.86. 

•  *  .*  ^ 

*  A  lively  female  said,  “thatof^all  ,the  places  In  the  world, 
Paris  was  the  one  where  you  could  most  easily  manage  without 
happiness.  ’*** 

*  Good  taste  in  htierature  is,  -in  some  respects,  like  order  under  a 

despotic  government  ;*  we  ought  to  consider  at  what  mrice  we  buy 
it’  1.358.  .  .. 

*  ‘  Suppressed,*  says  Mde.  de  S.,  ‘  under  the  pretence  that  there 
is  now  so  much  happiness  in  Paris,  that  there  can  be  no  need  <rf 
wanaging  without  itJ 


de  Staei  Do  L\iUemagne.  ^ 

*  A  man  may  bring  together  -discordant  elements,  but  at  his 
death  they  separate/  I.  146. '  » 

Mt  could  not  be  expected  that  subjecte  thus  kidnapped’ — as  tli3 
Poles  by  Frederick  of  Prussia — *  should  remain  faithful  to  the 
robber  that  called  himself  their  sovereign.’  1.  147. 

‘  Oh,  France !  land  of  glory  and  of  love !  if  ever  enthusiasm 
should  perish  on  thy  soil,  if  calcukition  should  dispose  of  every 
thing,  and  reason*  alone  inspire  thee  with  contempt  of  danger,  of 
I  what  avail  then  would  be  thy  soflt  sky,  thy  fertile  fields,  thy  brilliant 
geniuses  ?  Active  intellect,  and  an  impetuosity  directed  by  wisdom 
would  still  indeed  render  thee  mistress  of  the  w’orld  ;  but  thou  wouldst 
only  leave  there  the  vestiges  of  a  sand-torrent,  terrible  as  the  waves^ 
and  arid  as  the  desert/  III.  416.  ‘  A  , 

In  some  of  these  passages  tliere  is  evidently  too  striking 
an  allusion  to  the  upstart  nature  of  Napoleon’s  empire,  and 
to  the  slavery  to  which  Frenchmen  are  reduced,  to  be  al- 
!  lowed  to  pass  the  inquisitorial  tribunal :  but,  nfter  these  have 
all  been  expunged,  still,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Ro- 
vigo,  ^  the  work  is  not  French.’  Considering  the  meaning 
which  his  highness  must  affix  to  the  word  French ^  the 
I  book  wiH  not,  on  this  account,  be  less- acceptable  to  Eng- 
I  lishmen. 

I  .  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  vagueness 
and  generality  of  the  title, — ‘  On*  Germany/.  On  the  na¬ 
tural  history  of  Germany  ?  or  the  politicks  of  Germany  ? 
or  the  literature  of  Germany  ?  We  will  solve  these 
questions  by  endeavouring  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
what  a  similar  work,  ‘  De  I’Angleterre,’  might  be.  The  au¬ 
thor,  then,  after  some  general  remarks,  on  the  natural  appearance 
of  England,  and  on  the  manners  of  Englishmen  and  Eng¬ 
lishwomen,  would  proceed  to  ^peak  of  England  properly  so 
called, — of  London,  —  of  society  and  conversation  there, — 
of  the  English  as  a  conversation^ ,  language, — of  disdainful 
folly,  and  benevolent  inediocrity,-p6C  Scotland,— Edinburgh, 
Ireland,— ^Dublin,— English  Universities,^ — Bell  and  Lancaster ; 
— and  would  conclude  tlie  ffirst.  part  with  an  account  of  otir 
manner  of  celebrating  the  fifth  of  November.  The  second  part 
would  bring  us  Xo  literature  and  the  arts ;  and,  after  having 
enquired  .  intp;,, the  cause  ,  of  slight  opinion  ot  our 

literature,^  .we  sbpul^  .run  quickly  oyer,-j^Spenser,— Milto^^ 

M  ■«  II  iiwiu«‘iin  ■!  ■  r  ]■'  ^  -  -I. 

•  ♦  <  Que  PAn^eterre  se  contenie  de  ses  grands  homraes  en  tant 
de  genres ;  ‘elle  a  asse’z  de  gloirc  ;'  \e>  pairie  du  Prince  Noir  &  de 
Kewton  pent  se  passer  du'  ratrite  des  'Sophocle,  des  .iieuxis,  des 
Phidias,  des  Tiniotheus,  qui  lui  manquent  encore/  -  .  ^  ^ 

.  ‘Leitre  de  Voltaire  d  VAcademie  Francgai^^ 

We  will  not  be  guilty  of  translating  this  literary  blasphemy. 

B  ^ 
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auU  k'WU'hOn — —  v<M:4iilw>^Uuu^  — 
|poU>  Ua  — vixvtik'ia  auck  wttU4UtW-  — li^ugbi^h 

^‘:4'v> — — avMi  lUiCU  ^<x^vU.  \wv4  vuojkc  v<a\^UA^^C4‘iiuM 
<4^  OUA,’  U>  ^’4 ;  c]^iWJLui'4c 

o^atvi^  iiV^v  HaujicV  thu 

U>u4'Ui.  iiXuX  <>uli\usi  j^wJk  i^iu^dducs 

VU>ilU>Ua  UJ^  ULiuuiukI  ^UaiuVMMU^  j^uU 

uiJUM;a:%c  :  Uki^  ibk'-  ;4uU  Vcuiv-a 

I\cac*:\v45  Uhn  k'uir  \,h^  Vc^uu>bU‘i\— ^ViU  v^a- 

aju J  aUjgaMua^’  :  Uk'4*  W  v<^J#v4>\ —  av-Uu^ 
;4ad‘  Xlvh.  ~-lpa?>Wj:>\ — V4’iU*»iiUi^ — auU  iUo 

tUi<>  't'iK'  U^U'U  ^'i  woukl  cvm^^vU<\  auU 

iWi>*  Jh*,  aja4  i>t:4*c  iUc  Wl  oi  tuv  \^vuJkk  vuu — ^>kvkKiA>^Jt4\, — 
bXviK-a,  Ku^'O.'ih  |>iiiiwi<>;vb^\ —  — ^k»- 

wi>bo<>i  lK*foi:c  aiUri*  Kv'kl,  —  yiiiu.ca<,‘v  c4:  cawuuuu^ju- 

%iiiktti:  |/hiioiii>j>]iv  i\ui  ik:\Qh{K^kkxt:kk^  oi'  uiiu^U,  -  (>u  vho 
^liiiciKXJK, — ixik  liWiaiuiV  j^iA  ^i;4^^ — oa  Vka?  vhavacwv  ui[' 

Uic  liii^lihJi.  of  uU^ity  UA  luoi•iils,~.^^4k‘yt — :»vk>^vvitK' 

0H>iidK  CioJ'wij^, — i'uJtb  Williiuii.v  -)o\c  iu  ih^  vuiavkij^o 
sIa^Ia;,— ig*H>i'*uicc  iw*<i.  tiri^oliiv  iiA  rchilioM  W  UKaals.  I'ho 
IiiHt  \kiiu't  Houiii  bo  oo  toii^iou,  ujhA  v^ooJld  coiAfftiUoA*  voUj^ioa 
i|4  i^'OA^Oi'HJi  aAAii  SiOiOC  of  U)0  UA  b^UuU. 

:V  rIN)  Hko  iiiib^  the  ro4Aioi'  will  ^ioe,  wbcio  ib^  wvuoc 

sot;iiAH  lobx  ^4iiiicii>  iUi  W  Ulo  ^[Aiwo  \hue  kbuiU  botiVo^ 
iMiy  tJhiign  by  tiio  roliujvo  ttAA(>i^’iaiK*o  of  tJbto  iufc^4X*4>  4haa 
by  boi;  oHJi  fooliiigK  at.  iho  UiOUAOiU>  of  by  bbOA'  ablbiy  of 

saying  souioUiiug  u^mau  it,  oortuaily  aifoisiH  fiikcijtaioa  of'  laakia^ 
a  ^Hhik^  l>uC.  (iuoH  Doi.  S0014;  bigbiy  satihiactory  of  ^bhiboao' 
^lioai.  No  lesa  tfiwi  a  40*4(41'  of  (Jbo  work  W  occm>ioik  by 
aiikUysos  ol'i^  anti  oxd'acis  ifoiii,  tile  Uoi'Uiaji  dirauia,  wbulo 
iho  lino  aro  simt  igi  iu  twouty  {/agots  auU  Ibo  bw- 

tiitiaiia  ill  UiirUioo.  Knt  wo  wiM  oot  [Ar^juc^o  tbo  book. 

I'ho  iii  tU  (Atti'i  ihJgbiH  wiUi  a  oha^>i4r  ‘*04  tho  gooeral 
|t%m4'aiua>  of  Gok'iuiuiy/’  tt  U  raciter  poetioal  tba4o  ^jiy  ibuig 
di4. 

*  I'ho  oouiHrio^s’  ^  tiimugh  wliidt  tbu  fiUuiio  Uow^  aro 

aiimwi  o>  ttry  wiloro  ihmutifui me  mt^hi  ’inogoro  nwr  txx  be  t/uf 
tuitkkr^ ^tmus  iitrmuuy  ;  ito  waivos  aro  |mrOy  rtg^wl  and  majostic 
itf  /lA:  m  tneieni  hero :  tho  Ij)anubo  b  clividod  tiieo  izuidv 

:irAniJio«^;tho  IStba  ami  tbo  '5proo  aro  oamlv  nougitoned  by  ^ortxi ; 
tiio  Khiuo  aiom:  is  aiinu^  uii^temdio.  Tae  oomKrtoa  iibttc  ilt  wabboa 
art^  al  Uio  siuito  tiino  so  soioiuu  ami  90  varioik  90  tbrditt  aod  jo  90^ 
lUurYy.thia  <mo  migiit  iio  unniHcni  tu  liaiiove  dtoc  it  odtiviicifb  tilefn 
'tSttik  t  inaiiiod*  by.  the  baud  at'  muu.  T^tui  neer  mtrmure^  ae  d 
/ia4ses^  ih€  Ai^:h  teMevenmus.x^  Mer  kiukus,  una  tfuf  iHuUe  Jirmin^ 
-temyei  to  tamur  im.  the  ueep  mu  broken  JiureJ  L  I0» 


KUit.  tie  tiutii  lie  6 

• 

i'Uc  l\c%%  i  hujUuir,  ^  UM  llii:  cimruulci:  aifil  <4 

i\M\  (^u(uuu4]’  ib  mm’i:  imiuu’Uut.  I'Ui:  cbfmmU  wiiiLii  Ma4: 
vU*.  iub  ut^  Ihuiu^  ib  laalalily  Mat  vufy  iliHiiciU 

Iviuu  ikut  uuu^  MiiV  iicliih  lp4  Uf 

iuvai  tW  lUuubulvub.  j 

uiiua  tluaicU  tva'  Iliau^tU  4luu  (lUbiMMbii ;  4(^aulica;^ivei 

(ia'buvcviag  iu  Ikii:  iMHucr, — blow,  atui  uauf^y  ta 

\uvbUu  iiirticullii^b  iu  iUa  luUui*)  fiuui  i4  uiub^c  41^4 

vnovy  ti^iuy  Iii4l  lUHVVb  out  Uie  iiubgiubUuu  ^  4  huium  i4 
|it4ituba|4^^i^  uu4  |)uclb  rutliur  Umu  uuidufb  4ud  ^^uuiuibj 
uuki^iuiuli:4ii  iu  b|i4i:uUUuu,  butuuibbivi:  iu  mmiuLi: — bm;U  ib 
iliu  y^ui^rui  Hiu'.tiuul  givuu  (4  lliii  Uuutaub.  luve  <4 

(lUiaii;  U  uuivubui  umuug  4iii:ui. 


^  Ab  bi«u44  «u>  wc  rUe  eituivu  4I4U  V447  iu4Lb4  ordftir  i4  wc 

i4UU4i;diu4k.iy  iUdi  ihgl  ^^U4:Uy 

wUlcu  UiU  iiunubiib;  l)tiiciiut«*uU  u):’  tuwii  of 

i»i«idiv^4'b  ur  taiu)U4'B4b)  aluiii^i  4tii  arB  actjuaiiUBd  with  tttUbiB.  J  h^vB 
Buicvud  iitilu  iiMU,  hhiiALtiBii  witlt  titB  btuukB  (if  Uihaca;^  and 
4i(U  4udy  thfci  ^(Kid  wiuoatii  iiu4  ihc  aotid  hmn  of  thu  hi^uML,  [ilayiitg 
k^jkti^ia^auu  uii  ihu  tiat  ^ibiuhBrd,  at  tUB  iuiiatio  bttiag  vBtbBb 
|iiirV'  ihl  4(444^^4: day o,  iu  aittiUbi  BVaty  tuwh,  (iBi'foiAiXBtb 

ilil  wh(d'i44bM44U4B44U  iU  (l4B  (ialBMUy  uf  (ilB  holBirdBrVtlki  WJtUi^h  U/i^- 

laaadb  tha  44444 kB47|(|4BB  i  atl4  tililb  iiiB  |iB<ib4MU  ha^B  m 

tha  B4gay4UB444  uf  Mtib  ii^bi  uf  iitB  atib..  TIib  bBiadafb^  t^n 
|(4H4444B  444dB  lltB  bi4BB4bj  biiiMiiig  litB  |i64|4iib  IM  i  ft  ib  mU^ 

iiiat  l^uiiiBr  iti  ttia  yuaiit  iVB(|(Uit4()y  lutulB  b^b  b4‘  bu^h  ^wiiBb/ 

Wu  aru  mu4  buiB  llial  iliib  tuvu  of  mubic  ^iusd  he  um- 
lUH'lBil  VBiy  iulifualBly  willi  ilte  iiMugiiiatUiUr  Mad.  de 
lui^ht  tiud  a  lianibiBliurd  iu  Uiu  iioubBb  of  tuauy  taylorb^ 
luitidiBi'b,  and  haanib,  iu  Kiiglaud  i  lltou  llierB  ib  a  haaboo^i 
in  aiiuiibt  a  vary  villaga  aliuroli  i  aud  ivlui  UitiBb  of  orgaoibib, 
fuUai  a,  tiag-)U|)ara,  aud  liurdy-gurdy  |iUyafb  iu  our  biroeHb  ? 
Vat  wa  do  nut  aaa  lliai  Ilia  ^mfi[/inuium  td  tlte  hmer  ordk^rt 
among  ua  ia  inuali  drawn  out  hy  ail  lliia  *  ravialuug  luuruiouy/ 
\Va  jiibt  iiiaiitiuii  liiia,  bacmu(|a  wn  ara  afraid  tiial  ualitutiiaJ 
(Inirattara  ara  IVa4|uautly  drawn  firrily  uiucb  al  raudotUf 
and  iitdmdtuiia  inada  froiu  vary  few  (mribrularb. 

For  tlia  dtdioirney  In  aoldi#ralii|i,  wliudi  Ute  aullior  aba^rdaef 
to  the  Cieruiaiiai  alia  tbiia  ac^outila.  ^Tlu^u  are/  aiae  aaya, 
*  ihrtyt  grand  niotivi^  which  in  general  leail  lueu  to  imUk^ 
— patriotiain,  deNire  of  honour,  and  fanaiiciam.  Kow,  in  a 
nation, '  divided  -aa  (lerinany  haa  been  for  atjpea,  liemiu 
fighting  agaiimt  German,  patriotmui  baa  no  pl^ :  and  at 
for  glory,  where  there  is  no  centre,  no  capital,  no  socseljr, 
there  can  be  no  very  ardent  desire  of  glory  *  HidUigkui  too, 
among  the'  Germans,  lives  in  the  heart,  iiidrpesideiit  and 
unbigotted/ 
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Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  —  Shakespeare,  —  versification,  — 
poetry  in  general, — clissical  and  romantic  poetry, — English 
poetry, — taste, — and  then  proceed,  with  more  circumspection 
and  more  at  our  leisure,  to  the  dramatic  art ;  epitomize  and 
criticize  licar  and  Othello,  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  Henrys  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth,  Julius  Cfesar  and  Cymbeline,  Co- 
riolanus  and  Timon,  —  with  manifold  quotations,  and 
immense  admiration  :  tlien,  again,  the  Orphan,  and  Venice 
Preserved,  the  Fair  Penitent,  and  the  Gamester, — still  epi¬ 
tomizing,  quoting,  and  admiring  :  then  to  comedy, — acting 
and  Mrs.  Siddons, — romances, — history, — criticism, — and  the 
fine  arts.  The  third  part  would  comprise  philosophy  and 
morals;  and  here  the  bill  of  fare  would  run — philosophy, — 
German,  Frencli,  English  philosophy,  —  Reid,  —  philo¬ 
sophers  before  and  after  Reid,  —  influence  of  the  common- 
sense  philosophy  on  the  developement  of  the  mind, — on  the 
sciences, — on  literature  and  the  arts,— on  the  cliafacter  of 
the  English.  System  of  utility  in  morals, — Paley, — scientific 
morals  —  Godwin, — Caleb  Williams — love  in  the  marriage 
state, — ignorance  and  frivolity  in  relation  to  morals.  The 
last  part  would  be  on  religion,  and  would  consider  religion 
in  general,  and  some  of  the  principal  sects  in  England. 

A  plan  like  this,  the  reader  will  see,  where  the  writer 
seems  less  guided,  as  to  the  space  she  shall  bestow  upon 
any  thing,  by  the  relative  importance  of  the  subject,  than 
by  her  own  feelings  at  the  moment,  or  by  her  ability  of 
saying  something  upon  it,  certainly  affords  facilities  of  making 
a  book,  but  does  not  seem  highly  satisfactory  or  philoso¬ 
phical.  No  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  ‘  work  is  occupied  by 
analyses  of,  and  extracts  from,  the  German  drama,  while 
the  fine  arts  are  shut  up  in  twenty  pa^^,  and  ' the  his¬ 
torians  in  thirteen.  But  we  li^ill  not  prejudge  the  book. . 

The  first  part  begins  with  a  chapter  ‘on  the'  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Germany.*  It  is  rather  poetical  than  any  thing 
else. 

‘  The  countries,*  she  says,  ‘  through  which  the  Rhine  flows  are 
almost  every  where  beautiful :  one  might  imagine  this  river  to  be  the 
tutelary  genius  of  Germany  ;  its  waves  are  pure,  rapid  and  majestic 
as  the  life  of  an  ancient  hero :  the  Danube  is  divided  into  many 
branches ;  the  Elbe  and  the  Spree  are  easily  roughened  by  the  storrii ; 
the  Rhine  alone  is  almost  unmterable.  The  countries  that  it  washes 
are  at  the  same  time  so  solemn  and  so  varied,  so  fertile  and  so  so¬ 
litary,  that  one  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  it  cultivates  them 
itself,  unaided  by  the  hand  of  man.  This  river  murmurs^  as  it 
passes^  the  high  achievements  of  other  iimest  and  the  shade  fArminius 
teems  yet  to  voander  on  the  steep  andbroken  shore,  h  10# 
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The  next  chapter,  *  on  the  character  and  manners  ‘of 
the  Germans,*  is  more  important,  The  estimate  which  MadI 
de  S.  has  formed  of  them,  is  probably  not  very  different 
from  that  which  many  of  our  readers  have  been  led  to 
fbrm  for  themselves^  Sincere,  and  strictly  conscientious ; 
more  formed  for  thought  than  business ;  quick,  apprehensive, 
persevering  in  the  former, — slow,  and  without  energy  to 
wrestle  against  difficulties  in  the  latter;  fond  of  music  and 
every  thing  that  draws  out  the  imagination ;  a  nution  of 
philosophers  and  poets  rather  than  warriors  and  patriots ; 
independent  in  speculation,  submissive  in  conduct: — such  is 
the  general  account  given  of  the  Germans.  The  love  of 
music  is  universal  among  tiiem. 

*  As  soon  as  we  rise  above  the  very  lowest  order  of  people^  we 
recognize  immediately  that  inner  principle,  that  poetry  of  soul, 
which  characterizes  the  Germans.  Inhabitants  of  town  or  country, 
soldiers  or  labourers,  almost  all  are  acquainted  with  music.  J  have 
entered  little  huts,  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  and  found 
not  only  the  good  woman,  but  the  good  man  of  the  house,  playing 
extempore  on  the  harpsichord,  as  the  Italians  string  verses  extern- 
pore.  On  market-days,  in  almost  every  town,  there  are  performers 
on  wlhddnstruments  in  the  balcony  of  the  hotel-de-ville  which  com¬ 
mands  the  market-place  rand  thus  the  peasants  have  their  share  in 
the  enjoyment  of  this  first  of  the  arts.  The  scholars,  on  Sunday, 
promenade  the  streets,  singing  the  psalms  in  chorus  :  it  is  said 
that  Luther  in  his  youth  frequently  made  one  of  such  parties.* 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  love  of  music  must  be  con¬ 
nected  very  intimately  with  the  imagination.  Mad.  de  Stael 
might  find  a  harpsichord  in  the  houses  of  many  taylors, 
butchers,  and  bakers,  in  England ;  then  there  is  a  bassoon 
in  almost  every  village  church ;  and  what  tribes  of  organists, 
fidlers,  bag-pipers,  and  , hurdy-gurdy  players  in  our  streets  ? 
Yet  we  do  not  see  that  the  imagination  of  the  lower  orders 
among  us  is  much  drawn  out  by  all  this  *  ravishing  harmony/ 
'We  just  mention  this,  becauae_we  are  ^raid  that  national 
characters  are  frequently  drawn  pretty  much  at  random, 
and  inductions  made  from  very  few  particulars. 

For  the  deficiency  in  soldiership,  which  the  author  ascribes 
to  tlie  Germans,  she  thus  accounts.  ^  There  are,'  she  says, 
f  three  grand  motives  which  in  general  lead  men  to  battle, 
— patriotism,  desire  of  honour,  and  fanaticism.  Now,  in  a 
nation,  *  divided  -as  Germany  has  been  for  ages,  German 
fighting  against  German,  patriotism  has  no  place :  and  as 
for  glory,  where  there  is  no  centre,  no  capital,  no  society, 
there  can  be  no  very  ardent  desire  of  glory.  Religion  too, 
among  the'  Germans,  lives  in  the  heart,  independent  and 
unbigotted.* 
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^  There  is  nothing,*  in  Germany, like  a  political  and  social*  link 
among  the  people ;  they  do  not  live  under  one  government,  under 
the  same  laws ;  they  have  not  the  same  worship,  the  same  interests, 
a  classical  literature,  an  established  taste.  This  makes  each  state 
more  independent,  each  science  better  cultivated :  but  the  whole 
nation  is  so  subdiv  ided,  that  one  cannot  tell  to  what  part  of  the  em¬ 
pire  this  same  name  of  nation  belongs.*  I.  29. 

Among  such  a  people  there  can  evidently  be  but  little  na¬ 
tionality,  indeed  but  little  natioual  cliaracter.  ’  Accordingly, 
in  this  sketch,  3Iad.  de  S.  pretends  only  to  give  a  few  prin¬ 
cipal  traits,  of  the  German  character.  She  next  considers 
more  particularly  Southern  and  Nortliern  Germany,  Germany 
without  literature,  and  Germany  under  the  influence  of  li¬ 
terature.  There  are  certainly,  however,  family  features  common 
to  both. 

The  characteristic  of  tlie  German  of  the  South  seems  to 
be  heaviness  ;  nothing  brisk,  nothing  lively,  nothing  spark¬ 
ling  about  him  ;  every  tiling  is  orderly,  timed,  proportioned, 
every  thing  done  by  system,  every  tiling  made  a  business 
of,  every  thing  unvaried  and  mouotonous. 

*  In  Austria,  and  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  all  pleadings  are  carried 
on  by  writing;  preachers  are  heard,  not ‘for  their  eloquence,  bul 
because  every  one  feels  it  his  duty  to  hear  them  ;  public  amuse¬ 
ments  are  neglected,  and  above  ali*  tragedy.  •  The  administration  is 
conducted  '  with  much  wisdom  and  justice ;  but  there  is  so  much 
method  every  where,  that  you  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceive  the 
influence  of  men.  Adairs  are  treated  according  to  a  certain  system, 
which  nothing  in  tlie  world  is  suffered  to  derange.  In¬ 
variable  rules  decide  every  *  thing,  and  all  •  passes  in  profound 
silence.  Crime  or  genius,  intolerance  or  entnusiasm,  passions  or 
heroism,  neither  trouble  nor  exalt  their 'existence.*  I.  55. 

The  same  gravity  and  bu:injrt>s-like  method  of  proceeding, 
is  carried  into  their  parties  and  .amusertieuts.  Whether  they 
walk' or  idaqce,  meet  at,  the  dinupr-tahle  or  iu  the  drawing¬ 
room,  ,  all  is  done  systematically.,  aud,  iM  ■  good  earnest. 
‘  They  treat  pleasures  like  duties,  carry  as  much  precision 
into  their  amusements  as ,,  iuto>  their,  serious  affairs,  aud 
lose  their  time  as  methodically  as  they  ^employ  it.*  . 

,  *  All  the  good  company  of. the  city*  move' in,* a  mass,  three  or 
four.; times  a  week>  from  one  drawing-room  to.  another.  »  On  these 
grand  occasions,  .a, certain  time  must  be  lost  at  the  toilette,;  a  certain 
time  in  the  struts,  a  certadn  time  on  .the  ^  stairs,  waiting  >  till,  your 
carriage  comes  in  turn,  and'ai.c^tain.  time  in  sitting  three  honrs  at 
table,  and  in  these  large  parties  ypu  never  by  any  chah^  hear  a,ny 
thing^out  of  the  common  routine  of  fashionably  phrases.’  I.  77.. 
'  •  The  ancient  forms  of  politeness,  which  are  yet  in  full  force 
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almost  throuc;hont  Germany,  are  in  ‘Arect  *  opposition  to  every 
thing  that  is  easy  and  familiar  in  conversation  :  ^ba  must  repeat 
long  and  inconsiderable  titles  twenty  times  dirfhig  a  meal,  press 
every  dish  and  every  wine  upon  your,  company  in  a  manner  mortally 
fatiguing  to  strangers.^  1.  97.  ,.  ..•. 

As  to  convermtiony  the  thing  is  not  known  in  Gefmany^ 
nor  indeed,  if  we  will  believfe  Mad.  de  S.,— and  every  native 
of  France,  anywhere 'else  but-  at  Paris. 

*  It  seems  acknowledged,^’  says  she,  that  Paris  is  the  city, 
where  the  spirit  and  taste  of  conversatiou  are  the  most  generally 
diflused,  ana  .  what  is  called  the  mal  du  pays^  that  undefinable 
regret  after  one’s  country,  wliich  is’iYictepenaent  even  of  the  friends 
that  one  has  left  behind,  refers  particularly  to  this  pleasure  of 
chatting,  which  a  Frenchman  finds  no  *  where  in  such  perfection 
as  at  home . The  kind  of  pleasure  '  which  one  takes  in  ani¬ 

mated  conversation  does  not  arise  exactly  trom  the  subject'^  of 
the  j  conversation ;  the  ideas  started,  and.  the  •  knowledge  acquired 
do  not  form  it’s  principal  interest:  but  a  Certain  manner  of  act¬ 
ing  upon  one  another,  of  creating  mutual  pleasure  in  .a,  quick 
reciprocation,  of  playing  with  oneself,  of  gaining  applause  | with¬ 
out  effort,  of  exhibiting  one’s  mind  in  all  its  shades  .by  accent, 
by  gesture,  by  look,  in  short  of  producing  at  will  a  sort  of 
electric  shock,  ^ich  strikes  off  brilliant  sparks,  relieves  one  part 
of  the  company  of  their  excess  of  vivacity,  and  rouses  another 
from  I  painful  apathy.  Nothing  can  *  be*  more  foreign  from  all  this 
than  the  character  of  the  Germans  ;•  they  ‘  aim  at  a  serious  result 
in  every  thing.’  I.  :  95.  .  ‘  -  f  >  ?  .  * 

The  consequence  is  that  a  German  can  Mis^cuss,  can  even 
converse,' htft  cannot  chatrmA  while  a  Frenchman  throws 
off  an  infinite  deal  ‘of  nothing,”  the  German  is  pondering 
how  to  ’express  some  novel  or  profound  thought  that  he 
wishes  to  produce.  There  is  something  too  in  the  rigid 
uprightness  and  veracity  ‘  of  the  German  not  very  favour¬ 
able  to  free  and  easy  conversation :  he  knows  nqt^iing 
of  words  without  meaning,  has  no  skill  in  flattery,  tio  notion 
of  accommoilating  his  ojnnions  and  character  to  those  of 
the  people  around  hhn,  no.  ambition  of  meriting  the  eulogy 
pronounced  by  Montesquieu  upon  Vbltaife — ‘‘ il  a  plus  que 
persotine  fesprit  qiie  tout  le  monde  a.”  A  Frenchman,  says 
Mad. '^de’S.,  was  extolling:  \^ith  rapture  *'an  actress  whom 
he  hkd  'Jii^  lieeh  'hearing;  .he  perceives  a  smile  on  the;  lips 
of  die  company,  and  he,  begins  to  modify  his  eu^gy;  the 
obstinate '  smile,  ireniains,  and  inspires  the  fear  that,  it  may 
end  in  a  laa^‘,;  ^  ma  foi^^'says  tne  ‘FrencHman,  /the  poor 
thing  ’ did' as 'weH  she  could.*  A  Gehnan  would  have 
set  about  disbussing  the  merits  of  the  actress,  and  .proving 
metapb  jsidaUy' that  she  gave ‘die  diflferent  passions  their  proper 
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tones  and  gestures.  We  think,  however,  that  the  author 
has  gone  a  little  too  far  in  endeavouring  further  to  account 
for  this  inaptitude  to  chit-chat,  by  the  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion  and  multiplied  consonants  of  the .  language^ 

We  pass  by  some  very  sensible  and  eloquent  remarks  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  (Ch.  6.)  and  hasten  on  to  Nortliern 
Germany.  Here  thought  is  more  free,  literat^ure  more  cultivated, 
and  the  press  altogether  open.  The  commonest  workmen 
in  Saxony  recreate  themselves  from  their  labour  with  a  book, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  even  the  lower  orders  ac¬ 
quainted  with  French  literature.  ‘  You  find,’  says  she  ^  even 
in  the  villages  professors  of  greek  and  latin;  and  there  is 
no  town  so  mean,  but  it  contains  a  tolerable  library.  If 
we  compared  the  provinces  of  France  with  Germany  in 
this  respect,  we  should  imagine  that  the  countries  were  at 
the  distance  of  three  ages  from  one  another.’  The  industry 
of  German  scholars  is  truly  amazing.  *  Fifteen  hours  a  day 
of  solitary  study,  continued  for  whole  years,  is  not  at  all  esteemed 
an  unnatural  kind  of  Me.’  And,  in  another  place,  she  tells 
us  of  Muller,  the  liistorian,  that  ‘  there  was  not  a  village 
in  Switzerland,  not  a  family  among  the  nobility,  with  whose 
history  he  was  unacquainted.  One  day,  to  decide  a  bet, 
he  was  asked  the  succession  of  the  Sovereign  Counts,  of 
Bugey.  He  gave  tliem  at  once,  only  forgetting  whether  the 
title  of  one  whom  he  mentioned  was  regent  or  regnant.  He 
was  seriously  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  such  a  lapse  of  memory.' 
(II.  347.)  The  German  literati  live  much  apart  even  from 
one  another,  and  still  more  from  the  world.  The  consequence 
is,  that  they  trouble  themselves  little  with  political  institutions, 
but  give  themselves  entirely  up  to  poetry  and  abstract  spe¬ 
culation.  This,  perhaps,  continues  to  thein  such  an  ^  unlimited 
freedom  of  tlie  press.’  ‘  The  great  men  of  this  world,’  re¬ 
marks  the  author,  ^  have  little  to  fear  from  theories  and 
erudition,  from  literary  and  philosophical  researches.’ 

*  The  literary  cities  of  Saxony  arc  those  in  which  one  find* 
the  most  benevolence  and  simplicity.  Letters  have  been  consi* 
dered  every  where  else  as  an  appendage  of  luxury ;  in  Germany 
they  seem  to  exclude  it.  The  tastes  which  they  inspire  give  a 
kina  of  frankness  and  timidity,  and  those  again  a  love  for  do¬ 
mestic  life.  Not  but  that  the  vanity  of  an  aumor  has  a  very  mark¬ 
ed  character  among  the  Germans,  but  it  addresses  itself  not  to 
auccess  among  contemporaries,  but  to  posterity.*  VoLT.  134. 

The  honest  character  of  the  German  manifests  itself  as 
mudi  here  as  in  the  South.  .  A  man  planted  an  apple  tree 
on  the  public  walk,  and  fixed  to  it  a  writing,  begging  that  no  ono 
would  take  the  fruit:  and  for  (eu  years  there  was  not  a 
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single  i4)ple  stolen.  We  are  not'  inclined  to  place  much 
confidence  in  such  a  story,  or,  if  authenticated,  to  build 
much  upon  it :  we  rather  quote  it  to  shew  the  manner,  in 
which  Mad.  de  Stael  acts  with  her  readers ;  she  giyes  them 
one  fact,  and  founds  twenty  remarks  upon  it.  She  mentions, 
however,  another  circumstance,  which,  if  true,  is  certainly 
worthy  of  observation.  ‘  The  imposts,  at  Hamburgh,’  she 
says,  ‘  are  paid  into  a  kind  of  box,  without  any  one  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  several  payments.  They  ought  to  be  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  respective  fortunes  of  the  individuals,  and  on  being 
reckoned,  are  always  found  so.’ 

Chapters  10  and  17  bring  us  to  Prussia  and  Berlin.  The 
country  presents  to  the  mind  much  such  a  spectacle  as  the 
capital  does  to  the  eye^  A  newly-built  city,  the  houses  good 
and  well-arranged,  the  streets  commodious, — every  thing  in 
Berlin  is  comiortable  and  elegant,  nothing  picturesque,  no¬ 
thing  poetical,  notliing  that  speaks  to  the  imagination.  Our 
readers  know  the  difference  between  surveying  places  like 
Chester  or  Conway,  and  walking  the  streets  of  an  upstart 
tgwn  like  Birmingham.  In  the  former  the  imagination  is 
perpetually  called  back  to  antient  times,  the  times  of  castles 
and  barons,  ^of  monasteries  and  monks,  of  all  that  is  grand 
and  all  that  is  romantic  in  our  annals.  In  the  latter,  the 
mind  cannot  get  away  from  manufactures  and  manufacturers, 
wealthy  citizens  and  city  dinners.  ^  Berlin,’  says  Mad.  de 
S.,  ‘  however  beautiful  it  may  be  to  the  eye,  makes  no 
•erious  impression ;  one  can  find  in  it  nothing  that  reminds 
one  of  the  history  of  the  country,  or  the  characters  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  these  magnificent  dwellmgs  seem  meant 
only  as  the  commodious  resorts  of  pleasures  and  of  industry. 
Now  very  similar  to  this  is  the  impression  that  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  manners,  the  ensemble  of  the  country,  make  upon 
the  mind.  They  are  all  of  yesterday,  all  bear  date  from  Frederic. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  government  or  the  laws  of  Prussia 
that  savours  of  antiquity.  The  Prussian  has  not  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  awakened  by  the  r^embrance  of  a  long  line  of 
Heurys  and  Edwards;  he  has  no  institution  to  defend  that 
comes  down,  like  our  trial  by  jury,  from  an  Alfred ;  every 
thing  to  him  recalls  Frederic, — laws,  arts,  literature,  Frederic 
was  the  founder  of  every  thing.  The  author  then  has  very 
rightly,  pbserved,  that  whoever  would  be  acquainted  witli 
Prussia,  must  study  Frederic.  She  accordingly  devotes  a 
chapter  to  his  character ;  but  as  there  is  nothing  very  new 
in  it,  we  pass  it  over. 

The  ^  universities  of  Germany’  form  the  next  subj^t  of  her 
consideration.  And  here  again  we  find  plenty  of  observa- 
VoL.  XI,  C 
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lions,  and  very  few  fads.  Languages  form  the  basis  of  a 
German  education ;  and  she  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the 
comparative  excellencies  of  the  systems  of  education  founded 
upon  classical  literature,  the  mathematics,  and  the  physical 
sciences.  She  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  first.  On 
this  topic  we  would  remark  that  the  business  of  education 
is  not  merely,  not  even  principally,  to  furnish  the  mind  with 
ideas,  but  to  call  out,  and  exercise,  and  strengthen  tlie  facul¬ 
ties,  to  form  the  habits,  ^  to  fit  the  mind  for  being  it’s  own 
instructor.  We  should  not  always  carry  the  child,  but,  by 
leading  it,  teach  it  to  walk  by  itself.  Now  every  one  must 
agree  that  for  drawing  out  the  imagination,  as  well  as  for 
furnishing  the  memory  with  pleasant  subjects  of  meditation, 
elegant  literature  should  be  employed ;  and  the  literature  of 
a  foreign  language  is  generally  used,  because,  not  being 
mastered  without  some  little  difficulty,  the  mind  in  tlie  mean 
time  is  formed  to  habits  of  attention  and  industry.  So  far 
we  agree  with  this  lady ;  but  when  she  adds  that  ‘  the  study 
of  grammar  requires  the  same  regular  attention  as  the  ma¬ 
thematics, — that  it  is  much  more  nearly  allied  to  thought, — 
that  the  logic  of  grammar  is  as  precise  as  that  of  al¬ 
gebra,’ — she  leaves  us  quite  behind  her.  The  gramma¬ 
rian  draws  certain  rules  from  the  practice  of  certain  writers ; 
and  the  business  of  the  pupil  is  to  recognize  the  rules  in 
the  writings.  The  rules  are  arbitrary  and  not  unfrequently 
unphilosophical.  What  great  exertion  of  the  reasoning  powers 
is  there  here  ?  what  chain  of  ratiocination  of  which  the  mind 
has  to  examine  every  link?  what  assemblage  of  particulars 
which  must  be  comprehended  and  grasped  in  one  general 
conclusion  ?  W e  grant  that  ‘  the  problems  of  life  are  more 
complicated  than  those  of  cyphers,’ — that  ‘  demonstrated  truths 
do  not  conduct  to  probable  truths,’  (if,  however,  we  do  not 
mistake  the  expression,) — that  *  mathematical  reasoning  is  not 
applicable  to  conduct ;’ — but  still  the  reason  is  exercised  and 
improved;  caution,  circumspection,  ,and  comprehension  arc 
^acquired ;  and  the  mental  wealth  gained  by  this  patient 
drudgery  may  be  spent  more  liberally  on  our  daily  affairs. 

On  the  third  system,  of  education  that  we  mentioned,  she 
remarks : 

f 

*  Some  have  imagined  that,  in  education,  children  should  be 
spared  all  the  trouble  possible ;  that  their  studies  should  come  in 
the  shape  of  amusements;  that  they  should  have  collections  of 
natural  history  for  playthings;  and  physical  experiments  for 
sights.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  too  is  an  erroneous  system. 
If  knowledge  could  really  be  thus  played  into  a  child,  it  would 
at  the  risk  of  sufiering  a  faculty,  more  essential  than  even 
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knowledge  iUelfy  to  remain  undeveloped, — 1  mean,  attention.. ..Edu- 
cation,  carried  on  by  g£^nes  disperseti  .thought:  endurance  of 
every  kind  is  one  of  nature’s  great  secrets;  the  mind  of  a  child 
must  be  accustomed  to  the  efforts  of  study,  as  our  soul  must  be 

to  suffering . With  boards  of  cards  you  may  teach  your  children 

a  multitude  ef  things,  but  you  will  not  teacn  them  to  learn  ;  and 
this  habit  of  looking  out  for  amusemeat,  the  course  of  which 
you  would  turn  towards  science,  will  find  out  another  channel, 
when  the  child  shall  be  no  longer  under  you’!*  direction.’  Vol. 
I.  p.  166. 

These  remarks  are  very  good  when  applied  to  the  above 
as  an  exclusive  system  of  education  ^  yet,  as  the  mind  must 
be  relieved  from  the  labours  of  mathematical  reasoning,  and 
the  dry  details  of  grammar,  there  seems  no  objection  to  the 
mingling  instruction  with  amusement,  and  to  the  filling  up  a 
long  winter  evening  with  arithmetical,  historical,  or  geogra¬ 
phical  games. 

We  have  been  detained  so  long  with  the  first  part  of  the 
work  that  we  can  but  just  allow  ourselves  time  to  notice 
the  ‘  Festival  of  Interlaken.’  This  romantic  solemnity  was  held, 
^  in  the  midst  of  lakes  and  inaccessible  mountains,  in  memory 
of  Berthold,  the  founder  of  Berne.  The  spectators, — among 
whom,  says  Mad.  de  S.,  ‘  it  was  curious  to  see  young  Pari¬ 
sians,  listening  to  the  torrents,  and  looking  at  the  mountains, 
to  try  if  they  could  not  find  enough  of  ennui  in  these  soli¬ 
tary  places  to  drive  them  back  with  keener  zest  to  the  world,’ 
— were  ranged, on  wooded  hills  abpve  which  rose  some  of 
the  highest  mountains  of  Switzerland.  The  procession  was 
heard  advancing  from  a  distance,  /  accompanied  by  pleasant 
music.  The  magistrates  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  jiea- 
sants;  the  young  women  were  clothed,  each  according  to 
the  ancient  and  picturesque  costume  of  her  own  canton ;  the 
halberds  and  banners  of  each  valley  were  carried  before  the 
procession  by  white-headed  old  men,  drest  precisely  as  the 
fashion  was  five  ages  back,  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  RutU. 
The  games  began— trials  qf_ agility  and  strength,  and  the  prizes 
were  distributed.  After  the  games,  they  dined  in  tents  ;  aud  in 
cups,  ‘  on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  Tell  and  the  three 
founders  of  Helvetic  liberty,’  they  ‘  drank,  with  transport,  to" 
peace,  to  order,  to  independence.’  ‘  Life  Hows  on  in  these  valleys,’ 
says  the  author,  ‘  like  the  rivers  that  water  them ;  the  waves 
are  new,  but  the  course  that  they  follow  is  the  same.  May 
it  never  be  interrupted !  may  the  same  solemnity  be  often 
celebrated  at  the  foot  of  the  same  mountains  !* 

Mad.  de  Stael  begins  the  second  part  of  her  work,  ‘  on 
literature  and  the  arts,’  by  an  enquiry  into  the  reason  ‘  why 
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the  French  are  insensible  to  the  merits  of  German  litera¬ 
ture/  The  literati  of  France,  or  rather  of  Paris,  form  a  society 
among  themselves ;  they  are  perpetually  meeting,  perpetually 
talking  and  laughing  over  literary  matters,  (the  more  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  in  Paris  to  talk  and  laugh 
over  politics)  criticizing  every  new  production  that  appears, 
till  a  dominant  taste  is  formed,  similar  in  literature  to  bon 
ton  in  society :  he  who  wants  these  may  be  a  genius  or  an 
honest  man,  but  he  is  not  of  nous  autres^ — we  cannot  receive 
him  into  our  drawing-rooms,  or  his  books  into  our  libraries. 
The  Frenchman  judges  by  rule  :  his  ^  literary  conscience*  is 
always  awake,  and  will  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy  any  plea¬ 
sure,  unwarranted  by  Boileau  and  the  critics.  ‘  The  pro¬ 
prieties  of  society  pursue  talent  even  to  its  inmost  emotions, 
and  the  fear  of  ridicule  is  the  sword  of  Damocles  from 
which  no  feast  of  imagination  can  withdraw  the  eye.’ 

Now  in  Germany  there  is  no  capital,  no  literary  centre.  The 
scholar  lives  alone,  ‘  among  his  own  people,’  and  judges  of 
excellence  by  his  own  feelings.  The  despotism  of  taste  is 
as  unknown  to  him,  as  the  despotism  of  fashion  to  a  country 
squire  in  his  native  village.  Difficulty  conquered  is  the  great 
merit  with  a  Frenchman,  wlio  forgets  as  Mad.  de  Stael  well 
observes,  ‘  that  either  this  difficulty  is  not  perceived  by  the 
reader,  and  then  can  have  no  merit;  or  is  perceived,  and 
then  it  is  not  entirely  conquered.’  ‘  If  we  were,’  she  says 
in  another  place.  Mo  discipline  a  German  writer  after  the 
prohibitory  laws  of  French  literature,  he  would  not  know  how 
to  steer  in  the  midst  of  the  shoals  we  had  pointed  out.’ 
Another  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  and  arising  from  the 
same  cause,  is  that  the  Frenchman  talks,  the  German  thinks. 
Hence  the  German  does  not  mind  a  little  obscurity  ;  but  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  essential  to  tlie  Frenchman,  who  reads  in 
the  morning  that  he  may  talk  in  the  evening,  than  clear¬ 
ness.  The  Frenchman  too  is  accustomed  to  what  is  brief 
and  brilliant  in  conversation,  because  no  one  can  bear  to  be 
long  shut  out  from  it, — and  he  expects  tlie  same  in  books : 
the  German  allows  himself  time  and  space  to  bring  out  his 
idea ;  there  is  a  fresh  interest  to  him  in  every  touch  he 
adds,  and  he  never  suspects  that  he  is  growing  tedious  to 
others.  Lastly,  we  think,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
tlie  French  are  the  only  nation  who  have  not  two  languages, 
— one  for  prose  and  another  for  poetry :  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
partly  on  this  account,  that  they  have  introduced  so  many 
artificial  rules  into  their  poetry, — supplying,  if  we  may  venture 
on  the  metaphor,  proportion  of  form  for  beauty  of  feature* 
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X()W  the  German  possesses  an  uncommonly  {loetical  language, 
and  therefore  has  no  recourse  to  mechanical  shifts  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  poetry  from  prose.  The  Frencliman  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  the  poetry  of  the  language;  he  can  only  perceive 
that  the  writing  is  not  according  to  his  rules. 

The  next  chapter  enquires  into  the  ‘  judgement  of  the  English 
respecting  German  literature.*  As  our  opinions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  reasons  of  them,  will  appear  as  we  go  on, 
we  shall  say  nothing  here  but  of  the  medium  through  which 
the  German  poets  are  known  in  England, — bad  prose. 
The  question  has  been  asked  again  and  again,  whether  poetry 
can  written  in  prose,  and  much  has  been  said  about 
it  and  about  it.**  Verse  was  originally  invented,  no  doubt, 
as  a  kind  of  help  to  the  memory,  and  before  the  art-  of 
writing  was  known,  the  oracles  of  the  gods,  the  edicts  of 
legislators,  the  saws  of  sages  were  all  delivered  in  verse, 
that  they  might  be  the  more  easily,  remembered.  In  these 
early  times,  none  of  the  compositions  which  are  now  written 
in  prose  would  have  yet  been  thought  of — history,  logic, 
metaphysics.  The .  only  productions  that  can  interest  a  rude 
nation,  are  songs  that  may  excite  the  imagination  and  rouse 
the  feelings  in  a  foray  or  at  a  drinking-bout,  and,  perhaps, 
a  kind  of  pastoral  describing  the  employments  and  amuse¬ 
ments  of  an  agricultural  life.  These  then  were  composed 
in  verse.  But,  in  process  of  time,  when  writing  was  invented, 
it  would  be  found  easier  to  walk  out  of  fetters^  and  history 
and  philosophical  discussions,  which,  on  the  progress  of  civi¬ 
lization  would  find  their  way  into  existence,  would  be  written 
in  prose.  When,  however,  the  poet  should  come  to  try  his 
muse  in  prose,  he  would  find  that  all  the  associations  of 
his  readers’  minds  were  against  him.  They  would  have  befijn 
accustomed  to  see  poetical  images  and  poetical  expressions, 
(and  the  old  poets,  from  their  natural  way  of  life,  and 
their  ardent  feelings  unrestrained  by  the  proprieties  of  society, 
would  be  likely  to  have  the  most  poetical)  only  in  verse ;  and 
they  would  have  been  since  accustome<l  to  see  in  prose  no¬ 
thing  but  plain  thoughts  and  unadorned  language :  poetical 
prose  would,  therefore,  appear  to  them  as  unnatural  and 
ridiculous  as  an  Eastern  king  on  his  tlirone  in  the  habiliments 
of  a  beggar.  The  distinction  has  been  kept  up,  and  poetical 
prose  has  never  been  properly  naturalized  in  any  European 
language.  The  case  is  worse  in  translation.  The  writer  has 
no  longer  the  power  of  coojing  down  his  thoughts  to  the 
temperature  of  his  mould ;  they  .must  be  put  in  hot  from 
the  fancy  of  another,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  will 
crack  and  fly.  We  think  certainly  that  many  stro*ig  ob- 
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jections  lie  a^inst  the  German  poets,  but  infinitely  more 
ai^ainst  the  prose  translators;  and  frequently  when  we  have 
been  about  to  laugh  at  an  extravagant  thought  in  their 
dramatists,  we  have  been  surprized,  on  throwing  it  into  a 
loose  kind  of  verse,  to  find  something  not  very  unlike  Shake¬ 
speare  come  out*.  It  requires,  we  are  told,  the  eye  of  a 


*  We  will  give  our  readers  a  specimen  or  two.  The  prose  is 
taken  from  Thompson's  translation  of  the  German  Theatre,  and 
our  own  verse  is,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  a  second  hand  trans¬ 
lation  from  Thompson.  We  wish  that  some  one,  qualified  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  German  language,  by  poetical  talent,  and  ah 
admiration  of  our  own  old  dramatists,  would  undertake  a  version 
of  a  few  of  the  best  German  plays.  Our  present  attempt  is  merely 
to  shew  the  different  effect  which  the  same  thought  has  in  verse 
and  prose. 

‘Yes ; — she  wishes  to  enjoy  two  tables — she  wishes  to  appear 
‘  at  the  creditable  board  of  virtue,  and  likewise  revel  at  the 

*  secret  feast  of  vice.’  Don  Carlos, 

I  know  her, — devil ; — aye, 

She’d  be  a  guest  at  either  board,  would  sit 
In  feigned  saintliness  at  virtue’s  table ; 

But  be  a  wanton  at  the  feast  of  vice. 

And  surfeit  upon  garbage. 

‘  He  is  returned.  Look  at  him,  ye  walls.  He  is  returned. — 
‘  (Approaches  the  picture  of  a  Venus.) — Look  at  him,  goddess. 

*  How  often  have  I  paced  this  apartment  weeping  and  uttering 
‘  my  complaints  to  thee !  He  is  returned.  Scarcely  can  I  give 
‘  credit  to  my  senses — dearest !  dearest !  you  have  been  long  ab- 
‘  sent,  but  you  are  returned.  Nothing  will  I  feel — nothing  will 
‘  1  hear — nothing  will  1  know,  but  that  you  are  returned.* 
Stella. 

He’s  here :  take  eyes,  and  gaze  upon  him,  walls : 

He’s  mine  again.  Wake  into  life,  dear  goddess. 

And  gaze  at  him.  How  often  hast  thou  seen  me 
Weeping  his  absence ;  now  he’s  here  again. 

I  will  believe  my  senses — Dearest!  dearest ! 

Thou  hast  been  long  absent,  but  thou  ’rt  here  again. 

Here,  in  my  arms.  I  can  feel  nothing  now. 

See,  hear,  know  nothing, — but  that  thou  art  here. 

«  Speak  you  of  me  ?  You  are  mistaken  friend.  I  once  dreamt 
‘  of  a  Carloe,  like  the  man  you  have  described — ^whose  boiling 
‘  blood  would  'mount  into  his  cheeks,  if  liberty  were  mentioned 
‘  -—but  he  has  long  been  dead.  The  Carlos  whom  you  now  be* 
‘  hold  is  not  the  man  whom  you  took  leave  of  in  Alkali,  whose 
‘  aspiring  mind  aimed  >  at  a 'knowledge  of  the  bliss  which  Paradise 
‘  bestows,  and  fondly  hoped  tliat,  when  upon  the  throne,  lie  could 

*  transplant  such  bliss  to  Spain.  The  idea  was  childish,  but  oh,  how 

*  heavenly ! — Past  is  the  vision,  never  to  return.’  Don  Carloe, 
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painter,  to  discover,  in  some  old  pictures,  under  the  rust 
of  time,  the  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  which  once 
distinguished  them  :  and  the  eye  of  a  poet  will  frequently 
find  out  a  grand  thought  entirely  hid  from  common  readers 
under  inflated  and  ridiculous  prose. 


Speak’st  thou  of  me  ?  But  thou  'rt  mistaken,  friend. 

1  did  once  dream  of  such  a  man,  a  Carlos ; 

— The  impatient  blood  would  tingle  in  his  cheeks, 

Were  liberty  but  mentioned.  That’s  no  more, 

He  ’as  long  been  with  the  dead.  This  Carlos,  this. 

Is  not  the  man  you  parted  from,  whose  mind 
Reabh’d  at  the  bliss  of  Paradise,  and  hoped 
To  pluck  a  scyon  ihence,  and  plant  it  here 
In  his  own  Spanish  soil.  A  boyish  fancy, 

But  it  was  heavenly.  Oh,  to  sleep  again. 

And  such  another  dream ! 

We  venture  on  one  whole  scene  from  the  Robbers;  but  we  have 
no  longer  room  for  the  prose. 

ScenCy  a  hill.  Charles^  and  the  Robbers^  lying  here  and  there 

Grimm.  In  what  rich  pageantries 
.  The  sun  is  sinking  home  ! 

Charles.  So  dies  a  hero  ; 

So  bright,  so  gaz’d  at. 

Grimm.  You  seem  mov’d,  and  deeply. 

Charles.  Ah!  when  a  boy,  I  cherished  the  sweet  thought. 
That  I  would  live  and  die  like  yon  fair  light. 

A  childish  fancy  ’twas. 

Grimm.  ’Twas,  Captain,  ’twas. 

Charles.  There  was  a  time — Go,  leave  me,  comrades, 
leave  me. 

Grimm.  Why,  captain  how  is  this  ? — He  ’as  lost  his  colour. 
Rayman.  ’Sdeath  1  what’s  the  matter  ? — Sir ! 

Charles.  There  was  a  time— 

Oh,  that  there  was — I  could  not  sleep  in  quiet. 

Had  I  not  pray’d  i*  the  evening. 

Grimm.  Are  you  mad  ? 

These'puling.fanciesfput  thenr  from  thee,  man  I 
Charles.  Brother  I  oh,  brother  I 
Grimm.  Do  not  play  the  child. 

Charles.  Would  that  I  were  a  child  !  oh,  would  I  were  I 
Grimm.  Pshaw!  comfort!  comfort!  look  around  you, 
captain : 

’Tis  a  fair  evening,  and  a  lovely  country. 

Charles.  Yes,  yes,  the  world  is  full  of  beauty.’ 

Grimm.  Right. 
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jjcctions  lie  against  the  German  poets,  but  infinitelj  more 
against  the  prose  translators;  and  frequently  when  we  have 
been  about  to  laugh  at  an  extravagant  thought  in  their 
dramatists,  we  have  been  surprized,  on  throwing  it  into  a 
loose  kind  of  verse,  to  find  something  not  very  unlike  Shake- 
sj)eare  come  out*.  It  requires,  we  are  told,  the  eye  of  a 

*  We  will  give  our  readers  a  specimen  or  two.  The  prose  is 
taken  from  Thompson's  translation  of  the  German  Theatre,  and 
our  own  verse  is,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  a  second  hand  trans¬ 
lation  from  Thompson.  We  wish  that  some  one,  qualified  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  German  language,  by  poetical  talent,  and  an 
admiration  of  our  own  old  dramatists,  would  undertake  a  version 
of  a  few  of  the  best  German  plays.  Our  present  attempt  is  merely 
to  chew  the  different  effect  which  the  same  thought  has  in  verse 
and  prose. 

‘  ICS ; — ^she  wishes  to  enjoy  two  tables — she  wishes  to  appear 

*  at  the  creditable  board  of  virtue,  and  likewise  revel  at  the 

*  secret  feast  of  vice.*  Don  Carlos. 

I  know  her, — devil aye, 

She’d  be  a  guest  at  either  board,  would  sit 
In  feigned  saintliness  at  virtue’s  table ; 

But  be  a  wanton  at  the  feast  of  vice. 

And  surfeit  upon  garbage. 

*  He  is  returned.  Look  at  him,  ye  walls.  He  is  returned.—  . 
«  (Approaches  the  picture  of  a  Venus.) — Look  at  him,  goddess. 

*  How  often  have  1  paced  this  apartment  weeping  and  uttering 

*  my  complaints  to  thee!  He  is  returned.  Scarcely  can  I  give 

*  credit  to  my  senses — dearest  I  dearest  1  you  have  been  long  ab- 
^  sent,  but  you  are  returned.  Nothing  will  I  feel — nothing  will 

*  1  hear — nothing  will  1  know,  but  that  you  are  returned.’ 
Sttlla. 

He’s  here :  take  eyes,  and  gaze  upon  him,  walls : 

He*s  mine  again.  Wake  into  life,  dear  goddess, 

And  gaze  at  him.  How  often  hast  tliou  seen  me 
Weeping  his  absence :  now  he’s  here  again. 

I  will  believe  my  senses — Dearest!  dearest ! 

Thou  hast  been  long  absent,  but  thou  ’rt  here  again, 

Here,  in  my  arms.  I  can  feel  nothing  now. 

See,  hear,  know  nothing, — ^but  that  thou  art  here. 

*  Speak  you  of  me  ?  You  are  mistaken  friend.  I  once  dreamt 

<  of  a  Carloc,  like  the  man  you  have  described — whose  boiling 

*  blood  would  ‘mount  into  his  cheeks,  if  liberty  were  mentioned 

<  — but  he  has  long  been  dead.  The  Carlos  whom  you  now  be* 

'  hold  is  not  the  man  whom  you  took  leave  of  in  Alkali,  whose 

<  aspiring  mind  aimed  at  a  knowledge  of  the  bliss  which  Paradise 

*  bestows,  smd  fondly  hoped  that,  when  upon  the  throne,  ke  could 

*  transplant  such  bliss  to  Spain.  The  idea  was  childish,  but  oh,  how 

*  heavenly ! — Past  is  the  vision,  never  to  return.’  Don  Carlos. 
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painter^  to  discover,  in  some  old  pictures,  under  the  rust 
of  time,  the  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  which  once 
distinguished  them  :  and  the  eye  of  a  poet  will  frequently 
find  out  a  grand  thought  entirely  hid  from  common  readers 
under  inflated  and  ridiculous  prose. 


Speak’st  thou  of  me  ?  But  thou  ’rt  mistaken,  friend. 

I  did  once  dream  of  such  a  man,  a  Carios ; 

—The  impatient  blood  would  tingle  in  his  cheeks. 

Were  liberty  but  mentioned.  That’s  no  more. 

He  ’as  long  been  witli  the  dead.  This  Carlos,  this, 

Is  not  the  man  you  parted  from,  whose  mind 
Resteh’d  at  the  bliss  of  Paradise,  and  hoped 
To  pluck  a  scyon  thence,  and  plant  it  here 
In  his  own  Spanish  soil.  A  boyish  fancy, 

But  it  was  heavenly.  Oh,  to  sleep  again. 

And  such  another  dream ! 

We  venture  on  one  whole  scene  from  the  Robbers;  but  we  have 
no  longer  room  for  the  prose. 

Scene^  a  hill.  Charles^  and  the  Robbers^  there 

Grimm.  In  what  rich  pageantries 
*  The  sun  is  sinking  home  ! 

Charles.  So  dies  a  hero  ; 

So  bright,  so  gaz’d  at. 

Grimm.  You  seem  mov’d,  and  deeply. 

Charles.  Ah  I  when  a  boy,  I  cherish’d  the  sweet  thought. 
That  I  would  live  and  die  like  yon  fair  light. 

A  childish  fancy  ’twas. 

Grimm.  ’Twas,  Captain,  ’twas. 

Charles.  There  was  a  time— Go,  leave  me,  comrades, 
leave  me. 

Grimm.  Why,  captain  how  is  this  ? — He  ’as  lost  his  colour. 
Raj/man.  ’Sdealh  !  what’s  the  matter  ? — Sir  I 
Charles.  There  was  a  time— 

Oh,  that  there  was — 1  could  not  sleep  in  quiet. 

Had  I  not  pray’d  i*  the  evening. 

Grimm.  .  Areyoumad_?_ 

These  puling  fancies !  put  them  from  thee,  man  I 
Charles.  Brother  !  oh,  brother ! 

Grimm.  Do  not  [day  the  child. 

Charles.  Would  that  I  were  a  child  !  oh,  would  I  were  ! 
Grimm.  Pshaw !  comfort  I  comfort!  look  around  you, 
captain : 

’Tis  a  fair  evening,  and  a  lovely  country. 

Charles.  Yes,  yes,  the  world  is  full  of  beauty. 

Grimm.  Right. 
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The  German  poets  are  confessed  favourites  with  IVlad.  de  I 
Stael ;  and  like  an  honest  and  willing  admirer,  she  dwells  I 
more  upon  their  excellencies  than  their  defects  or  faults.  I 
She  considers  modern  poetry  in  general  as  of  two  schools,  ^ 
tlie  classical  and  the  romantic;  the  classical,  an  imitation  jj 
from  the  ancients,  and  partaking  of  their  simplicity,  their  j 
severity,  and  poetical  materialism  ; — the  romantic,  the  growth  ; 
of  the  chivalrous  ages,  wilder,  fuller  of  imagination,  and 
more  conversant  with  abstract  ideas.  ‘  The  question,’  she 


Charles,  This  earth  was  made  for  man  to  wonder  at.  — 

Grim,  Now  you  talk  wisely  ;  I  can  hear  you  now. 

Charles,  And  I  a  blot  on  this  most  beautiful  world; 

A  monster  on  this  admirable  earth. 

Lost,  lost  for  ever.* 

Grim.  Do  not  talk  thus,  captain.  ^ 

Charles,  My  innocence  !  my  boyish  innocence  ! 

There's  not  a  thing  so  mean  upon  the  ground 
But  hath  crawl’d  forth  to  -day,  and  felt,  and  blest. 

The  Sun*s  sweet  influences.  And  why  must  I, 

Why  must  this  earthly  heaven  be  hell  to  me  ? 

For  hell  it  is.  All,  all  around  me,  happy ;  ^ 

All  knit  together  by  sweet  kindred  ties ; 

All  one  great  family.  Their  father  too 
Is  he  above- 

But  he  is  not  my  father  ;  I  am  banish’d ; 

I  have  no  portion  in  this  fair  inheritance  ; 

My  portion ’s  guilt  and  shame ; — my  brothers  in  it, 

Robbers  and  murderers. 

Ruyman,  This  is  strange.  I  never 
Have  seen  him  thus. 

Charles.  Oh,  that  I  could  re-enter 

Into  my  mother’s  womb,  and  come  out  thence 
A  peasant,  a  poor  hind  !  Oh,  would  1  could ! 
rd  labour  till  a  sweat  of  blood  should  stand 
On  all  my  flesh,  to  buy  the  luxury 
Of  undisturbed  slumber. 

Grimm.  Let  him  be  : 

The  fiend  will  pass  away,  and  he’ll  be  quiet. 

Charles.  There  was  a  time — Stay,  fair  illusion  stay-^ 

Oh,  happy  days !  Dear  castle  of  my  fathers. 

Dear  green  delicious  valleys,  shall  1  never 
See  ye  again  ?  Oh,  never  !  Beautiful  groves, 

My  dearest  haunts  in  childhood,  will  ye  not 
Send  your  perfumed  breezes  here,  and  cool 
This  fever  in  my  soul  ?  Weep  with  me  nature  : 

Those  days  are  gone,  and  never,  never  more— 

Past  as  a  dream.* 
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Tory  justly  observes,  ^  is  not  between  the  poetry  of  the 
ancients’  and  the  poetry  of  the  moderns,  but  between  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  one,  and  the  natural  inspiration  of  the  other. 
The  literature  of  the  ancients  is  with  us  a  transplanted  li¬ 
terature  ;  the  romantic  or  chivalrous  is  indigenous,  and  it 
is  our  reliijion  and  our  institutions'  wiiicli  have  nurtun'd  it 
into  blossom.’  The  question,  we  think,  is*  decided  by  th« 
respective  popularity  of  the  two  schools. 

*  These  poems  d^apres  1 ’antique,*  says  the  author,  ‘  however  per* 
feet  they  may  be,  arc  seldom  popular,  because,  among  us,  they  do 
not  address  themselves  to  national  feelings.  French  poetry,  which 
is  the  most  classical  of  any  modern  poetry,  is  likewise  that  which 
alone  is  not  diffused  among  the  people.  The  stanzas  of  Tasso  are 
sung  by  the^gondoliers  of  Venice ;  the  Spaniard  and  Portuguese  of 
every  class  know  the  verses  of  Calderon  and  Camoens  by  heart ; 
Shakespeare  is  as  much  admired  by  the  people  in  England  as  by  the 
higher  orders ;  the  poems  of  Goethe  and  Biirger  are  set  to  music,  and 
you  hear  them  repeated  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Baltic 
Sea.  Our  French  poets  are  admired  by  all  cultivated  minds,  both 
in  our  own  country  and  the  rest  of  Europe ;  but  they  are  altogether 
unknown  to  the  people,  and  even  to  the  citizens  of  our  towns,  because 
^e  arts  in  France  are  not,  as  elsewhere,  natives  of  the  country 
where  they  are  to  display  their  beauties.'  Vol.  I  p.  289.  * 

For  the  German  poets  Mad.  dc  S.  claims  almost  univer¬ 
sally  the  praise  of  imagination :  we  think,  justly.  There  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  them  a  multitude  of  well-coii- 
ccived  situations,  and  striking  characters,  and  a  lavish  pro¬ 
fusion  of  poetical  images..  Neither  is  this  imagination  em¬ 
ployed  at  random.  They  are  theoretically  masters  of  th.eir 
art,  and  never  add  a  touch  but  to  produce  its  share  in  the 
general  effect  of  the  piece.  Schroeder,  a  German  poet  and 
actor,  *  could  not  bear,’  she  tells  us,  (Vol.  II.  p.  293.)  ‘to 
be  told,  that  he  had  played  such  or  such  a  scene  well,  that 
he  had  recited  such  or  such  a  speech  ably  : — ‘  have  I  played 
the  part  well  ?’  he  would  ask ;  ‘  have  I  been  the  person 
represented  ?’  ’  This  faculty  of  translating  therbselves  into 
the  beings  of  their  imagination,  the  (^rman  poets  eminently 
possess.  The  misfortune  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  these 
beings  are  too  often  merely  of  the  imagination.  The  poet 
has  little  intercourse  with  the  world  in  Germany,  little  op¬ 
portunity  of  studying  living  subjects ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  he  imagines  something  grand,  and  of  considerable 
stage-effect,  but  bearing  very  little  resemblance  to  mortal 
flesh  and  blood.  The  figure  is  gigantic,  and  the  attitude 
fine,  but  it  is  like  the  bride  in  one  of  Burger’s  tales  of 
terror ;  there  is  no  heart  beating  w  ithin  its  breast,  no  con¬ 
genial  warmth  about  it.  Here  is  the  great  difference  be- 
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tween  Schiller  and  Shakespeare :  the  readers  of  Shakes- 
])earc  know  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
]>roduees  the  very  finest  poetry.  We  are  mistaken,  too,  if 
the  German  poets  be  in  "eneral  men  of  much  feeling.  This 
may  seem  paradoxical  to  those  who  have  heard  so  much 
of  German  sentimentality ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  endless  and  disgustins^  whine  about  feelin^,  and 
the  sympathy  of  souls,  and  the  lux’iry  of  tears,  and  so  forth, 
is  the  work  of  the  imaj^ination,  not  of  the  heart.  Instead 
of  being  directed  by  feelin  g,  they  set  themselves  to  con¬ 
ceive  what  would  be  pathetic  on  any  occasion.  Like  a 
vulgar  girl  in  some  modern  comeily,  they  do  not  know 
exactly  ‘  how  much  it  may  be  the  fashion  to  *  cry  for  the 
death  of  an  aunt,’  and  so  they  overdo  the  matter  prodi¬ 
giously.  This’  is  the  grand  fault  of  the  German  poets — an\l 
of  none  more  than  Goethe — their  nauseous  parade  of  sen¬ 
sibility. 

The  Germans  have  two  poems,  (besides  some  smaller 
essays,)  which  they  call  epic,  and  we  shall  not  be  pedan- 
tical  enough,  after  the  example  of  IMad.  de  S.,  to  dispute 
the  title,  —  the  Oberon  of  Wieland,  and  the  Messiah  of 
Klopstock.  Oberon  has  very  few  of  the  characteristics  of 
German  poetry.  It  is  entirely  a  tale  of  cUivah^  and  faerie, 
and  much  in  the  manner  of  Ariosto.  Sir.  Huon,  having 
grievously  offended  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  is  sent  out 
by  him,  at  peril  of  perpetual  banishment,  on  the  following 
whimsical  and  ho])eless  enterprize.  lie  is  to  break  upon 
the  feast  of  tlfe  Caliph  of  Bagdad — slay  him  who  sits  at 
the  Caliph’s  left  hand — kiss  the  lady  at  his  right,  and 
claim  her  for  a  bride — and  finally  request  the  trifling  addi¬ 
tional  boon  of  four  of  the  Caliph’s  teetli,  and  a  lock  of  his 
grey  beard.  This,  the  reader  immediately  sees,  is  *  no  mortal 
business,’  no  atchievement  for  a  mere  human  arm.  Sir 
Huon  is  tlie  favourite  of  the  wood-god  Oberon,  who  has 
quarrelled  w;ith  his  Titania,  and  vowed  never  to  see  her 
again  till  he  can  meet  with  a  pair  of  lovers  faithful  to  one 
another  in  the  extremities  of  distress.  From  Oberon  Sir 
lluon  receives  fairy  gifts,  particularly  a  horn,  at  the  mellow 
souud  of  Avhieh,  every  one  who  hears  and  is  not  conscious 
of  perfect  innocence,  begins  dancing.  By  means  of  this  the 
knight  sets  the  Caliph  and  his  whole  court  a-capering,  and 
finally  accomplishes  his  purpose,  carrying  off  the  beautiful 
Regia,  the  Sultan’s  daughter,  as  his  bride.  Here  the  poem 
we  thhik,  should  have  ended,  as  a  lively  jeu  .  d’esprit ;  but 
there  are  several  long  cantos  yet.  The  lovers,  as  they  are 
sailing  homewards,  offend  their  fairy  friend,  are  deprived  of 
the  enchanted  horn  and  bowl,  thrown  overboard  by  their  ship’i 
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crew,  cast  on  a  desert  island,  and,  after  almost  perishing 
there,  and  a  long  adventure  Avith  that  most  necessary  of 
all  poetical  personages,  a  hermit,  get  different  Avays  to’ Tunis. 
There  new  troubles  aAvait  tliem,  the  Sultan  falls  in  love 
Avith  the  one,  and  the  Sultana  Avith  the  other ;  they  remain 
constant;  and  at  length  are  bound  to  the  stake,  and  are 
about  to  be  burnt,  Avhen  the  capricious  Oberon  declares  that 
they  have  been  sufficiently  tried,  restores  to  them  the  fairy 
gifts,  and  brings  them  home  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne, 
he  himself  being  at  last  reconciled  to  Titania. 

There  is  room  here  for  tenderness  and  humour,  for  in¬ 
terest  and  description  ;  yet  Oberon  does  not  \"ery  strongly 
take  hold  of  the  imagination  or  the  feelings.  The  lovers 
are  rather  gross,  and  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  heavy 
than  the  humour  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sherasmin.  Tlie 
versification  of  the  translation  is  singularly  cramped  and 
embarrassed ;  it  jolts  and  rumbles  over  a  rough  road,  never 
glides  down  a  smooth  stream. 

Mad.  de  S.  calls  the  ‘  Messiah’  a  religious  hymn. 

‘  Christians,’  she  says,  ‘  could  before  boast  of  two  poems »  the 
Inferno  of  Dante,  and  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton.  The  one  was 
full  of  images  and  phantoms,  like  the  external  religion  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians;  Milton,  who  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  civil  wars,  excelled  par¬ 
ticularly  in  painting  character,  and  his  Satan  is  a  gigantic  rebel,  in 
arras  against  the  monarchy  of  heaven.  Klopstock  has  conceived 
Christianity  in  all  its  purity  ;  it  is  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind  that  his 
soul  is  devoted.  Dante  had  his  inspiration  from  the  fathers ;  Milton 
from  the  bible;  the  tinest  passages  of  Klopstbck’s  poem  are  founded 
OB  the  New  Testament.  Without  diminishing  the  purity  or  simplicity 
of  the  gospel,  he  has  drawn  from  it  strains  of  the  most  charming 
poetry.  When  we  begin  this  poem,  we  seem  entering  a  grand 
cathedral,  the  organ  pealing  at  a  distance ;  and  that  tenderness  and 
I  devotion  which  we  feel  in  the  temple  of  God  we  feel  also  in  reading 
the  Messiali.*  Vol.  I.  p.  231.  i  , 

‘  Much  talent  was  required  to  excite  an  interest  in  an  event 
already  decided  by  an  omnipotent  will.  Klopstock  has  united  with 
great  skill  all  the  terror  and  all  the  hope  that  the  fatality  of  Paganism 
and  the  providence  of  Christianity  can  inspire*  There  is  but  one 
episode  of  love  in  the  whole  work,  and  that  is  a  love  between  two 
persons  raised  from  the  dead,  Cidli  and  Semida*  Jesus  has  restored 
them  both  to  life,  and  they  love  one  another  with  an  affection  pure 
and  celestial  as  their  new  existence ;  they  no  longer  believe  them¬ 
selves  subject  to  death,  and  hope  to  pass  together  from  earth  to 
heaven  without  either  of  ,them  experiencing  the  pain  of  separation  : 
A  touching  conception  of  the  only  kind  of  love  that  could  be  in 
harmony  with  the  ensemble  of  this  religious  poem.  It  ihust,  how¬ 
ever,  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  little  monotony  in  a  subject  so  con¬ 
tinually  ekalted  :  the  mind  is  wearied  by  perpetual  contemplationi 
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and  the  author  is  now  and  then  fit  only  for  such  unearthly  readers  w 
Cidli  and  Semida.,.. There  are  too  many  speeches,  and  too  long,  in 
the  Messiah:  eloquence  itself  strikes  the  imagination  less  than  a  si¬ 
tuation,  a  character,  a  picture,  where  something  is  left  to  fancy.* 
Vol.  Lp.‘J99,  301. 

The  German  dramatists  are  professedly  of  the  free  school. 
Without  allowing  themselves  the  same  quantity  of  action  and 
immeasurable  length  of  time  as  the  English  and  Spanish 
writers  for  the  stage,  they  have  nevertheless  entirely  throwm 
off  the  yoke  of  Aristotle  and  the  French  critics.  With 
respect  to  the  play-wrights  of  her  own  country,  Mad.  de 
Stael  is  very  candid.  She  claims  for  them  the  praise  of 
thorough  skill  in  laying  out  a  story  for  the  stage,  but  she 
freely  acknowledges  the  monotonous  effect  of  a  French  tra¬ 
gedy.  ‘  The  French,’  she  observes,  ‘  paint  passion,  the 
Germans  character.’  For  instance,  ,in  the  ‘  Iphigenie’  of 
Racine,  the  model  of  tragic  excellence,  according  to  Voltaire, 
any  lover  in  the  place  of  Achilles,  any  father  in  the  placg 
of  Agamemnon,  would  sj)eak  and  act  precisely  as  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon  do :  the  individuality  of  character  is  lost 
in  the  generality  of  passion.  ‘  To  paint  character,  one  must 
necessarily  throw  off  the  majestic  tone  exclusively  admitted 
in  French  tragedy.’  And  again  to  throw  off  this,  one  must 
throw  off  the  pompous  march  of  the  rhyming  alexandi*ines : 

*  we  cannot  in  rolling  alexandrines  say  simply  that  one  is 
coming  or  going  out,  waking  or  falling  asleep ;  all  this 
must  be  poetically  told,  and  a  thousand  sentiments  and  ex¬ 
pressions  are  banished  from  the  theatre,  not  by  the  rules 
of  tragedy,  but  by  the  very  versification.’  (Vol.  II.  p.  12.) 
‘We  want  in  France  effect  not  only  in  every  scene,  but 
in  every  line ;  and  this  cannot  be  reconciled  with  truth. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  write  brilliant  verses ;  ^ere  are 
moulds  ready  niade  for  the  purpose :  the  difficulty  is  to  make 
each  detail  subordinate  to  the  whole.’  (Vol.  II.  p.  57.)  Then 
again,  the  round  of  dramatic  personages  in  France  is  ex¬ 
tremely  limited ;  —nothing  but  kings  and  queens  and'  their 
confidents  and  confidantes,  all  exactly  after  the  fashion  of 
some  approved  archetypes,  and  all  exactly  like  one  another; 
and  th^  too  unrelieved, — not  merely  by  comedy,  but  by  any 
thing  tliat  approximates  to  the  stilhiess  and  repose  of  humble 
life. 
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‘  It  is  singular  that  of  ffiese  two  people  '  it  should  be  the 
French  who  require  the  most  sustained  gravity  in  the  tone  of 
tragedy :  but  it  is  precisely  because  the  iSench  are  so  accessible 
to  pleasantry,  that  they  cannot  allow  it  here,  while  nothing 
disturbs  the  unconquerable  gravity  of  the  .  Germans  ;  they  alway» 
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judge  of  a  piece  as  a  whole ;  and  wait  till  it  is  finished,  whether 
to  applaud  or  blame.  The  impressions  of  the  French  are  quicker: 
and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  tell  them  that  a  comic  scene  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  a  greater  effect  to  a  succeeding  tragic  one ; 
they  would  ridicule  the  one,  without  waiting  for  the  other.’ 
Vol.  ir.  p.  4. 

In  avoiding  the  errors  of  the  French  stage,  it  must,  how¬ 
ever,  we  think,  be  acknowledged  that  the  Germans  have 
pushed  too  far,  and  fallen  on  the  other  side/’  They  have, 
indeed,  extended  the  range  of  character,  but  in  so  doing, 
have,  as  we  observed  before,  often  created  beings  which 
liave  no  prototype  in  nature,  and  which,  therefore,  awake  no 
interest  in  the  reader.  In  descending  from  priuces  and 
jirincesses  too,  they  have  fallen  ‘  plumb  down,’  and  frequently 
come  into  the  region  of  middling  life.  This  is  bad,  because 
there  is  nothing  poetical,  no  room  for  fancy  in  private  life. 
For  plain  Mr.  Talland  or  Mrs.  Haller,  to  talk  in  verse,  or 
to  talk  poetically  is  out  of  na^re,  and  is  immetliately  felt 
to  be  so,  and  therefore  many  of  these  dramas  are  written 
in  prose,  and  wntli  an  equability  of  dialogue  approaching  to 
comedy.  But,  it  will  be  said,  can  any  thing  be  more  af¬ 
fecting  than  scenes  of  misery  which  we  know  to  be^  every 
day  taking  place  around  us  ?  Perhaps  not.  Perhaps  the  death 
of  Beverley  may  be  made  more  pathetic  than  the  madness 
of  Lear,  or  the  death  of  Desdemona  :  but  what  tlien  ?  Is  it 
therefore  the  more  pleasing  ?  By  no  means ;  for  the  ima¬ 
gination  is  not  excited.  Mad.  de  S.  has  very  neatly  ob¬ 
served,  thaf  ‘  these  dramas  are  to  tragedy,  what  wax -work 
is  to  sculpture ;  there  is  too  much  of  truth  and  too  little 
of  the  ideal.’ 

These  remarks  apply  less  to  Schiller  than  to  any  other  of 
the  German  dramatists.  It  is  Kotzebue  who  principally 
writes  these  wax-work  pieces,  and  it  is  Kotzebue  whose 
dramas  are  chiefly  known  to  the  English.  Goethe  is  an 
author  who  delights  in  tyrannizing  over  the  public  mind, 
bringing  one  style  of  poetry  into  fashion  that  he  may  laugh 
it  out  again,  and  indulging  himself  in  all  the  freaks  of  the 
most  wayward  imagination. 

It  is  obviously,  impossible,  for  .us__to  follow  Mad.  de  S. 
through  all  her  details  upon  German  literature.  The  dra¬ 
matists  are  pretty  well  known  in  England ;  so  is  Oberon  ; 
so  are  Burger’s  tales  of  terror.  The  Messiah  is  miserably 
done  into  English  by  a  Mrs.  Collyer,  and  a  Mrs.  Meeke : 
these  ladies  may  know  German,  but  assuredly  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  English.  In  comedy  the  Germans  do  not 
seem  to  excel ;  they  are  too  unacquainted  with  the  world 
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to  be  well -skilled  in  the  delicate  and  almost  imperceptible 
shades  of  human  character.  Their  pleasantry  is  gross  and 
farcical,  and  certainly  not  well  adapted  to  a  Parisian  taste. 

Here  we  could  willingly  leave  Mad.  de  8tael.  Here  indeed 
we  wish  that  she  had  left  her  subject.  Cliaracter,  national 
as  well  as  individual — the  spirit  of  society — conversation — all 
this  fell  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  a  w  oman  ;  and  elegant 
literature,  poetry  and  the  drama,  were  the  business  of  any 
mind  as  cultivated  as  Mad.  de  Stacl's.  But  metaphysics — we 
can  now  only  wish  that  she  had  let  metaphysics  alone.  She 
tells  us  indeed,  (Vol.  III.  p.  4.)  that  she  does  not  meddle 
with  the  examination  of  metaphysical  theories,  but  only 
busies  herself  with  observin«:  what  influence  such  or  such  an 
opinion  may  have  upon  the  developement  .of  the  faculties. 
This  declaration  we  had  passed  over,  till,  in  going  through 
the  chapters  on  English,  French  and  German  philosophy, 
we  found  ourselves  forcibly  put  in  mind  of  it,  by  meeting 
there  with  nothing  like  philosophical  discussion,  no  account 
of  any  system  whatever — Locke’s  idealism,  'Hartley’s  vibra- 
tiuncles,  Malebranche’s  ideas  seen  in  the  divine  mind,  Leib¬ 
nitz’s  monads, — no  explication  of  all  these  fancies,  but, 
instead  of  it,  declamation  on  the  degrading  nature  of  the 
doctrine  of  materialism,  on  tlie  infallibility  of  the  moral  sense, 
on  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  species,  Mad.  de  Stael 
is  very  eloquent ;  and  undoubtedly  eloquence  is  a  very  good 
tiling,  probably  a  much  better  thing  than  metaphysics;  so 
is  a  blanket  than  a  muslin  dress  ;  nevertheless,  if  we  met 
with  a  lady  who  had  nothing  but  a  blanket  to  wrap  round 
herself,  we  should  advise  her  not  to  venture  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  a  ball-room. 

We  are  continually  obliged  to  believe  that  our  author  is 
criticizing  books  that  she  has  not  read,  and  theories  with 
which  she  is  unacquainted.  Thus  she  always  speaks  of  the 
ideal  philosophy  as  leading  by  the  directest  road  to  mate¬ 
rialism,  whereas  every  one  knows,  that  in  its  frightful  march 
towards  annihilation,  the  material  world  is  the  first  object 
that  it  overthrows.  Mad.  de  S.  contents  herself  with  ex¬ 
claiming  most  vehemently  against  the  sad  ravages  of  this 
idealism.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  read  the 
works  of  Reid,  and  to  have  learnt  how  to  combat  and  con-, 
quer  and  annihilate  the  monster  ? .  Locke  asserts  that  all  our 
ideas  are  either  from  sensation  or  reflection  ;  Reid,  after  shew¬ 
ing  that  tile  division  is  unphilosophical,  (though  we  think 
that,  to  make  out  his  point,  he  a  little  misunderstands  Locke,) 
brings  forward  many  notions  that  cannot  possibly  have  their 
rise  either  in  our  perception  of  external  nature^  or  in  our 
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reflections  upon  our  own  minds.  This  is  like  a  philosopher : 
what  does  the  lady  do  ?  *  What !  no  innate  idoas  ?’  she  cries, 
‘frightful!  are  we  born  without  feeUngnT  We  do  not  give 
these  as  her  words,  but  this  is  the  course  of  her  argument. 
Again  ;  ‘  no  innate  idea  of  God  ?  What  1  has  not  the  creator, 
like  a  great  painter,  inscribed  his  name  on  the  tablet*  of  the 
soul  What  was  to  be  done?  Locke  had  brought  forward 
the  case  of  many  nations,  who  liave  not  only  been  born 
without  the  idea  of  a  God,  but  lived  and  died  without  it;  ^ 
and  more  may  be  found  in  Robertson’s  account  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  savages.  ‘  One  may  boldly  affim,’  says  she,  ‘  I  believe 
that  no  such  nations  exist.’  (III.  26.)  Very  boldly  certainly. 
The  celebrated  enthymeme  of  Descartes,  ‘  I  think ;  therefore  I 
exist,’  she  calls  the  a,  b,  c,  of  philosophy.  Did  she  ever  in- 
cpiire  into  ^le  meaning  of  the  major,  ‘  I  think  ?*  If  she  did, 
did  she  never  find,  that,  if  it  means,  ‘  I’ — viz.  this  existing 
individual, — ‘  think,’  it  assumes  what  it  proves ;  if  it  means 
,  only,  ‘  some  thought  exists,'  then  it  proves  nothing  further 
than  the  existence  of  thought.  We  believe,  after  all,  that 
we  must  all  take  our  existence  for  granted.  Mad.  de  S. 
finds  it  very  improper  that  we  should  say  of  any  one;  ‘  he 
has  great  reasoning  powers, — imagination, — sensibility  wo 

should  only  say,  ‘  he  has  soul, — a  great  deal  of  soul.’ 
(Ill,  16.)  And  in  like  manner,  we  suppose,  we  should  say 
of  any  one .  who  can  •  run  very  fast,  or  lift  enoi*mous 
weights,  *of  a  rope.-dancer  or  a  tumbler,  ‘  he  has  body — a 
great  deal  of  body.’  To  prove  ‘  the  analogies  that  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  different  elements  of  external  nature,’  she  mentions 
‘  the  relation  of  sounds  and  colourrs^*  and  to  prove  tliis,  re¬ 
lates ’the  opinion  of  Sanderson,  who  was  born*  Mind,  that 
‘  scarlet  resembled  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.’  Philosophers 
have  endeavoured  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense, 
by  the  very  different  practices  which  are  found  among  dif¬ 
ferent  nations:  how, can  the  same  power,  say  they,  prompt 
one  people  to  cherish  their  parents  in  old  age,  and  another 
to  knock  them  on  the  head  ?  Still,  says  the  lady,  the  inten¬ 
tions,  of  each  are  the  same ;  each  means  a  kindness  to  tlio 
old  people.  But  of  what  use,  we  ask,  is  a  moral  sense,  since 
evidently  it  cannot  guide  us  without  the  addition  of  positive 
precepts  ?  Then  it  w  ill  easily  be  believed  that  she  leans  very 
strongly  to  the  hypothetical  philosophy,  in  opposition  to  the 
experimental ;  and  that  she .  is  a  decided  enemy  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  utility  in  morals.  She  never  mentions  Paley,  and 
the  name  of  Reid  occurs  only  among  a  crowd  of  others. 
But  “  something  too  much  of  this.”  We  mention  tlieae  things  in 
perfect  good-humour,  and  are  sorry  that  impartiality  obliges  us 
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to  do  it :  no  one  can  deserve  more  candid  treatment  thaii^ 
Mad.  de  Stael,  froin  the  very  candid  way  in  which  she  treats 
every  one  else.  She  praises  wherever  she  can,  and  yet 
without  ever  assuming  the  nauseous  style  of  panegyric. 

Hitherto  we  have  translated  our  (piotations,  and  have  some¬ 
times  a  good  deal  concentrated  the  sense,  because  we  were 
anxious  to  give  our  readers  the  matter  rather  than  the  manner 
of  Mad.  de  S."*^  :  but  we  should  be  unjust  both  to  them  and 
her  if  we  closed  this  article  without  giving  them  some  spe¬ 
cimens  of  her  e  loquence.  Here  we  will  not  presume  to  trans¬ 
late.: — We  begin  with  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  state 
of  women  in  France: 

*  Depuis  que  Pesprit  chevaleresque  s’^toit  eteint  en  France,  de- 
puis  qu^il  n’y  avoit  plus  de  Godefroi,  de  Saint  Louis,  de  Bayard, 
qui  protegeassent  la  foiblesse,  et  se  crussent  lies  par  une  parole 
comme  par  des  chaines  indissolubles,  j’oserai  dire,  contre  Popinion 
re^ue,  que  la  France  a  peut-etre  ete,  de  tous  les  pays  du  mon'de, 
celui  oil  les  femmes  etoient  le  moins  heureuses  par  le  coeur.  On 
appeloit  la  France  le  paradis  des  femmes,  parcequ’elles  y  jouissoient 
d’une  grande  liberte ;  mais  cette  liberte  mdme  venoit  de  la  facilite  avec 
laquelle  on  se  detachoit  d’elles.  Turc  qui  renferme  sa  femme  lui 
prouve  au  moins  par  la  qu’elle  est  necessaire  a  son  bonheur :  Phomme  a 
Donnes  fortunes,  tel  que  le  dernier  siecle  nous  en  a  fourni  tant 
d’exemplcs,  choisit  les  femmes  pour  victimes  de  sa  vanite  ;  et  cette 
vanite  ne  consiste  pas  seulement  a  les  seduire,  mias  a  les  abandonner.' 
II  faut  qu’il  puissc  indiquer  avec  des  paroles  legeres  et  inattaquables 
en  elles-memes  que  telle  femme  Pa  aime  et  qu'il  ne  s’en  soucie 
plus.  “  Mon  amour-prepre  me  crie :  Tais^la  mourir  de  chagrin^'* 
disoit  un  ami  du  barren  de  Bezenval,  et  cet  ami  lui  parut  tres 
regrettable  quand  une  mort  prematuree  Pempecha  de  suivre  ce 
beau  dcssein.  On  se  lasse  de  touty  mon  ange^  ecrit  M.  de  La 
Clos  dans  un  roman  qui  fait  fremir  par  les  raffinements  d’immo- 
ralite  qu’il  decele.  Enfin,  dans  ces  temps  ou  Pon  pretendoit  que 
Pamour  rognoit  en  France,  il  me  semble  que  la  galanterie  mettoit 
les  femmes,  pour  ainsi  dire,  hors  la  loi.  Quand  leur  regne  d?un 
moment  dtoit  passe,  il  n’y  avoit  pour  elles  ni  generosite,  ni  recon- 
noissance,  ni  meme  pitie.  L’on'contrefaisoit  les  accentes  de  Pamour 
pour  les  faire  tomber  dans  le  piege,  comme  le  crocodile,  qui  imite 
la  voix  des  enfants  pour  attirer  leurs  meres. 

*  Louis  XIV,  si  vant^  par  sa  galanterie  chevaleresque,-  ne  sc 
niontra-t-il  pas  le  plus  dur  des  hommes  dans  sa  conduite  envers 
la  femme  dont  il  avoit  ete  le  plus  aime,  madame  de  La  Valliere? 
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*  Since  this  article  has  been  written,  a  translation  of  the 
work  has  appeared.  We  have  looked  it  over  very  slightly  :  it  seems 
to  give  the  sense  of  the  original  accurately  enough,  but  no  notion 
whatever  of  it’s  eloquence^ 
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Les  details  qu’on  en  lit  dans  les  me  moires  de  Madame  sont  af- 
freux.  U  navra  de  douleur  Tame  infortunee  qui  n’avoit  respird 
que  pour  lui,  et  vingt  annees  de  larmes  au  pied  de  la  croix  parent 
a  peine  cicatriser  les  blessures  que  le  cruel  dedain  du  monarque 
avoit  faites.  Rien  n’est  si  barbare  que  la  vanitd ;  et  comnie  la 
socicte,  le  bon  ton,  la  monde,  le  succes,  mettent  singulierement 
en  jeu  cette  vanite,  il  n’est  aucun  pays  od  le  bonheur  des  femmes 
soit  plus  en  danger  que  celui  od  tout  depend  de  ce  qu’on  appelJe 
Topinion,  et  od  chacun  apprend  des  aiitres  ce  qu’il  est  de  bon 
gout  desentir.*  Vol.  I.  p.  46 — 8. 

The  causes  of  the  striking  difference  between  ancient  and 
modern  comedy  arc  judiciously  observed,  and  present  a  good 
specimen  of  her  usual  style  of  criticism. 

*  Aristophane  vivoit  sous  un  gouvernement  tellement  republicain 
que  Ton  y  communiquoit  tout  au  peuple,  et  que  les  affaires  d’etat 

Sassoient  faoilement  de  la  place  publique  au  theatre.  II  vivoit 
ans  un  pays  od  les  speculations  philosopbiques  etoient  presque 
aussi  familieres  a  tous  les  homraes  que  les  chefs-d’oeuvre  de  Part, 
pareeque  les  ecoles  se  tenoient  en  plein  air,  et  que  les  iddes  le» 
plus  abstraites  etoient  revetues  des  couleurs  brillantes  que  leur 
pretoient  la  nature  et  le  ciel ;  mais  comment  reorder  toute  cette 
seve  de  vie  sous  nos  frimas  et  dans  nos  maisons  ?  La  civilisation 
moderne  amultiplie  les  observations  sur  le  coeur  humain :  I  homme 
connoit  mieux  I’homme,  et  I’ame,  pour  ainsi  dire  disseminee, 
offre  a  Pecrivain  mille  nuances  nouvelles.  La  comedie  saisit  ces 
nuances,  et  quand  elle  peut  les  faire  ressortir  par  des  situations 
dramatiques,  le  spectateur  est  ravi  de  retrouver  au  theatre  des 
caracteres  tels  qu’il  en  peut  rencontrer  dans  le  monde  ;  mais  Pin- ' 
troduction  du  peuple  dans  la  comedie,  des  choeurs  dans  la  tra- 
gMie,  des  personages  allegoriques,  des  sectes  philosopbiques,  enfin 
de  tout  ce  qui  pr^sente  les  horomes  en  masse,  et  a’une  maniere 
abstraite,  ne  sauroit  plaire  aux  spectateurs  de  nos  jours.  II  leur 
faut  des  noms  et  des  individus ;  ils  cherchent  Pinteret  romanesque 
meme  dans  lacomddie  et  lasocietc  sur  la  scene.’  Vol.  II.  pp.  274 — 5. 

The  next  is  in  a  higher  style. 

*  L’homme  lasse  de  ces  efforts  se  borne-t-il  a  ne  rien  connoitro' 
que  par  les  sens,  tout  sera  douleur  pour  son  ame.  Aura-t-il  Pidee 
de  Pimmortalite  quand  les  avant-coureurs  de  la  destruction  sont 
si  profonddment  graves  sur  le  visage  des  mortels,  et  que  la  nature 
vivante^tombe  sans  cesse  en  poussiere?  Lorsque  tous  les  sens  parlent 
de  mourir,  quel  foible  espoir  nous  entreti^droit  de  renaitre?  Si 
Pon  ne  consultoit  que  les  sensations,  quelle  idee  se  feroit-on  de 


lui  ravisse.  L’homme,  au  contraire,  rejette-t-il  le  temoignage  des 
sens,  comment  se  guidera-t-il  sur  cette  terre  ?  et  s’il  n’en  croyoit 
qu’eux  cependant,  enthousiasme,  quelle  morale,,  quelle  religion 
Voc.  XI.  .  E 
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a’istcrolent  aux  assauts  rciter6s  que  leur  livrerolent  tour  a  tour  la 
douleur  et  le  plaisir.’  Vol.  III.  pp.  71 — 2. 

*  Lorsque  Thomas  Morus  aima  mieux  perir  sur  I’echafaud  que 
tie  remonter  au  falte  dcs  grandeurs  en  faisant  le  sacriHce  d’un 
scrupule  de  conscience ;  lorsqu’apres  une  annee  de  prison,  affoibli 
par  la  souffrance,  il  refusa  dialler  retrouvcr  sa  femme  et  ses  en- 
fants  qu’il  chcrissoit,  et  de  se  livrer  de  nouveau  a  ces  occupa¬ 
tions  de  I’esprit  qui  donnent  tout  a  la  fois  tant  de  calme  et  d’ac- 
tivit6  a  Texistence ;  lorsque  Thonneur  scul,  cette  religion  mon- 
daine,  fit  retourner  dans  les  prisons  d’Angleterre  un  vieux  roi  de 
France,  parccque  son  fils  n’avoit  pas  tenu  les  promesses  au  nom 
desquelles  il  avoit  obtenu  sa  liberte;  lorsque  les  chrctiens  vivoient 
dans  les  Catacombes,  qu'ils  renon^oient  a  la  lumiere  du  jour,  et 
ne  sentoient  le  ciel  que  dans  leur  ame;  si  quelqu’un  avoit  dit 
qu’ils  entendoient  bien  leur  interet,  quel  froid  glace  se  seroit  re- 
pand'u  dans  les  veines  en  Tecoutant,  et  combien  un  regard  at- 
tendri  nous  eut  mieux  revele  tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  sublime  dans  de 
tels  hommes ! 

*  Non  certes,  la  vie  n’est  pas  si  aride  que  Tegoisme  nous  la 
falte ;  tout  n’y  est  pas  prudence,  tout  n’y  cst  pas  calcul ;  et  quand 
une  action  sublime  ebranle  toutes  les  puissances  de  notre  etre, 
nous  ne  pensons  pas  que  I’homme  genereux  qui  se  sacrifie  a  bien 
connu,  bien  combine  son  interet  personnel :  nous  pensons  qu’il 
immole  tons  les  plaisirs,  tous  les  avantages  de  ce  monde,  mais 
qu’un  rayon  divin  descend  dans  son  coeur  pour  lui  causer  un 
genre  de  felicite  qui  ne  ressemble  pas  plus  a  tout  ce  que  nous 
revetons  de  ce  nom,  que  I’iinmortalite  a  la  vie.’  Vol.  III.  pp.  178 — 9. 

The  Avorship  of  the  MoraAians  is  described  in  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  touching  manner. 

<  A  la  place  de  cloches,  des  instruments  a  vent  d’une  tres- 
belle  harmonic  invitent  au  service  divin.  En  marchant  pour,  aller 
a  Teglise  au  son  de  cette  musique  imposante,  on  se  senloit  enleve 
a  la  terre;  on  croyoit  entendre  les  trompettes  du  jugement  dernier, 
non  tclles  que  le  remords  nous  les  fait  craindre,  mais  telles  qu’une 
pieuse  confiance  nous  les  fait  esperer;  il  sembloit  que  la  miseri- 
corde  divine  se  manifestoit  dans  cet  appcl,  et  pronon9oit  d’avance 
un  pardon  r^generateur. 

*  L’eglise  ctoit  decoree  de  roses  blanches  et  de  deurs  d’aube- 
pine;  les  tableaux  n’etoient  point'  bannis  du  temple,  et  la  musi¬ 
que  y  ^toit  cultivee  cpmme  faisant  partie  du  culte ;  on  n’y  chan- 
toit  que  des  psaumes:  il  n’y  avoit  ni  sermon,  ni  messe,  ni  rai- 
sonnement,  ni  discussion  theologique ;  e’etoit  le  culte  de  Dieu 
en  esprit  et  en  veritc.  Les  fenimes,  toutes  en  blanc,  ^toient 
rang^es  les  unes  a  c6t(^  des  autres  sans  aucune  distinction  quel- 
conque ;  elles  sembloient  des  ombres  innocentes  qui  vehoient  com- 
paroitre  devant  le  tribunal  de  la  divinite. 

‘  Le  cimetiere  des  Moraves  est  un  jardin  dont  les  allees  sent 
marquees  par  des  pierres  funeraires,  a  cote  desquelles  on  a  plants 
an  arbuste  a  fieurs.  Toutes  ces  pierres  sont  egales ;  aucun  dc 
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CCS  arbustes  nc  s’eleve  au-dessus  de  I’autre,  et  la  meme  dpitaphe 
sert  pour  tous  les  morts :  il  est  ne  tel  jour^  ct  id  autre  il  est  re-  ! 
tourne  dans  sa  patrie.  Admirable  expression  pour  designer  le 
terme  de  notre  vie  !  Les  anciens  disoient,  il  a  v/cm,  et  jetoient 
ainsi  un  voile  sur  la  tombe  pour  en  derober  I’idte.  Les  chre- 
tiens  placent  audessus  d’elle  Tctoile  de  Tespcrance. 

‘  Le  jour  de  Pacjiies  le  service,  divin  se  celebre  dans  le  ciine- 
tiere  qui  est  place  a  cote  de  I’eglise,  et  la  resurrection  est  an- 
noncee  au  milieu  des  toinbeaux.  Tous  ceux  qui  sont  presents 
cet  acte  du  culte,  savent  quelle  est  la  pierre  qu’on  doit  placer 
sur  leur  cercueil,  et  respirent  deja  le  parfum  du  jeune  arbre  dont 
les  feuilles  et  ses  fleurs  se  pencherent  sur  leurs  tombes.  C’est  ainsi 
qu’on  a  vu,  dans  les  temps  modernes,  une  armee  tout  entiere 
assistant  a  ses  propres  funerailles,  dire  pour  elle-menie  le  service 
des  morts,  decidee  qu’elle  etoit  a  conqu^rir  Pimmortalite/  Vol. 
III.  pp.  296 — 8. 

We  know  not  whether  it  is  altogether  national  partiality 
which  makes  us  consider  the  following  passage  as  the  finest 
in  the  book.  .With  it  we  reluctantly  close  this  article. 

*  Les  homnies  marchent  tous  au  secours  de  leur  pays  ^uand 
Jes  circonstances  I’exigent ;  mais  s’ils  sont  inspires  par  I’entliousiasme 
de  leur  patrie,  de  quel  beau  mouvement  ne  se  sentent-ils  pas 
saisis  I  Le  sol  qui  les  a  vu  naiire,  la  terre  de  leurs  aieux,  la  mer 
qui  baigne  les  rockers^  de  longs  souvenirs,  une  longue  esperance, 
tout  se  souleve  autour^’eux  comme  un  appel  au  combat;  chaque 
battement  de  leur  coein’  est  une  pensee  d^amour  et  de  fierte. 
Dieu  Pa  donne  cette  patrie  aux  hommes  qui  peuvent  la  defendre, 
aux  femmes  qui  pour  elle  consentent  aux  dangers  de  leurs  freres, 
de  leurs  epoux,  et  de  leurs  fils.  A  Papproche  des  perils  qui  la 
menacent,  une  fievre  sans  frisson,  comme  sans  delire,  hate  le 
cours  du  sang  dans  les  veines ;  chaque  effort  dans  une  telle  lutte, 
vient  du  recueillement  interieur  le  plus  profond.  L’on  n’aper<;oit 
d’abord  sur  le  visage  de  ces  g^nereux  citoyens,  que  du  calme, 
il  y  a  trop  de  dignite  dans  leurs  Emotions,  pour  qu’ils  s’y  livrent 
au  dehors ;  mais  que  le  signal  se  fasse  entendre,  que  la  banniere 
nationale  flotte  dans  les  airs,  et  vous  verrez  des  regards  jadis  si 
doux,  si  prets  a  le  redevenir  a  Paspect  du  malheur,  tout  'a  coup 
animes  par  une  -  volonte  -  sainte  et  terrible !  ni  les  blessures, 
ni  le  sang  meme  ne  feront  plus  fremir ;  ce  n*est  plus  de 
la  douleur,  ce  n’est  plus  dc  la  mort,  e’est  une  offrande  au 
Dieu  des  armees  ;  nul  regret,  nulle  ipcertitude,  ne  se  raelent  alors 
aux  resolutions  les  plus  desesperees,  et  quand  le  coeur  est  entier 
dans  ce  qu’il  veut,  I'on  jouit  admirablement  de  Pexistence.  Dei 
que  Phomme  se  divise  au  dedans  de  lui-meme,  il  ne  sent  plus  la 
vie  que  comme  un  mal,  et  si  de  tous  les  sentiments  Penthousiasme 
fist  celui  qui  rend  le  plus  heureux,  e’est  qu’il  rcunit  plus  qu’aucun 
autre  toutes  les  forces  de  Pame  dans  le  meme  foyer.*  Vol.  IlL 
Pp»  4*05  ■  ■  7 • 
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Art.  11.  An  Essay  on  the  Equity  of  Divine  Government ^  and  the 
Sovereignty  Divine  Grace,  By  Edward  Williams,  D.D.  8vo. 
pp,502.  Price  12s.  Black,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  1813. 

T^HAT  there  are  certain  topics  of  theology  and  moral 
science,  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  matters  of 
mere  speculative  curiosity,  about  which  men  equally  eminent 
for  ability,  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  exemplary  devotion, 
have  entertained  opinions  apparently  opposite,  is  a  fa^t  too 
notorious  to  require  the  adduction  of  proof.  •  As  this 
circumstance  has  afforded  to  the  friends  of  Revelation  just 
occasion  of  regretf  so  to  its  enemies  it  has  supplied  a  kind 
of  asylum  from  the  alarms  of  conscience.  Until,  say  they, 
you  can  agree  among  yourselves  about  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible,  we  may  be  excused  from*  the  trouble  of  examining 
your  arguments  for  its  authority.  Now,  though  in  an  affair  of 
so  great  moment,  this  conduct  is  the  height  of  folly,  yet 
it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  reproach,  and  with  it  the 
delusive  pretence,  should  be  removed.  Considering  the  remote 
extent  to  which  Divines  of  both  classes  (for  w  e  refer  chiefly  to  the 
controversies  respecting  Divine  purpose  and  free  will),  have 
carried  their  sentiments,  and  the  exclusive  manner  in  which 
they  have  contended  for  them,  it  is  certain  that  both  cannot 
be  wholly  right ;  and  from  the  industrious  research,  the  vigour 
of  mind,  the  genuine  piety  display®!  by  each,  it  may 
reasonably  and  indeed  must  fairly  be  inferred,  that  both  cannot 
be  altogether  wrong.  Unprejudiced  persons,  therefore,  even 
before  ])articular  investigation,  would  assume  it  as  a  just 
supposition,  that  a  correet  statement  of  the  controverted 
doctrines  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  medium — will  embrace 
much  that  characterizes  the  system  of  each,  and  reject  some¬ 
thing  from  the  creeds  of  both. 

But  how  are  the  boundaries  of  that  medium  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  so  defined  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  scep- 
,iicism,  to  reconcile  good  men  to  each  other,  and,  by  dis- 
^ uniting  the  influence  of  error,  to  elicit  the  full  effect  of, 
truth  ?  On  all  subjects  of  a  sacred  nature,  the  first  appeal 
is  doubtless  to  Revelation  :  for  when  by  appropriate  evidences 
we  arrive  at  a  full  conviction  that  “holy  men  of  old  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,”  we  know  that 
the  true  sense  of  what  they  declare  must  be  decisive  of 
every  question  to  which  it  applies.*  Hence  controversialists 
have  referred  us  to  chapter  and  verse  until  those  passages 
of  the  sacred  volume  which  relate  to  the  points  in  dispute, 
Have  been  so  often  selected  and  marshalled  against  each 
other,  that  almost  every  student  of  the  respective  schools 
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has  tliem  all  by  heart.  This  mode,  however,  from  which, 
prospectively,  so  much  might  have  been  expected,  has  hi¬ 
therto  served  only  to  protect  and  keep  both  parties  in  the 
field,  until,  each  equally  despairing  of  undisputed  victory,  and 
neither  sustaining  acknowledged  defeat,  both  seemed  to 
wish,  and  tacitly  to  conclude,  an  armistice.  And,  if  a  fair  • 
and  honourable  peace  is  never  to  be  obtained,  perhaps  this 
suspension  of  polemic  hostilities  is  mutually  desirable.  But 
why  should  not  the  candid  and  impartial  indulge  the  hope 
that  reconciliation  may  be  yet  eflected  ?  When  from  an  in¬ 
fallible  standard  of  truth  results  so  opposite  to  each  other  are 
derived,  it  is  plain  that  mistake  must  attach  to  the  inter¬ 
preters  of  that  standard.  And  yet  tlie  frequency  and  per¬ 
petuity  of  mistake  by  men  difterently  circumstanced,  and 
against  whom  there  cannot  rest  any  general  charge  of  in¬ 
competency,  must  suggest,  that  there  is  amlyguity  in  the 
terms  by  which  the  revealed  facts .  arc  communicated.  To 
impute  the  whole  diversity  to  the  mere  force  of  prejudice 
on  either  side,  would  be  manifestly  unjust.  It.  is  lar  more 
consistent  to  allow  that  the  same  expressions  are  capable  of 
being  understood  with  considerable  latitude  of  meaning.  As 
all  language  partakes  of  the  imperfections  of  man  for  whose 
use  it  was  constituted,  perhaps  such  an  inconvenience'  ne¬ 
cessarily  attaches  to  the*  vehicle  by  which  divine  truth  is 
imparted.  But,  independently  of  tliis,  if  we  consider  that  the 
scriptures  were  originally  written  in  tongues  with  which  we 
are  but  imperfectly  acquainted}  and  that  the  idioms  of  those 
tongues  are  connected  with  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
people  who  used  them,  the  times  when  they  liv^,  and  the 
countries  where  they  resided,  (circumstances  of  which  our 
information  is  but  partial)  it  will  cease  to  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  there  should  be  occasional  incorrectness  in 
our  interpretations.  Translations  have  only  multiplied  the 
liabilities  to  err :  for  it  is  obvious  that  many  sentences  when 
literally  rendered  will  convey  ideas  considerably  altered  in 
their  force  and  tendency  from  those  which  the  original  terms 
would  suggest.  Nor  will  a  recourse  to  those  primary  sources 
completely  correct  this  evil ;  since  our  habits  of  first  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  these  writings  in  our  native  tongue 
will  naturally  occasion  greater  or  less  degree  of  prepos¬ 
session.  '  *  . 

From  these  and  many  other  considerations,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  mere  apparent  force  of  phr^eplogy  should  be 
indecisive  of  many  controverted  points  of  doctrine.  To 
prevent  the  p6ssibility  of  this  consequence,  was  no  part  of 
the  divine  purpose.  Such  an  intention,  it  b  obvious,  would 
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ill  accord  ^vitli  the  exercise  of  moral  government,  lie  that 
when  on  earth  so  often  spake  in  parables  could  not  design 
to  preclude  every  occasion  of  mistake.  Truths  absolutely 
essential,  indeed,  are  so  revt^aled  as  to  elude  the  observation 
of  no  sincere  iiujuirer :  they  are  not  to  be  disguised  by 
changes  of  dress  or  vicissitudes  of  time.  But”  those  wliich, 
though  important,  are  not  essential  to  safety,  are  frecjuently 
involved  in  some  degree  of  obscurity,  and  demand  attentive 
and  patient  investigation.  For  the  right  understanding  of 
these  comparatively  minor,  and  yet  very  interesting  parts  of 
the  sacred  record,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  can  enumerate 
the  senses  which  tlie  words  will  bear :  we  must  discover 
some  method  of  ascertaining  what  they  are  exclusively 
designed  to  express.  Hence,  besides  an  amjde  collation  of 
passages,  with  all  the  usual  aids  of  criticism,  it  becomes  ex¬ 
pedient,  and  indeed  necessary,  in  onler  to  settle  diflerences, 
that  we  have  recourse  to  something  fixed ;  in  other  words 
to  science.  We  are  aware  that,  in  the  exposition  of  scrij/- 
tnre,  a  reference  to  dogmas  dignified  with  the  name  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  to  assumed  principles  honoured  with  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  metjjphysics,  has  been  injurious  in  the  extreme; 
and  therefore  the  person  who  appeals  to  reason  ought  to  be 
vigilantly  watched  lest  he  corrupt,  instead  of  elucidating, 
what  he  professes  to  explahi/  His  principles  must  either 
commend  themselves  to  every  man’s  consciousness,  or  else 
be  derived  from  those  parts  of  holy  writ,  ^Ihe  meaning  of 
which  is  beyond  the  range  of  doul)t.  .With  such  limiUttlbn, 
reason  asserts  no  claims  in  contravention  of  scri})ture,  but 
only  offers  her  aid  to  the  inquirer  into  its  imj)ort.  She 
presumes  not  to  sit  in  judgment  on  what  is  explicitly  and 
clearly  revealed,  but  submissively  em])loys  her  powers  to  try 
positions  which  profess  to  be  inadequate  interpretations 
of  the  scriptures.  It  is  obvious,  that  it  requires  something 
more  than  merely  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  words  :  the 
senses  which  we  deduce  must  be  mutually  consistent,  and 
accord  with  truths  derived  from  other  indubitable  sources 
of  information.  The  Romanist,  for  instance,  asserts  that  the 
bread  in  the  sacrament  is  the  actual  body  of.  Christ :  and 
Supports  his  assertion  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour  ;  ‘‘  this  is 
my  body.”  The  Protestant  denies  this  statement.  Why  ? 
Not  because  the  language,  verbally  construed,  would  not 
sustain  that  interpretation,  but  l)ecause  bis  reason  assures 
hun  that  the  thing  supposed  is  impossible.  While,  however, 
be  who  renounces  the  aid  of  this  faculty  in  ascertaining  the 
mind  of  tlie  Spirit,  must  be  driven  to  the  adoption  ot*  eniUess 
absurdities;  it  is  incumbent  on  Idm  who  invokes  its  aid, 
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to  take  especial  care  that  he  accept  not  the  offers  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  ; — that  he  do  not  rely  on  passion  or  prejudice,  instead 
of  sound  principles,  and  legitimate  deductions.  Discordant 
interpretations  must  be  tried  by  different  kinds  of  proof, 
and  their  claims  adjustetl  by  tlie  a]>plication  of  acknowleclged 
principles.  It  must  be  ^hewn  that  there  are  important  reasons 
\vhy  one  explanation  must  be  right,  and  otliers  inadmissible. 
Science,  therefore,  no  less  than  criticism,  must  contribute  its 
aid  to  the  divine  in  his  study  of  the  holy  records,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  settle  tlie  due  medium  between  those  extremes 
of  opinion,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  * 

But  if  scientific  discussions  are  useful  in  reference  to 
theological  controversies ;  they  are  indispensable  to  cairy  on  a 
successful  conflict  with  infidelity.  Since  it  Is  admitted  that  right 
reason  ami  a  revelation  from  God  cannot  disagree,  the  un¬ 
believer  objects  that  the  Bible  ought  not  to  be  accredited 
as  such,  because  its  doctrines  are  unreasonable.  To  refer 
him  to  scripture  in  answer  to  his  objections  would  be  to 
assume  the  question.  He  must  be  encountered  on  his  own 
ground,  and  it  must  be  shewn  ^  tliat  his  tenets  are  irra¬ 
tional  as  well  as  unscriptural  that  ‘  when  he  argues  correctly 
liis  principles  are  false ;  or  that  w  hen  lus  principles  are  ad¬ 
missible,  his  reasoning  is  inconclusive.' 

*  To  make  use  of  the  term  metaphysics,”  observes  our  author, 

‘  as  a  watch-word,  in  order  to  avwd  every  thing 'defended  by  the 
science,  as  if  faith  in  the  pure  gospel  were  in  danger,  is  a  weakness, 
to  which  a  reflecting  mind  might  be  thought  to  rise  superior.  If  re- 
*  puted  metaphysical  writers  reproach  evangelical  religion  as  an  irra¬ 
tional  system,  it  is  clearly  the  more  incumbent  on  its  friends, — ^who 
exult  in  its  unrivalled  excellency,  though  clothed  in^the  simplest 
dress,  to  evince,  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reason,  and  that  the  various  hypotheses  of  its  opposera 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  close  investigation.  To  shrink  from  enquiry 
under  such  a  charge,  would  be  virtually  to  confess  the  weak* 
ness  of  bur  cause,  to  confess  that  faith  and  sound  philosophy, 
religion  and  right  reason  are  *  incompatible,  to  confrss,  either 
that  we  are  believers  of  an  iirational  creed,  dr  ignorant 
of  its  true  import.  „That  *_scieiice_falsely_  called,*  has  been  the 
means  of  perverting  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel,  is  but  too  evident 
in  every  page  of  ecclesiastical  history:  but  it  isako  an  undeniable 
fact,  that  false  interpretations  of  scripture  have  corrupted  the  schools 
of  moral  philosophy.  The  influence^  indeed,  is  reciprocal ;  defection 
in  the  one,  producing  deterioration  in  the  other.’  pp.  29^31. 

.  By  science,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  that  know¬ 
ledge,  exclusively,  which  is  derived  from  sources  distinct 
from  revdation,  but  all  knowledge  systematically  arranged 
and  harmonized,  which  is  founded  on*  appropriate  evidence 
whether  natural  or  revealed.  Physical  science  is  built  on 
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experiments,  and  accurately  observed  facts ;  analogotts  t(> 
which  in  theology  and  morals,  are  the  unequivocal  de¬ 
clarations  of  scripture.  From  these,  in  addition  to  other 
primary  truths,  are  deduced  general  principles,  which  cannot 
De  legitimately  controverted,  and  by  the  aid  of  which,  dif* 
ficultics  may  be  explained,  obscurities  elucidated,  and  ap¬ 
parent  contradictions  reconciled.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  term  science  in  reference  to  theology,  implies  an 
entire  comprehension  of  all  its  objects.  Even  natural  phila- 
sophy  does  not  profess  to  teach  the  essences  of  things,  or 
their  intimate  modes  of  operation,  but  only  arranges  facts 
and  ascertains  general  laws.  Every  work  of  Deity  has -its 
mysteries,  when  contemplated  by  finite  minds,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  unphilosophical  than  the  notion  that  Reve¬ 
lation  should  be  without  them.  Hence  the  radical  fallacy  of 
that  system  of  interpretation  adopted  by  those  who,  with 
a  self-complacency  not  to  be  envied  by  the  wise,  call  them¬ 
selves  rational  divines.  Theological  science  is  as  far  from 
excluding  mystery,  as  it  is  from  admitting  contradictions. 

These  observations,  we  trust,  are  sufficient  to  evince  the 
utility  of  science  both  to  repel  the  attacks  of  sceptics,  and 
to  establish  controverted  expositions  of  scripture.  We  have 
now  to  inquire  how'  it  has  been  employed  in  the  work 
before  us.  And  here,  we  trust,  we  shall  be  forgiven  if  we 
pause  a  moment,  to  pay  a  merited  tribute  of  esteem  to  the 
memory  of  its  lamented  author.  To  the  voice  of  human 
praise  or  censure  he  is  now  alike  insensible  ;  but  it  is  de-» 
light ful  to  live  even  in  retrospect  with  the  great  and  good 
— with  those  whose  talents  we  have  admired,  and  whose 
virtues  we  have  loved.  We  have  not  now  to  speak  of  the 
mild  and  attractive  graces,  the  “  daily  beauty,”  the  un¬ 
spotted  purity  of  his  life  and  conversation :  but  it  is  strictly 
within  our  province  to  say  that  few  men  have  appeared 
better  qualified  than  Dr.  Williams,  to  excel  in  the  arduous 
and  important  pursuits  to  which  he  attached  himself.  With 
a  mind  singularly  penetrating,  capable  of  forming  the  clearest 
conceptions,  uninfluenced  by  mere  human  authority,  ever  em¬ 
ployed  in  research,  inflexibly  attached  to  truth,  unrufiled  by 
passion,  and  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  object  by  extra¬ 
neous  circumstances,  he  could  pursue  a  train  of  reasoning 
to  its  remotest  extent,  with  little  hazard  of  failure  in  logical 
accuracy.  Unfitted,  perhaps,  to  wander  in  the  fields  of 
fancy,  and  contemplate  unreal  objects,  his  great*  delight  was 
to  study  actual  existences,  and  to  form  correct  notions  of 
their  properties,  relations,  causes,  and  effects.  So  purely  in- 
tdll^tual  was  his  taste,  that  he  derived  unspeakably  more 
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pleasure  from  an  increase  of  his  knowledge,'  than  couhl  be 
enjoyed  from  all  the  exercises  of  sense,  or  the  delights  of 
imagination.  The  •discipline  of  his  mind,  indeed,  was  truly 
remarkable.  By  habits  of  abstraction  and  rigid  thinking,  the 
superior  principle  seemed  to  have  acquired  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  ascendancy  over  the  co  poreal  part,  and  the  processes  of 
meditation  and  argument  were  pursued  without  interruption 
from  the  disturbing  intluence  of  passion  or  fancy  : 

Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants. 

Began  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape,  ^ 

* .  The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 

And  turn  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul’s  essence. 

Till  all  was  made  immortal.  Milton. 

Aware  of  the  different  sources  of  error,  he  was  ever  upon 
his  guard  ;  particularly  as  to  the  ambiguities  of  words  and 
the  imposing  influence  of  customary  phrases.  The  powers  of 
his  mind  were  employed  on  things  ratiier  than  tenns,  and  till 
he  had  completely  grasped  and  rendered  secure  from  change  of 
attitude,  the  first  principles  and  chief  topics  of  any  designed 
treatise,  he  did  not  proceed  a  step.  He  cannot  easily  be  de¬ 
tected  in  the  common  fault  of  attaching  to  an  important  term 
more  at  one  time  than  another,  or  in  admitting  the  slightest 
diversity  in  its  application.  ’Whenever  for  a  moment  we  have 
suspected  incorrectness  in  his  argument,  a  reference  to  his  defi- 
nitious,  by  convicting  us  of  some  unperceived  association,  has 
rendered  what  before  appeared  obscure,  clear  and  convincing.^ 
With  such  a  guide,  we  may  enter  with  confidence  and  pleasiu'e, 
upon  paths,  where  not  a  few,  and  those  of  no  vulgar  name, 
have  found  themselves  bewildered. 

In  the  ‘  Introduction,*  which  is  written  with  a  singular  union 
of  candour  and  firmness,  of  mildness  and  force,  the  author  ac¬ 
quaints  us  with  the  course  of  study  and  the  gradations  of  thought 
which  led  to  this  work  ;  with  the  radical  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded; — with  their  salutary  influence  on  his  own  mind,  as 
well  in  public  and  official  duties  as  in  private  life ;  as  well  in 
health,  as  in  the  solemn  times  of  sickness,  and  the  expected 
approach  of  death.”  '  He  also  states  the^  reception  with  which 
some  of  the  leading  thoughts  had  met,  when  previously  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  public  in  a  detached  form,  and  of  the  increasingly 
finn  persuasion,  which  these  various  tests  had  produced,  that 
they  were  founded  in  immutable  truth.  He  then  proceeds  to 
mention  the  following  specific  objects  at  which  he  had  more 
particularly  aimed ;  viz. 

‘  — to  counteract  the  spreading  and  growing  influence  of  what  he 
considers  a  false  and  pernicious  moral  philosophy ; — to  exhibit  the 
divine  character  in  an  honourable,  amiable,  and  attractive  light ; — 
VoL.  XI.  F 
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to  reconcile  seeming  inconsistencies  respecting  the  dmne  conduct 
to  confirm  serious  Christians  in  the  radical  principles  of  revealed 
truth,  .against  the  subtleties  of  scepticism ;  and  to  vindicate  the 
rationality  of  experimental  religion  against'the  too  prevalent  charge 
of  enthusiasm/ 

Of  the  high  importance  of  these  objects,  no  one  can  enter¬ 
tain  a  doubt :  they  are  equally  interesting  to  the  philosopher, 
the  scientific  theblogian,  and  the  humble  practical  Christian ; 
alike  worthy  the  exertion  of  the  greatest  intellect,  and  suited  to 
affect  the  most  pious  heart.  The  false ’.philosophy  examined 
and  refuted,  is  of  two  descriptions :  'the  one  attributing  a 
*  strange  kind  of  self-sufficiency  to  the  active*  powers  of  man, 
in  opposition  to  the  gracious  influence  of  Ood,*  unhappily  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  names  of  Reid  and  Beattie  :  the  other  imputing 
to  the  ‘  Supreme  Being  effects  which’ he  expressly  hates  and 
condemns and  which  under  the  specious  name  of  philoso¬ 
phical  necessity,  is  espoused  by  Hartley  and  Priestley.  The 
iformer  of  these  is' justly  characterized  as  the  ‘  philosophy  of 
conjecture and  yet  with  peculiar  concern  we  have  observed 
the  influence  it  is  acquiring  in  the  minds  of  many  who  *  would 
shrink  from  the  consequences  which  it  necessarily  involves. 

-  That  we  are  indebted  to  Reid  for  many  valuable  researches 
respecting  the  intellectual  powers  of  man,  must  be  admitted  ; 
but  his  notions  respecting  the  active  powers  of  the  human 
mind  appear  to  us  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  no  less 
than  to  sentiments  of  genuine  piety.  ~  They  would  lead  us, 
liowever  different  might  be  the  intention  of  the  philosopher, 
by  ascribing  to  ourselves  the  good  which  we  can  have  by 
derivation  only,  to  rob  the  first  cause  of  that  glory”  which  he 
justly  claims,  and  which  he  will  “  by  no  means  give  to  anotlier.” 
To  conceive  of  the  human  will  as  possessed  of  the  high  pre¬ 
rogative  of  being  a  first  cause  of  positive  excellence,  to  speak 
of  it  as  a  self-determining  power ;  because  we  are  conscious  of 
liberty  in  our  actions,  appears  to  us  to  betray  at  once  an  inac¬ 
curate  notion  of  that  faculty,  inattention  to  the  nature  of  liberty, 
and  a  disregard  of  the  essential  attributes  of  him  in  whom 
we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being.”  The  will  is  not  power 
itself,  but  the  medium  of  power ;  and  liberty  implies  the  free 
exercise  of  that  medium  ;  while  the  origin  of  the-  power  which 

-  by  the  will  passes  into  act,  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  if 
good,  doubtless  in  him  from  whom  “  every  good  and  every 
perfect  gift”  proceeds.  As  Reid,  in  his  zeal  for  freedom,  seems, 
witli  rash  hand,  to  release  the  creature  from  an  essential  part 
of  his  dependence  uj)on  the  Creator ;  so,  with  equal  teinerityt 
Priestley  and  his  followers,  would  so  surround  him  with  the 
chains  of  God^s  decrees,  as  to  destroy  his  agency,  and  either 
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^  annihilate  moral  evil,  or  preposterously  ascribe  it  to  the  source 
of  all  good.  From  each  of  these  systems,  thus  erecting 
themselves  into  tribunals,  to  try,  on  opposite  allegations,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  the  work  before  us  appeius  to  a  more 
consistent  view  of  things,  by  which  religion  is  found  to  harmo* 
nise  with  right  reason/’  and  ‘‘  faith”  with  ‘‘  sound  phi¬ 
losophy.’’ 

All  false  systems  of  morals,  as  well  as  all  incongruous  and 
dangerous  tenets  in  theology,  spring  from  inconsistent  notions 
of  the  Divine  character.  On  the  one  hand,  the  pricl^and,  self 
importance  of  man^  has  led  him  to  limit  the  unalienable  pi(^- 
rogative  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  dispense  favours  according 
to  liis  holy  pleasure,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  an  undistinguishii^ 
mercy ;  while  on  the  other,  injudicious  assertors  of  his  so¬ 
vereignty,  by  representing  it  as  capricious,  have  tarnished  its 
glory,  arrayed  it  in  inconceivable  terrors,  and  rendered  equity 
itself  dependent  on  its  decisions.  The  result  of  the  first  of 
these  errors  is  dangerous  presumption  ;  and  of  tlie  second,  a 
superstitious  dread,  which  either  sinks  into  despair,  or  takes 
refuge  in  infidelity.  The  idea  that  justice  is  constitutecl  solely 
by  uncontrolable  will,  may  make  us  tremble,  but  cannot  in¬ 
spire  love ;  and  to  represent  the  supreme  will  as  bounded  by 
any  thing  but  wisdom  and  equity,  is  to  speculate  in  a  manner 
alike  repugnant  to  plain  fact,  to  the  becoming  humility  of  a 
created  being,  and  to  divine  independence.  Just  views  op 
these  subjects,  encourage  the  hope  of  the  humble,  check  the 
arrogance  of  the  vain,  invigorate  the  piety  of  the  devout, 
and  refute  the  objections  of  the  sceptical.  They  lead  us  to 
contemplate  the  Deity,  not  as  possessing  any  undefiiiable  and 
dreadful  property,  which  disposes  him  to  seek  glory  from  the 
misery  oi  his  creatures,  w  hich  confounds  the  ideas  of  cruelty 
and  justice,  ^nd  which  renders  power  synonimous  with  equity  ; 
but  as  in  himself  infinitely  amiable,  and  worthy  of  confidence ; 
an  object  in  which  the  understanding  fully  acquiesces,  and  the  ' 
heart  finds  inefikble  repose ;  a  being  terrible  only  in  virtue 
of  his  unchanging  rectitude,  to  which  if  we  oppose  our¬ 
selves,  we  seek  our  own  ruin,  and  dash  ourselves  to  j)ieces 
on  a  rock.  God  is  the  immutable  standard  of  truth  and 
happiness,  from  which  if  we  depart,  it  is  not  He,  but  we 
ourselves,  who  are  the  authors  of  our  own  destruction.  Tfio 
second  object  of  this  work,  therefore,  claims  peculiar  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  facts — that  God  could  have  prevented,  and  yet  has 
allowed,  the  occurrence  of  sin — that  nioral  disqualidpation  for. 
obedience  does  not  diminish  obligation— that  God  ‘  wills  the 
salvation  of  all,  and  yet  all  are  not  ^sayed— and  that  while 
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events  are  decreed,  man  is  a  free  agent, — are  some  of  the 
difficulties,  the  solution  of  which  forms  the  third  object. 
These  difficulties  have  been  painfully  felt  by  most  reflecting 
minds ;  and  to.  the  faith  of  some  haughty  spirits,  who  were 
incapable  of  tracing  out  the  clue  which  the  scriptures  afford 
to  guide  us  through  these  labyrinths,  and  determined  not  to 
believe  what  they  could  not  comprehend,  they  have  even 
proved  fatal.  Because  the  sunshine  of  revealed  light  was 
not  to  b^  enjoyed  without  the  interruption  of  here  and  there 
a^cloud,  these  rationalists  in  their  wisdom,  have  preferred 
total  darkness,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  all  the  gloom 
of  unbelief.  Such  conduct,  whether  a  satisfactory  elucidation 
of  these  mysteries  be  obtained  or  not,  is  without  excuse ; 
for  surely  but  a  small  portion  of  modesty  is  required  to  at¬ 
tribute  seeming  inconsistencies  of  this  kind,  rather  to  a  de¬ 
fect  in  our  own  understanding  or  industry,  than  to  contra¬ 
dictions  in  a  revelation  attested  by  evidences  without  number. 
The  man  who  suspends  his  belief  in  inspired  records,  on  tjie 
success  of  his  endeavours  to  comprehend  all  their  mysteries, 
and  to  explain  all  their  difficulties,  is  not  less  the  creature 
of  folly  and  the  object  of  pity,  than  he  who  should 
assign  as  the  reason  of  his  atheism,  that  he  had  tried  in 
vain  to  understand  all  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature. 
Error  and  delusion  are  the  only  fruit  to  be  reaped  by  such 
temerity,  for  the  wise  is  snared  in  his  own  crafti¬ 
ness  but  “  the  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment.”  We 
are  taught  that  “  secret  things  belong  to  God,  but  things 
which  are  revealed  to  us  and  to  our  children  not  to  in¬ 
terdict  enquiry  ;  not  that  we  should  sit  down  contented  in  our 
ignorance,  and  account  every  .thing  which  we  know  not  at 
present  to  be  locked  up  in  the  impenetrable  councils  of 
heaven ;  but  to  remind  us  that  our  faculties  are  limited,' 
and  that,  when  exj)anded  to  their  utmost,  much  will  still 
remain  which  is  placed  far  beyond  their  boundaries  ;  much 
which  will  lead  us  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  infinite 
wisdom,  and  exclaim  in  adoring  humility:  “  O  the  depth 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God ;  his  judg¬ 
ments  are  unsearchable,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out.*’ 
Things,  however,  which  can  be  known  by  the  exertion  of 
our  intellect,  and  the  use  of  lawful  means  of  enquiry,  are 
virtually  revealed,  are  ‘‘  for  us  and  for  our  children,*' '  and 
it  is  at  once  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  discover  them. 
Speculation  indeed  is  not  to  interrupt  practice,  but,  believ¬ 
ing  whatever  is  attested  by  suitable  evidence,  and  turning 
whatever  we  believe  to  .  purposes  of  piety,  we  are  still  to 
look  farther,  and  to  continue .  researches,  which,  far  from 
keing  bounded  by  time,  even  eternity  itself  will  neither  ar- 
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rest,  nor  fail  to  reward.  If  it  be  asked,  therefore,  how  far 
an  attempt  to  explore  the  mysteries  comprized  under  the 
third  object  is  right,  the  reply  must  dej>end  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions,  that  other  tilings  more  pressing  in  their  claims  are 
not  neglected ;  that  the  means  employed  are  legitimate ;  that 
practical  ends  are  proposed ;  and  that  humble  piety  is  the 
guide,  t  If  the  demand  be,  how  far  is  such  an  object  impor¬ 
tant  ;  the  answer  refers  us  to  the  comparative  magnitude  of 
those  practical  ends;  and,  in  the  present  case,  they  are  to 
wrest  from  the  infidel  his  instruments  of  mischief ; — to  re¬ 
lieve  the  embarrassments  of  the  believer; — to  rectify  erro¬ 
neous  interpretations  of  scripture  ; — to  restrain  the  wicked 
by  exhibiting  his  obligations ; — and  to  guard  the  righteous 
from  the  dangers  of  self-dependence. 

The  sacred  Scriptures  reveal  a  great  variety  of  truths, 
all  of  high  value  towards  the  complete  formation  of  the 
Christian  character,  but  differing  from  each  other  in  relative 
importance,  and  designed  for  various  purposes.  Some  are 
fundamental,  while  others  are  adapted  to  the  “  building  up” 
of  the  edifice  of  Christian  piety.  ,Thes6,  however,  are  not  com¬ 
municated  in  a  regular  series,  arranged  precisely  acording  to 
the  order  of  their  magnitude,  or  the  way  in  which  they  may 
most  profitably  be  contemplated  and  applied  to  practice ;  but 
'  they  are  distributed  through  the  sacred  volume  without  method, 
being  introduced  apparently  as  circumstances  directed  tho 
minds  of  the  writers.  Conviction  of  sin  must  precede  ap¬ 
plication  to  Christ  for  Salvation  ;  faith  in  the  Redeemer  is 
requisite  before  there  can  be  acceptable  obedience ;  and 
unless  good  works  follow,  faith  is  inefficient ;  but  we  do  not 
find  the  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  which  are  more  especially 
"adapted  to  each  of  these  states,  uniformly  exhibited  without 
intermixture  in  this  order.  Somn  statements  apply  to  persons 
in  one  moral  condition,  others  refer  to  characters  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  description  :  some  address  man  as  a  free,  accountable 
agent ;  others  regard  him  as  under  benevolent  influence  re¬ 
sulting  from  preordination  and  purpose:  at  one  time  the 
same  things  are  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  man,  which,  at 
another,  are  d^nbed  'as  the  gift  of  God;  and  what  here 
we  are  taught  to  consider  as  our  duty,  is  there  represented 
as  inestimable  privilege.  This  apparent  confusion  is  suited 
to  the  ends  of  nioral  government,  and  doubtless  designed  to 
engage  the  attentive  study  of  mankind.  To  have  clear  views 
and  right  practice,  it  is  necessary  for  us  diligently  to  apply 
ourselves  to  the  divine  word;  to  compare  its  respective 
parts,  to  arrange  its  principles,  and  to  appropriaite  its  facts, 

I  declarations,  commands,  threatnings,  exhortations,  and  promises, 
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to  the  respective  ends  and  uses  for  which  they  were  designed. 
Danger  not  less  imminent  may  arise  from  the  misapplication, 
than  from  the  ignorance  of  doctrines ;  from  an  undue  and 
disorderly  regard  to  one  truth,  or  to  the  neglect  of  another, 
than  from  a  denial  of  both.  One  man  is  zealous  for  good 
works,  but  not  perceiving  the  station  they  occupy  or  the 
order  they  follow  in  the  Christian  constitution,  he  places  them 
before  faith,  and  thus  substitutes  obedience  to  the  law  for 
the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Another  person,  seeing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  faith,  but  ignorant  of  its  nature,  overlooks  the 
aemands  of  the  legislator,  and  makes  the  law  void.  Of  all 
the  numerous  sects  of  professed  Christians,  there  is  perhaps 
none  which  does  not  embrace  some  important  truths ;  but  by 
misapprehending  their  design,  by  applying  tliem  to  wrong 
purposes,  or  by  so  confining  attention  to  some  as  to  exclude 
others,  they  pervert  the  order  of  heaven,  and  expose  both 
themselves  and  others  to  unspeakable  peril.  Hence  the  value 
of  the  next  object  of  our  author  ^ ‘  to  guard  against  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  to  display  truths  according  to  the  beautiful  pro¬ 
portion  maintained  m  the  sacred  oracles.' 

Man  is  a  creature  possessed  as  well  of  passions  as  of  in¬ 
telligence,  and  the  religion  of  Christ  not  only  addresses  the 
understanding,  but  interests  the  heart. ,  To  extirj)ate  the  pas- . 
sions  was  the  vain  attempt  of  Stoicism  ;  it  is  the  province 
of  Christianity  to  regulate  them.  No  sooner  is  divine  truth 
rightly  j>erceived,  than  its  eflects  are  felt  ‘‘  on  the  heart  and 
life,  in  the  conscience  and  affections,”  and  a  man’s  consci¬ 
ousness  of  these  effects  in  succession,  is,  with  propriety,  called 
his  experience.  In  every '  age,  true  religion  has  been  the 
butt  of  bloody  infidelity,  and  to  brand  the  profession  of  this 
exp^ence  with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  fanaticism,,  is 
‘  among  the  fashionable  obloquies  of  the  times.’  To  cover 
the  followers  of  Christ  with  unmerited  disgrace,  is  the  con¬ 
stant  aim  of  his  enemies,  and,  ‘  provided  they  can  accom¬ 
plish  their  end,  they  are  not  very  scrujMilous  about  the  means : 
ridicule  or  intolerance,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  so  that 
the  enthusiasts  can  be  caught  and  crushed.  Now  though 
to  reason  with  such  characters  is  next  to  hopeless,  yet  to 
reason  against  them  and  to  expose  their  absurdity,  may  be  of 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.’  Such  are  the 
ends  proposed  in  the  work  before  us,  as  stated  in  the  In¬ 
troduction,”  which,  considered  as  a  composition,  for  acute¬ 
ness  of  remark,  and  vigour  of  expression,  possesses  very  rare 
excellence. 

Some  of  the  subjects,  which  in  the  pursuit  of  these  purpose# 
most  necessarily  come  under  consideration,  are  of  great  and 
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acknowle<lg^  difficulty.  "Far,  however,  from  entering  upon 
the  investi^tien  of  them  >  rashly,  our  au^or,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  work,  takes  a  *  calm  and  extensive  survey  of 
them;  and,  convinced  that  success  in  theological  enquiries, 
is  not ’to  be  expected  unless  the  mind  be  previously  devoted 
to  truth  and  piety,  he  solemnly  prepares  it  by  devout  medi¬ 
tation.  The  first  Chapter,  accordingly,  consists  of  two  sections ; 
the  former,  ‘‘  On  difficulties  to  be  surmounted;*'  the. latter, 

<<  On  the*  nature  and  use  of  Scriptural  Authority  *  and  evi¬ 
dence.” 

AmOatg  Uhe  ‘  intricaeies  in  which,  ‘when  they  attempt  to 
reconcile  *  the  occurrence  of  moral  -  evil  with  the  ’  perte^ions 
of  Deity,  and  die  irreversible  ^ divine  decree ‘Wth  'human 
liberty,  Theologians  find  themselves  *  involved ;  the  question 
wOfy  TO  Kxxtf  ?  VVhemce  comes  evil  ?  has  ever  been  considered 
as  the  '  most '  perplexing.  No  stranger  to  these  embarrass¬ 
ments,  the  writer  of  the  work  before  us  saw  that  some  of 
the  greatest  minds,  from  the  time  of  Orioen  to  the  present 
day,  had  bent  their  attention  towards  it,  without  success. 
What  they  had  written  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  witliin  his 
reach,  he  had  car efully  read  ;  and,  dissatisfied  with  the  result 
of  their  labours,  convinced  of  the 'importance  of;  the> question, 
and  naturally  fond  of  research,  he  collected ‘their  scattered 
lights,  and  ajqilied  -himself 'to  a -still  farther  elucidation  of 
a  matter  so  obscure.  ‘  In  the  course  of  this  reading,  however, 
be  perceived,  that  repeated  failure  had  at'  length  produced 
despair ;  and,  that  many  persons  equally  eminent  for  ability 
tnd  religion,  had  ventured  to  pronounce  it  an  unsearchable 
mystery;  accompanying  their  decision  with  cautions  against 
farther  attempts,  both  as  vain  in  tliemselves,  and  iujui'iuus  in 
tlieir  consequences.  Among  these  the  most  remaikable  were 
found  in  the  writings  of  lieighton  and  .  Saiirin.  The  pas¬ 
sages  are  produced  and  commented  upon.  At  the  first  view 
of  these  remarks,  the  author  felt  himself  discouraged,  and 
was  near  -  abandoning  his  design;  but,  on  dose  inspection, 
he  found,  in  the  very  dissuasives  of  the  one,  new  motives  to 
proceed;  and,  in  the  statements  of  the- other,  errors  so  ap¬ 
parent  as  to  account  for  his  perplexity.  These  circumstances, 
together  with  some  observations  of  men  not  less  eminent 
and  pious  than  these,  ahd  particularly  of  Dr.  -Watts,  inciting 
to  farther  study,  induced  him  to  consider  their  interdictions 
^  premature,  and  to  resume  his  purpose;  with  a  determi¬ 
nation,  however,  to  profit  by  their  sentiments,  to  proceed  with 
redoubled  caution,  to  keep  practical  ‘ends  in  view,  to.  avoid 
rash  curiosity,  and  especially  to  beware  of  disputing  against 
Clod.  Considering  the  subject,  in  short,  as  intimately  con- 
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nected  with  a  ri^ht  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves, 
and  possessing  a  fortitude  of  understanding  natural  to  “  souls 
of  larger  size,”  a  fortitude,  however,  chastened  by  Christian 
humility  and  consecrated  by  lively  devotion ;  he  entered 
upon  the  work  with  these  prefatory  reflections; — reflections 
which  it  is  impossible  that  a  pious  mind  can  review  without 
powerful  and  sympathetic  emotions. 

‘  And  now  before  I  launch  with  my  small  bark  into  this  sea 
of  difficulties,  where  so  many  dangerous  rocks  abound,  on  which 
greater  and  stronger  vessels  than  mine  have  been  wrecked;  I 
would  make  a  solemn  pause,  and  for  a  few  moments  indulge  that 
disposition  to  which  all  theological  and  moral*  investigations  ought 
to  be  subservient.  Contemplating  the  blessed  God,  I  behold  an 
ocean  unfathomable  and  without  shore !  But  what  is  man  ?  <  Canst 
thou,*  worm  of  the  earth,  ‘  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection?*  a  perfection,/ high 
as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do?*  a  perfection  ‘  deeper  than  heu, 
what  canst  thou  know  ?*  There  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding ! 
It  is  no  wonder  that  my  conceptions  of  an  infinite  Spirit,  and 
of  his  transcendant  properties,  should  be  inadequate ;  for  it^^is  but 
a  *  small  portion  of  his  ways’  I  can  understand.  And  if  his 
ways  are  *  past  finding  out,*  if  his  expressed  judgments  are  un¬ 
searchable,  what  must  be  his  secret  counsels  ?  ‘  Who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who  hath  been  his  comisellor  ?  For 
of  him,  and  to  him  and  through  him  are  all  things,  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever.*  Yet  ‘‘  that  the  soul  be  without  knowledge,  it  is  not 
good.**  I  am  told  as  the  language  of  encouragement  from  the 
great  Supreme,  that  ^  a  w^ise  man  will  increase  learning  ;*  and  that 
‘  a  man  of  understanding  shall  attain  unto  wise  counsels.*  Ought 
I  then  to  exclude  myself  from  being  interested  in  this  benevolent 
address  ?  *  My  Son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words,  and  hide  my 
commandments  w^ith  thee  :  so  that  thou  incline  thine  ear  unto 
wisdom,  and  apply  thine  heart  to  understanding ;  yea,  if  thou 
criest  after  knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  for  understanding ; 
if  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid 
-  treasures ;  then  thou  shalt  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
Jind  the  knovoledge  of  God,  For  thie  Lord  giveth  wisdom ;  out 
of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  understanding.  He  layeth 
up  sound  wisdom  for*  the  righteous  ;  he  is  a  buckler  to  them 
that  walk  uprightly.  He  keepeth  the  paths  of  judgment,  and 
•  preserveth  the  way  of  his  saints.  Then  shalt  thou  understand 
righteousness,  and  judgment,  and  equity,  yea  every  good  path.* 
I  am  assured  by  an  infallible  oracle  of  truth  and  wisdom,  that 
•to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 'he  hath 
sent  is  life  eternal.*  His  .children  are  authorized  to  hope  for 
‘  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,*  that  they  may  know  the  in¬ 
dications  of  his  wdll.  Those  who  go  on  to  fear  the  Lord,  may 
hope  to  be  favoured  with  a  secret  unknown  to  others;  and  he 
has  promised  to  •  shew  them  his  covenant.’  Why  am  I  endowed 
with  intellect  and  reason,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of  contemplating, 
with  attention  and  reverence,  the  glorious  nature  and  perfections 
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of  my  Maker,  the  wonderful  works  of  his  goodness,  wisdom  and 
power ;  the  sublime  movements  of  his  providence,  and  the  sublimer 
operations  of  his  grace  ?  How  shall  I  intelligently  adore,  and 
love,  and  serve  that  God,  of  whose  equity  as  a  Governor,  and 
of  whose  prerogative  as  a  Benefactor,  I  have  no  settled  con¬ 
ceptions?  This  I  clearly  understand,  that  my  Creator,  the  sclf- 
existcnt,  independent,  and  omnipotent  first  Cause,  is  all,  and 
that  I  am  nothing.  On  this  condition  alone  can  I  hope  for 
blissful  existence — that  I  consider  myself  as  nothing  and  vanity 
in  his  presence.  The  moment  I  begin  to  apprehend  myself  to 
be  something  voithout  him,  I  stand  condemned.  Let  me,  then', 
for  a  few  moments  of  that  vain  life  which  passeth  as  a  shadow, 
withdraw  from  created  scenes,  adore  in  solemn  silence,  and  be 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  greatness  of  my  Creator.  No  sensual, 
state  can  be  productive  of  more  real  enjoymejit,  than  this  kind 
of  self-annihilation,  or  more  conformable  to  eternal  rectitude  and 
reason.  Only  divine  grace  can  subdue  the  swellings  and  proud 
boastings  of  the  human  heart.  When  the  creature  claims  any 
power,  whether  of  the  will,  or  of  any  other  faculty  to  do  ’the 
least  good,  without  the  aid  of  him  who  said,  “  withoiit  me  ye  can 
do  nothing,’^  he  elevates  an  idol  and  presents  it  with  incense. 
This  idol  is  self;  O  vanity,  O  nothing,  how  blind  art  thou  to 
thy  nature !  Thou  canst  no  more  act  well  without  God,  in  proud  disdain 
of  his  aid,  than  thou  canst  form  a  living  body,  or  create  an  active  soul. 
What  good  do  I  possess  with  which  he  did  not  furnish  me  ?  Or  what 
good  have  I  done  to  which  he  did  not  prompt,  or  in  which  he  did  not  as¬ 
sist  me?  O  my  Creator,  Saviour,  and  Sanctifier,, preserve  me  from 
the  evil  to  which  every  human  being  is  liable,  but  from  which 
by  gracious  influence,  thou  canst  effectually  defend  me.  I  beseech 
thee,  O  thou  God  of  truth,  suffer  no  falsehood  of  any  kind  to  drop 
from  my  pen  to  thy  dishonour,  whilst  after  the  example  of  thy 
faithful  servants  in  former  periods,  I  attempt  to  disprove  the 
impious  accusation,'^  and  to  remove  the  foul  calumny,  which  are 
virtually  uttered  by  too  many — If  God  has  decreed  to  bestow 
more  grace  upon  one,  than  upon  another,  his  xmys  are  not  equal  ; 
if  we  have  no  sufficient  power  without  his  influence  to  convert 
ourselves,  x\3hy  doth  he  yet  Jiiid  Jaidtf  ^  Let  this  effort,  sincerely 
intended,  however  weak,  stand  as  a  monument  for  God,  to  testify 
against  the  self-idolatry  of  every  cr^ture/  pp.  67 — 71. 

Were  all  investigations  of  sacred  truth  conducted  under 
the  influence  of  such  enlightened  and  holy  feeling  as  .this  quo¬ 
tation  displays,  we  might  indeed  expect  that  the  ‘  light  which 
is  sown  tor  the  righteous,’  would  speedily  spring  up,  and 
produce  its  richest  fruits. 

The  second  section  of  this  chajHer,  ^  On  Scriptural  Au¬ 
thority  and  Evidence,’  will  be  read  with  peculiar  pleasure 
and  advantage.  In  this  part,  the  author  first  exposes  the 
nature  and  origin  of  pretended  authorities  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  then  considers  the  true  source,  proper  limits, 
VoL.  XI.  G 
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and  riglit  application  of  Scriptural  authority.  Pretended  au¬ 
thorities  are  of  two  kinds  ; — traditions,  both'  ’  Jewish  and 
Christian,  togetlier  with  decrees  of  Councils  and  Popes 
and  the  right  assumed  by  some,  of  imposing  on  otliers, 
fallible  interpretations  of  Scripture.  The  binding  force  of 
traditions,  the  belief  of  which  had  long  been  a  most  con¬ 
venient  instrument  of  priestly  domination,  was  renounced  by 
the  Reformers  ;  but  the  power  of  one  class  of  men  to .  pre¬ 
scribe  to  the  faitli  of  another,  was  left  quite  undisputed. 
They  did  indeed  protest  against  the  abuse  of  that  dangerous 
prerogative,  and  from  past  experience  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  exercised,  they  wished  totransferit  to  other  powers; 
but  the  principle  itself  on  which  the  claim  was  lounded, 
was  neither  condemned,  nor  even  suspected  of  pernicious 
tendency.  Provided  only  that  men  were  commanded  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  was  not  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  they  were 
not  disposed  to  inquire  how  fallible  man  could  either  really 
add  to  divine  authority,  on  which  all  necessary  truths  w’ere 
already  enjoined,  or  even  profess  it  without  intolerable  ar¬ 
rogance  ; — nor  did  they  consider  that  the  belief  of  propo¬ 
sitions,  however  true  and  important,  when  received  on  mere 
human  authority,  differs  essentially  from  that  faith  which  is 
retjuired  in  **  the  lively  oracles,”  of  which  it  is  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic,  that  it  rests  on  Divine  veracity.  By 
allowing  that  there  might  be'  two  authorities,  the  one  liable 
to  err,  and  tlie  other  infallible,  they  left  room  for  the  gra¬ 
dual  introduction  of  most  dangerous  impositions.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  thb  assumption  are  admirably  exposed  by  our 
author,  w^ho  argues — that  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  these 
two  should  always  be  coincident  in  their  prescriptions that 
if  they  were,  the  very  nature  of  moral  government  forbids 
the  association  of  claims  between  wluch  the  disparity  is  in¬ 
finite  ; — that  the  Bible  is  addressed  alike  to  every  man  within 
whose  reach  it  comes ; — that  to  suppose  it  empow^ers  any 
particular  set  of  men  to  judge  and  determine  for  others,  is 
unspeakably  absurd ; — and  that  finally,  if  such  a  fact  could 
be  proved,  of  itself  it  would  be  sufficient  to  discredit  the 
pretensions  of  that  Book  to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  reve¬ 
lation.  And  indeed,  that  any  men  should  be  empowered  to 
domineer  over  the  consciences  of  others,  is  so  inconsistent  with 
individual  responsibility,  that  it  is  no  wonder,  the  false  sup' 
position  of  such  a  delegated  right,  has  really  produced  so 
much  infidelity.' 

After  establishing  the  principles,  that  the  Bible  alone  has 
authority  to  claim  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  that  it  can 
admit  of  no  accessory  power,  the  next  inquiry  is,. on  wbal 
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Unrounds  is  that  authority  founded,  and  what  is  the  proper 
sphere  of  its  influence,  and  extent  of  its  application  ? 

That  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  divinely  inspired,  and 
that  they  were  specially  designed  for  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  to  all  future  ages,  are  the  positions  which  establish 
their  claims  ;  and,  by  virtue  of  these,  we  are  bound  to  be¬ 
lieve  whatever  they  really  declare,  and  to  admit  nothing 
which  contradicts  their  testimony.  They,  however,  were  never 
intended  to  exclude  other  kinds  of  evidence,  or  to  weaken 
tlie  authority  of  truths  deduced  from  other  incontrovertible  ^ 
principles.  On  some  subjects,  especially  in  the  science  of 
morals,  God  has  granted  us  many  sources  of  information  ; 
and  then  only  are  the  deductions  of  reason  to  be  rejected, 
when  they  are  inconsistent  with  revelation ;  not  indeed  that 
right  reason  and  revealed  trutli  are  ever  really  discordant, 
but  that  in  such  inquiries  we  are  liable  to  err,  both  in 
primary  assumptions  and  subsequent  inferences,  while  tho 
word  of  God  is  in  itself  infallible.  Ou  these  topics,  and 
others  connected  with  them,  our  readers  will  find  in  the  work 
before  us  masterly  and  valuable  discussions,  alike  distinguished 
by  felicity  of  statement  and  argumentative  force. 

Controversies  in  theology  are  frequently  perpetuated,  ratlier 
by  each  party  misapprehending  the  precise  sense  of  the  other^ 
than  from  any  real  discrepancy  of  sentiment*  It  is  extremely 
difficult  for  us  to  convey  our  notions  precisely,  upon  many 
moral  and  religious  tcmics.  Words,  the  arbitrary  signs  of 
ideas,  and  originally  designating  material  objects,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  very  imperfect  exponents  of  the  higher  departments 
of  mental  intercourse.  The  inductive  manner  by  which  wo 
first  learn  their  meaning  when  thus  applied — the  casual  and 
defective  way  in*  which  that  induction  is  often  made — the 
complex  nature  of  the  objects  intended — the  numerous  senses 
in  which  the  same  term  is  used,  as  more  or  less  abstract, 

expressing  whole,  part,  cause,  eflect,  mode  of  operation,  % 

&c. — are  very  fruitful  sources. of  ambiguity  in  conception,  and 
confusion  in  argument.  Thus  the  term  morale  when  applied 
to  law,  stands  in  opposition  to  positive  precepts ;  when  to 
an  agent,  it  denotes  a  creature  capable  of  government  by 
rational  inducements,  firom  the  possession  of  judgement,  will, 
freedom,  and  objects  of  choice ;  when  to  actions,  it  expresses 
their  quality,  in  relation  to  some  rule ;  when  to  a  cause,  it 
announces  its  mode  of  operation,  as  addressing  viie  under¬ 
standing  and  will,  in  opposition  to  that  which  produces  effects 
^thout  the  intervention  of  those  faculties  iu  tlie  subject; 
when  united  to  the  term  power,  it  sometimes  refers  to  those 
properties  which  qualify  for  free  agency,  and  sometifiics  to 
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the  ilisposition  of  tlie  ^vill  in  any  given  circumstances,  as 
cliusing  or  not  chusing  an  object ;  and,  finally,  when  descriptive 
of  cliaracter,  it  expresses  general  uprightness  and  sobriety  of 
conduct.  When  tvords  admit  of  being  used  witli  so  great 
a  diversity  of  application,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  notions 
attached  to  them  slmuld  frequently  be  confused  and  indefinite, 
and  that  arguments  in  which  ,  they  arc  employed,  should,  if 
not  conducted  with  great  care,  often  become  embarrassed  and 
inconclusive  ?  On  no  subjects  is  there  a  greater  liability  to 
such  inconveniences,  than  on  those  of  theology  and  morals ; 
for  on  none  are  the  principal  terms  more  complex,  and  used 
with  greater  latitude  of  signification.  When  any  thing  like 
closeness  of  discussion  therefore  is  intended,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  meaning  of  the  chief  words  should  be  accurately  de¬ 
fined  ;  and  the  sense  intended  so  illustrated  as  to  j)reclude 
all  danger  of  misconception.  We  have  often  lamented  the 
want  of  due  care  in  this  respect,  especially  on  controverted 
subjects,  and  we  arc  persuaded  that  nothing  wilV  more  con¬ 
duce  tow’^ards  the  adjustment  of  theological  differences  than 
this  obvious  expedient.  Every  one  at  all  conversant  with 
polemics,  must  have  observed,  tliat  disputants  either  seldom 
understand  each  other,  or  arc  willing  to  profit  by  the  un¬ 
settled  terms  employed  by  their  opponents.  In  the  work  we 
are  examining,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  object. 
The  second  Chapter  is  entirely  occupied  with  definitions  and 
illustrations  of  the  terms  ‘  ecpiity — liberty — a  moral  agent — 
moral  evil — the  nature  of  things — a  negative  cause — per¬ 
mission — sovereignty — necessity —contingency — modern  Cal¬ 
vinism — and'  modern  Arminianism.’  The  author,  however, 
does  not,  like  a  lexicographer,  confine  himself  to  the  most 
customary  or  authorized  explanation,  but  affixes  to  each  of 
them  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  just  and  im})ortaut  noeaning, 
precisely  marks  that  sense,  and  uniformly  adheres  to  it 
throughout.  At  the  same  time  we  are.  not  aware  that  he 
has  capriciously  dejwirted  from  established  usage.  It  is  evident, 
indeed,  that  when  new  thoughts  are  to  be  expressed,  either 
old  words  must  be  employed  in  a  new.  sense,  or  new  words 
be  invented.  To  introduce  new  words  is  unpopular,  and 
even  to  employ  old  ones  in  a  new  manner,  is  by  some  deemed 
an  innovation  scarcely  to  be  tolerated.  Yet  if  knowledge 
increases,  one  of  these  metliods  must  be  ado|)ted ;  and  of  the 
two  inconveniences,  Dr.  W.  has  chosen  the  latter.  This 
chapter  is  not,  however,  a  mere  explanation  of  words.  It 
abounds  with  original  remarks  and  illustrations,  singularly  clear 
and  forcible,  of  subjects  about  which  it  is  very  difficult,  and  by 
no  means  common,  to  form  accurate  conceptions.  And  yet 
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of  so  much  importance  are  they,  that  we  cannot  otherwise 
arrive  at  clear  and  satisfactory  results  in  many  of  our  most 
interesting  inquiries.  To  be  able,  however,  in  few  words,  to 
dispel  the  clouds  and  mists  which  usually  hans^  al)out  these 
subjects,  and  to  present  them,  in  a  lis^ht  so  clear  and  stroti^, 
that  their  just  proportions  shall  be  distinctly  seen,  is  theprivilej^e 
only  of  a  comprehensive  ^nd  philosophic  mind.  In  studying 
the  present  performance  we  find  ourselves,  at  once,  in  pos- . 
session  of  principles  almost  unbounded  in  their  application, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  which,  volumes  have  been  read,  and 
much  toil  ’of  thought  endured  in  vain.  How  entangled, 
for  instance,  have  been  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  ne¬ 
cessity  how  vague  and  even  dangerous  the  use  of  the  term 
sovereignty;  how  unsettled  the  opinions  respecting  moral 
agency  ;  and  how  difficult  to  fix  the  standard  of  univeraal 
equity  !  From  false  notions  respecting  this  attribute,  spring 
the  arrogance  of  the  infidel  in  profanely  charging  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  world'  with  injustice,  and  the  presumption  of 
the  Socinian,  in  his  cobweb  theories  respecting  divine  bene¬ 
volence.  The  temerity  of  the  advocates  of  liberty,  in  their 
denial  of  divine  prescience  and  purpose,  and  the  mechanical 
fatalism  of  those  who  patronize  the  notion  of  philosophical 
necessity, — both  take  their  rise  from  incorrect  views  of  the 
principles  they  respectively  espouse.  From  wrong  notions 
of  moral  agency,  and  the  nature  of  sin,  have  originated  at 
once  supralapsarianism,  the  revolting  tenet  of  reprobation,  anti- 
nomianism,  >and  the  pelagian  heresy.  From  a  want  of  just 
views  of  the  nature  of  things  and  negative  causation,  either, 
the  Divine  Being  is  virtually  charged  with  inconsistencies, 
in  condemning  and  hating  *  what  himself  has  producecl ;  or, 
the  very  existence  of.  moral  evil  has  been  in  effect  denied. 
Divine  sovereignty;  an  attribute  the  most  lovely  and  en¬ 
dearing  to  fallen  man,  has,  through  mistake,  been  clothed 
with  terror,  and  so  represented  as  to  fill  with  dismay  the 
hearts  of  those  who  _pught  iHth  delight  and  confidence,  to 
take  refuge  in  it  from  the  storms  of  justice:  while  others,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  wildness  of  their  terror,  have  sought 
protection  in  contingency,  which,  if  it  did  exist  could  avail  them 
nothing.  Finally;  from  want  of  acquaintance  with  prevailing 
systems  of  theology  the  picture  of  modern  Calvinism  has 
been  distorted  'with  frightful  deformities,  to  which  it  has  no 
resemblance;  and .  modem  -  Arminianism,  charged  with  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  it  entirely  disavows.  Mistakes  thus  various, 
^d  thus  unhappy  in  their  consequences,  are  corrected  in 
this  Chapter.''  »  • 

The  third  Chapter  treats  of  moral  government,  as  it  re- 
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lates  *  to  the  Supreme  Governor’ — to  ‘  man  tlie  subject  of 
it’ — ami  to  the  ^  rule  by  which  he  is  governed/  The 
term  governor,  it  is  observed,  includes  .two  distinct  offices, 
that  of  sovereign  and  that  of  judge; — the  latter  being  ex¬ 
ercised  in  awarding  punishment  to  tlie  guilty,  and  the  former 
in  conferring  benefits  beyond  desert  or  equitable  claim.  The 
office  of  a  judge,  as  suchj  never  implies  sovereignty,  and  the 
prerogative  of  a  sovereign  never  extends  to  tlie  violatiou 
of  justice.  By  confounding  royal  prerogative  with  supremacy, 
or  uucontroluble  will,  tyrannical  princes  have  assumed  the 
right  of  acting  as  they  pleased,  no  less  in  inflicting  evils, 
than  in  bestowing  favours.  Hence  they  have  oppressive!) 
enacted  bad  laws,  and  cruelly  executed  them.  But  as  every 
violation  of  equity  is  an  abuse  of  supremacy,  not  of  prero¬ 
gative;  so,  while  suffering  can  properly  proceed  only  from 
justice,  from  sovereignty  can  spring  only  what  is  beneficial. 
A  good  king  will  enact  none  but  wise  and  salutary  laws, 
and  will  punish  only  when  those  laws  are  broken ;  yet,  in 
virtue  of  prerogative,  he  may  distinguish  whom  he  chuses 
with  marks  of  royal  favour.  In  like  manner  the  Supreme 
Governor  never  afflicts  with  punishment,  but  ^  an  equitable 
judge,  and  then  only  exercises  sovereignty,  when  he  commu¬ 
nicates  more  than  could  be  justly  claimed.  Guilt  and  equity 
are  the  cause  of  all  we  suffer ;  prerogative  is  tlie  source  of  all  we 
ei\ioy.  How  lovely,  how  delightful  is  this  view  of  Deity ! 
but  bow  different  from  the  vague,  unscriptural  representation! 
into  which  too  many  are  betrayed,  as  if  his  glorious  sove 
reignty  were  an  object  of  dismay.  It  is  frequently  men 
tioned  with  the  epithets  tremendous,  dreadful,  and  ter 
rible,  and  as  distinct  from  justice.  Now  what  can  be  the 
notions  attached  to  these  terras,  which  will  at  all  accord  witli 
reason,  or  the  divine  records  ?  Equity,  indeed,  through  our 
defection,  and  exposure  to  the  righteous  sentence  of  violated 
law,  has  become  inexpressibly  avrfiil :  but  of  what  other  attri¬ 
bute  in  Deity  can  we  speak  in  similar  language?  If  them 
be  any  thing  besides  justice,  wliich  can  be  denominated  ter* 
rifle,  it  must  be  capricious  will  armed  by  irresistible  power 
But  that  be  far  from  the  righteous  God.  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  It  is  to  our  crimes  and  not 
to  divine  sovereignty  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  tiie  misery 
which  we  fieel  or  fear ;  and  for  all  the  happiness  we  enjoy 
or  antidpate,  we  are  obliged  solely  <  to  >  sovereign  favour. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  throu^  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’*  .Behold  the  equity 
and  sovereignty  of  Gk)d !  To  one  or  other  of  these  principles,  and- 
that  without  the  least  infringement  of  their  mutual  claims  and 
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united  concord,  may  be  referred  every  act  of  divine  legis 
lation ;  and  every  effect  from  the  exercise  of  supreme  go, 
veminent  and  grace.  The  establishment  of  this  fact,  we 
consider  as  of  incalculable  value,  both  to  the  theological 
student,  and  to  every  private  Christian.  The  manner  in  which 
it  may  be  applied  and  improved,  as  well  for  the  solution  of 
difficulties,  as  the  exercise  of  devotion,  is  excellently  shewn 
in  this  judicious  and  admirable  section. 

In -the  second  section,  moral  government  is  considered  in 
reference  to  its  subject,  man.  Here  we  are  presented  with 
a  survey  both  of  the  original  and  present  state  of  human  ac* 
countable  creatures ;  and  their  defection  from  pristine  integ¬ 
rity  is  proved  as  well  from  incontrovertible  fact,  as  from 
holy  Scripture.  The  consequences*  of  this  defection  are 
traced  and  their  grounds  stated.  Then  follow  proofs  that 
these  chUnges  by  no  means  affect  the  true  foundation  of  ac¬ 
countability.  The  argument  by  which  this  is  established  is 
conducted  on  sound  principles,  and  with  great  perspicuity 
and  effect.  The  remarks  on  Will  especially  are  ’  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  would  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  various  errors  of  the  day,  whether  they  arise  from  the 
compulsive,  or  self-determining  hypothesis  ; — from  the  sceptical, 
the  aritinomian,  or  the  pelagian  school.  For  the  arguments, 
our  readers  are  referred  to  the  work  itself.  The  principles  es¬ 
tablished  ate  thus  stated: 

*  Tlie  sum  of  what  has  been  advanced  Is  this:  God  has  eiven 
to  the  soul  of  man,  as  a  form,  an  invariable  principle,  a  tenoency 
towards  good  and  happiness  in  general ;  but  the  will  never  chuses 
what  is  not  represented  to  it  by  the  understanding.  The  will 
however  is  capable  of  renouncing  a  good  represented,  and  a 
happiness  enjoyed  of  an  inferior  kind,  though  a  better  does  not 
actually  and  distinctly  appear;  because  the  soul  may  be  con-  ' 
scious,  that  what  it  possesses  is  not  the  chief  good;  is  not  its 
ultimate  happiness ;  conscious,  that  it  has  hot  attained  to  its 
original  destination,  and  that  a  greater  good  is  attainable,  than 
any  which  it  has  yet  experienced.  Thus  the  soul’s  general 
tendency  to  ultimate  good  and  luq)piness,  keeps  it  ever  m  ex* 
pectation,  through  every  stage  of  life,  and  in  all  its  various  pur¬ 
suits.  Its  fault,  therefore,  or  moral  failure  and  criminality,  consists 
in  a  temporary  but  idolatrous  resting  in  what  is  not  the  chief  good 
of  man;  and  this  idolatry  is  committed  not  only  when  an  in¬ 
ferior  good  is  falsely  deemed  preferable  to  another,  but  also  when 
created  good  whatever  is  not  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
cbief,  and  in  subordination  to  it.  This  statement  is  founded  in 
[iict,  in  universal  and  impartial  experience,  >  to  which  the  appeal 
i  now  made.’  pp*  173»— 4. 
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Towards  the  close  of  this  section,  the  source  of  moral  de- 
feet,  or  the  origin  of  evil  is  considered :  not  indeed  as  to 
the  circumstances  or  mode  of  its  introduction,  about  which 
we  can  know  nothing  certainly,  which  is  not  exfUicitly  re¬ 
vealed,  but  in  reference  to  its  true  cause.  To  know  more 
of  the  manner  of- its  occurrence  than  the  fact  that  temptation 
was  employed,  is  perhaps  of  little  importance,  but  of  how 
much  consequence  it  is  to  know  the  j)rinciple  whence  it 
proceeded,  may  sufficiently  apj)ear  from  the  long  current, 
and  yet  too  extensively  received,  dogmas  respecting  repro¬ 
bation  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  widely  pre¬ 
vailing  contingent  scheme,  involving  at  once  an  infringement 
on  divine  prescience,  and  the  entire  subversion  of  moral  go¬ 
vernment.  On  account  of  the  difficulties  which  have  oc-r 
curred  in  the  investigation  of  this  interesting  subject,  many 
have  inferred,  if  not  the  criminality,  at  least  tlie  uselessness 
of  farther  discussion.  Aware  of  tins.  Dr.  W^  in  his  Intro¬ 
duction  has  met  the  objection  in  the  following  manner : 

‘  The  author  w’as  aware,  that  there  were  many  persons  of  great 
and  deserved  celebrity,  who  went  little  farther  than  to  ascribe  to  God 
the  causation  of  good  only,  with  a  bare  denial  of  his  being  the 

Author  of  sin  and  who  when  pressed  with  the  question — how 
the  certain  futurition  of  denounced  evil,  proclaimed  in  the  language 
of  prophecy,  and  the  divine  causation  ot  it,  can  be  separated  in  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner — were  accustomed  to  return  for  answer, 

Beware  of  going  too  far — we  shall  know  it  well  in  a  future  state.” 
After  all,  however,  as  it  must  confessedly  be  a  good  and  useful  event 
to  be  well  informed  on  this  point  in  another  world,  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  why  fartlier  information  in  the  present,  should  be 
dreaded  as  remarkably  dangerous.  If  some  have  been  unprohtably 
perplexed  in  their  researches,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  arc  to 
regard  the  question  as  a  speculative  nicety,  productive  of  small  ad¬ 
vantage  supposing  it  to  be  satisfactorily  answered.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  humble  judgment  of  the  writer,  one  of  primary 
importance,  intimately  connected  with  almost  every  branch  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  with  the  whole  system  of  revelation  respecting  sin 
and  grace.  These  topics  of  religion  are  founded  in  eternal  truth ; 
and  a  clear  perception  of  their  sources  is  calculated  both  to  delight 
the  understanding,  and  invigorate  the  heart.  The  inspired  oracles 
do  not,  perhaps,  expressly  state  the  ultimate  source  of  sin,  (and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  many  other. points  of  confessed  importance;) 
but  they  afford  ample  evidence  from  whence  the  conclusion  may  be 
deduced.  They  constantly  maintain  that  God  is  the  source  of  our 
good ;  and  that  we  ourselves  are  the  cause  of  our  moral  evil.  The 
scattered  rays  of  these  primary  truths  are  brought  by  the  apostle 
James  into  a  focus:  V  Let  *  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  lam 
tempted  of  God  ;  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  of  evil,  neither  tempt- 
eth  lie  any  man,  but  every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of 
his  own  lust  and  enticed#  Then  when  lust  hath  conceived  it  bringeth 
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forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is  Bnished,  bringeth  forth  death.  Do  not 
err  my  beloved  brethren.  Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift, 
is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights,  witli 
whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.' Here  we  are 
plainly  taught  that  Gop  is  the  origin  of  all  good,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  his  being  the  source  of  any  moral  evil ;  and  that  the  origin  of 
human  moral  evil  is  in  man,  so  as  to  exclude  every  cause  exterior  to 
himself^:  from  which  two  ideas,  as  will  hereafter  be  shewn,  it  inevi¬ 
tably  follows,  that  the  origin  of  moral  evil  is  a  negative  principle.’ 

pp.  8 — 11. 

For  these  reasons,  and  with  this  guide,  the  author  proceeds 
to  consider  the  subject ;  and  whatever  differences  of  o])inion 
may  subsist  as  to  complete  success,  few,  after  impartially 
weighing  what  is  here,  and  in  various  parts  of  this  work, 
advanced,  will  be  disposed  to  deny,  that  he.  has  cast  much 
light  on  tliis  important  fact.  Every  thing  of  value  which 
had  been  previously  advanced'  is  brought  distinctly  into  view', 
and  within  a  small  compass  ;  many  original  ideas  are  added ; 
tiul  the  whole  is  applied  to  great  practical  uses,  with  a  skill 
and  force  seldom  perhaps  exceeded.  It  must  however  always 
be  recollected,  that  the  question  is  not,  why  the  Divine 
Being,  ‘when  able  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  moral  fai¬ 
lure,  and  foreseeing  the  event,  chose  to  permit  it ;  but,  what  , 
was  the  true  cause  of  that,  event,  when  suffered  to  operate  ? 
These  are  distinct  questions,  and  though  many  consider¬ 
ations  in  reference  to  the  former  are  offered  in  the  course 
of  this  essay,  it  is  the  latter  which  is  more  especially  dis¬ 
cussed.  . 

The  third  section  of  this  chapter  is,  ^  Of  the  mural  rule 
by  which  man  is  governed.’  Here  the  erroneous  and  dan¬ 
gerous  position,  that  ‘the  will  of  God  is  the -ultimate  source 
of  right,  or  that  any  thing  is  right  merely  because  he 

wills  it,’  is  considered  and  ably  refuted.  Except  we  view 

it  as  arising  from  a  confounding  of  the  evidence  of  truth, 
and  the  source  of  it,  that  $uch  a  sentiment  should  have 

obtained  credit  among  reflefl^g  persons,  is  indeed  sur- 

priaiug.  ‘  To  us,*  observes  "author,  fit  is  admitted,  it 
is  a  su^ient  evidence  thgit  a„lthiiig  is  right,  because  God 
wriis  k ;  and  “  thus  tsaith  tlie  Lord,”  demands  oiir  faith  and 
obedience;  but  the  supposition  of  a  supreme  will,  without  a 
rule  of  right  according  to  which  it  is  directed,  is^  equally 
false  and  dishonourable  to  God.’  We  have  not  unfrequently 
nief  with  inquiring  persons,  whose  objections  to  revelation 
have  arisen  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  from  having  been  taught 
that  the  doctrine  referred  to,  was  that  of  tlie  Scriptures ; 
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nor  do  wc  wonder  that  it  should  be  a  powerful  obstacle  to 
their  reception  of  the  sacred  record,  from  Avhich  however  no 
such  sentiment  can  le^timately  be  deduced.  Their  lans^uage 
is,  ‘‘  shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?’  clearly 
implying  that  there  is  a  standard  of  right,  independent  of 
will.*  There  are  indeed  positive  institutions,  of  which  no 
reason  is  apparent,  but  they  are  always  coni’orraable  to  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  governor  and  the  governed,  on  which 
relations  all  moral  laws  are  directly  founded.  It  is,  however, 
properly  noticed,  that  the  obliging  law,  residts  not  merely 
from  what  man  is  now,  but  also  from  what  the  human 
system  was  originally. 

.  In<  Chapter  the  fourth,  moral  government  is  considered  as 
it  relates  to  diiferent  dispensations  of  revealed  religion,  and 
the  first  section  is,  ^  Of  revealed  religion  in  general,  and 
particularly  from  Adam  to  Moses.’  In  this  connexion  occur 
the  following  remarks  respecting  questions  not  unfrequentlj 
-  but  very  unprofitably  discussed. 

*  Observing  that  among  men  there  awaits  every  conditional  en¬ 
gagement  a  permanent  consequence  on  either  side,  some  have  been 
fed  to  enquire,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  Adam's 
continued  obedience  ?  To  this  enquiry  different  answers  have  been 
given,  not  one  of  which,  I  conceive,  needs  to  be  noticed,  because 
tlie  question  overlooks  the  nature  of  the  subject.  For  it  might  as 
well  oe  asked,  what  would  have  been  another  plan  of  creation  and 
providence,  if  the  present  had  not  been  adopted  ?  And  this  would 
lead  us  to  the  fruitless  enquiry,  in  how  many  different  ways  was  it 
possible  for  God  to  form  a  universe  ?  Every  thing  on  the  plan 
actually  adopted  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  Adam’s  apostacy; 
therefore  to  suppose  his  constant  obedience,  is  not  only  to  suppose  an 
alteration  in  a  single  part  of  the  divine  scheme,  but  to  substitute 
another  system.  Though  we  discard  the  unfounded  notion  of  Adam’s 
apostacy  being  decreed,  and  the  self-contradiciory  notion  of  a  decree 
to  permit  it :  it  was  foreseen  in  its  adequate  cause,  and  the  divine  plan 
proceeds  on  that  foreknowledge.  Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding 
question,  is,  what  must  have  been  the  consequence  respecting^to 
Adam’s  posterity  in  this  world,  on  supposition  that  no  Saviour  had 
been  provided  ?  This,  as  well  as  the  former  enquiry,  overlooks  ths 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  takes  for  granted  that  the  consequence 
might  have  taken  place,  without  supposing  another  world.  Whereas 
the  truth  is,  that  since  the  present  plan  of  things,  in  all  its  parts, 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  a  Saviour  provided,  to  suppose  this 
removed  is  to  suppose  another  universe.  .  On  the  whole,  relative  to 


*  Justitia  Dei,  absolute  considerata,  est  universalis  naturae  divin® 
Rectitudo,  ac  Perfectio.  Ita  enim  se  habet  naturadivina,  antece- 
denter  ad  onines  actus  voluntatis  ipsius,  et  suppositiones  bbjectoruni) 
erga  quae  egrederetur,”  Oiven  De  Justitia  Divina*  p.  7.  Ox.  1653. 
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all  such  questions,  we  may  remark,  if  there  were  no  *  second  Adam,* 
the  Lord  from  Heaven,  how  can  it  be  shewn  to  have  been  worthy  of 
either  the  goodness  or  the  wisdom  of  God  to  appoint  a  first  Adam,  who 
he  foresaw  would  fall  as  the  representative  of  his  posterity  ?  Nor  can 
it  be  shewn  to  be  consistent  with  a  full  display  of  his  rectoral  equity 
and  sovereign  mercy ^  that  he  should  so  have  interposed  as  to  secure 
Adam’s  continuance  in  the  state  in  which  he  was  first  placed.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  the  providence  and  government  of  God  are  concerned 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  we  may  safely  assert,  “  whatever  is, 
is  RIGHT.”  ’  pp.  191  — 193. 

After  reviewing  the  different  communications  made  to  Adam, 
to  Enoch,  and  to  Noah,  the .  Abrahamic  covenant  is  particu¬ 
larly  considered,  where  many  remarks  occur  well  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention.  These  are  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  dispensation,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  It  is  observed,  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was 
founded  in  favour, — that  it  had  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
strict  covenant, — that  by  implication,  it  contained  an ,  exhi- . 
bition  of  sovereign  grace, — that  it  was  intended  but  for  a 
limited  time, — and  that  it  was  in  its  design  preparatory. 
Contrasted  with  this  the  Christian  dispensation  has  greater 
amplitude  and  clearness  in  its  revelations :  particularly  in 
its  disj[>lay  of  everlasting  sanctions ;  in  exhibiting  not  only 
an  incomparably  superior  mediator,  but  also  a  surety ;  and 
in  peculiarly  promising  the  ministration  of  tlie  Spirit.  Each 
of  these  is  illustrated  in  an  interesting  manner,  and  the 
chapter  thus  concludes,  -  ,  . 

'  From  this  detail,  I  hope  it  appears  to  .the  reader,  that  in 
each  divine  dispensation,  sovereign  mercy-  lays  the  foundation, 
equity  presides  to  deter  from  unhallowed  abuses,  and  efficacious 
grace  raises  the  holy  superstructure ; — and  when  the  top.stone,  the 
last  of  the  building,  is  placed  upon  it,  there  will  be  abundant  cause 
for  a  triumphant  shout  of  “  grace,  grace  unto  it” — the  beginning,  the 
progress,  and  the  end  of  this  habitation  of  God”  was  of  grace  in  a 
manner  wonderfully  consistent  with  governwewL* 

In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  complete  our  account,  of 
tliU  valuable  work.  /yJS  y) 
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Art.  III.  An  Introduction  to  the  Mathematical  Principles ^  Natural 
philosophy  :  containing  a  series  of  Lectures  upon  ^tke  Rectilinear 
ami  Projectile  Motion,  the  Mechanical  Action,  and  the  Rotatory 
and  Vibratory  Motion  of  Bodies.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Bridge,  B.D. 
F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  St  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  East  India  College, 
2  vol.  8vo.  pp.  xviii.  610.  Cadell  and  Davies.  181S. 


for  the  performance  itself  relates  only  to  one  branch  of 
natural  philosophy,  viz.  mechanics^  comprising  the  theory  of 
statics  and  of  dynamics,  tliough  not  according  to  such  a  class!- 
lication  as  those  scientific  terms  would  naturally  suggest.  We 
readily- overlook,  however,  any  incorrectness  in  the  title  of  this 
work,  or  irregularity  in  its  arrangement,  in  consideration  of  the 
subjects  to  which  it  relates, — subjects  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  men  of  science,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  have  by  no 
means  so  fi'equently  exercised  the  talents  of  English  mathema¬ 
ticians  as  might  be  expected  or  wished.  In  France,  treatises  on 
mcndianics  are  very  numerous  :  in  England,  much  the  contrary. 
The  only  work  we  have  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  complete 
treatise  on  mechanics,  even  in  theory,  is  Dr.  Parkinson’s  ;  and 
the  only  treatises  that  comprehend  both  theory  and  practice,  are 
those  by  Mr.  Emerson  and  Dr.  Gregory,  both  well-known  and 
useful  performances.  Besides  these  we  have  the  scientific  trea¬ 
tise  of  Mr,  Atwood  on  “  rectilinear  and  rotatory  motion a 
very  excellent  work,  thougli  unfortunately  so  defaced  with  press 
errors  as  to  destroy  ^learly  ail  reKance  upon  hs  formulse,  till 
they  have  been  verified  or  corrected  by  a  repetition  of  the  inves¬ 
tigations. 

Mir.  Bridge,  then,  has  the  advantage  of  entering  a  path 
which  has  not  been  too  frequently  trodden.  It  is  our  business 
to  show  how  he  proceeds  after  he  has  entered  it.  The  work  is 
thrown  iuto  the  form  of  lectures,  and  is  divided  into  four 
parts. 

Part  I.  comprises  six  Icctujni&which  relate  to  motion  and  the 
laws  of  motion, — the  rectilinew  ascent  or  descent  of  boilies 
acted  upon  by  the  force  of  gravity, — the  composition  and  reso¬ 
lution  of  motion, — the  centre  of  gravity,  the  collision  of  bodies, 
and  the  motion  of  projectiles.  We  confess  we  are  less  satisfied 
with  the  Jirst  of  these  lectures,  than  with  many  that  follow  it : 
but  this,  perhaps,  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  on  points 
where  great  diversity  of  o{)inion  is  known  to  exist,  we  should 
have  recourse  to  different  definitions  and  different  illustrations. 
In  our  view,  Mr.  Bridge  shines  less  as  a  logician  and  metaphy- 
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$iciau  than  as  a  mathematician  ;  and  a  like  consciousness  in  his 
own  mind,  may  sometimes  have  led  him  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
weak  confinnation  of  a  proposition,  and  passing  on  too  hastily 
to  illustration  aud  exemplification.  This  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  laws  of  motion-  Our  antlior’s  examples  iu  reference  to 
them  are  excellent ;  but  surely  he  miglit,  iu  small  compass^ 
have  established  them  much  more  decisively. 

In  the  second  lecture,  which  is  devoted  to  the .  rectilinear 
ascent  and  descent  of  bodies  acted  upon  by  gravity,  the  princi¬ 
ples  first  introduced  by  Galileo,  in  the  theory  of  dynamics,  are 
a|)plied  to  the  investigation  of  the  chief  theorems :  and  these 
a^^ain  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  an  interesting  collection  of 
problems.  Indeed  the  chief  novelty,  not  only  in  this  lecture  but 
in  the  whole  work,  arises  from  the  problems  whicli  the  author 
has  sometimes  selected,  at  otliers  invented,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  application,  and  use  of  the  several  propositions  and 
formulae,  as  they  arise  in  the  order  of  the  performance.  ^ 

The  thii*d  lecture  relates  to  die  composition  and  resolution  of 
mtioHy  and  the  investigadon  of  the  most  useful  formulae  tliat 
ire  derivable  from  what  is  usually  denominated  the  parallelo^ 

ijram  of  forces.  Here,  again,  the  problems  for  illustration  are 
very  well  selected  :  but  the  aidlior,  by  omitting  to  establish  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces y  except  by  a  bare  inference, 
evades,  in  a  way  we  cannot  apjirove,  one  of  the  main  difiiculties 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  theory  of  mechanics. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  operation  of  simultaneous 
forces,  Mr.  Bridge  passes  to  that  of  the  centre  <rf  gravity,  tlie 
principal  tlieorem  relating  to  winch  he  deduces  from  Galileo's 
demonstration  of  the  fundamental  property  of  the  lever.  The 
centro-beryc  metlmd  he  has  thrown  into  a  note  at  the  end  of  the' 
volume. 

I  The  collision  of  bodies  is  treated  in  the  fifth  lecture.  This 
subject,  discussed  in  all  its  generality,  and  with  a  due  attention 
to  the  several  particulars  which  necessarily  enter  into  the  dis¬ 
quisition,  is  an  extremely  diificidt  one.  Even  ttiedaborate  theory 
of  Don  Juan,  as  given  by-M.  ProBy  in  his  Architecture 
Hydraulique",  and  by  Dr.  Gregory  in  liis  ^  Mechanics,"  is  in 
some  respects  incomplete.  Mr.  Bridge  Satisfies  himself  with 
exlubiting  the  common  theory,  due  to  Wallis,  Huygens,  and 
I  Wren ;  applying  it  to  the  impaot  of  hard  bodies,  and  of 
I  bodies  either  perfectly  or  imperfectly  elastic.  This  theory, 
I  however,  under  the  assumed  restrictions,  is  treated  with  con- 
I  siderable  perspicuity  and  elegance,  and  so  as  *10  develqpe 
I  several  curious  results,  tt  is  shown,  for  example,  ihat  if  there 
I  be  a  row  of  contiguous  imperfectly  elastic  bodies,  diminishing 
I  ^0  magnitude  by  a  constant  ratio ;  if  the  first  body  impinge 
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upon  the  second  with  a  given  velocity,  and  the  motion  be  pro¬ 
pagated  through  tlie  whole  series  ;  then  ‘  when  the  common 
ratio  by  wliich  the  bodies  decrease  is  the  same  fraction  as  that 
which  expresses  the  degree  of  elasticity,  the  velocity  communi¬ 
cated  in  each  case  will  be  that  with  which  the  first  body  struck 
the  second y  and  with  this  velocity  will  the  last  body  move  off: 
So  that  in  this  case  the  same  effect  is’ produced  upon  the  last 
body  as  when  a  row  of  equal  perfectly  elastic  bodies  are  placed 
contiguous  to  each  other  ;  but  the  other  bodies  do  not  remain  at 
rest  after  impact.* 

Mr.  Bridge  gives,  also,  the  proposition  so  much  insisted  upon 
by  Bernoulli,  namely,  ‘  that  in  the  collision  of  perfiKjtly  elastic 
bodies,  the  sum  of  the  products  formed  by  multiplying  each 
body  into  the  square  of  the  velocity  is  not  altered  by  the 
impact.*  '  'riien,  in  reference  to  this,  he  shews,  with  regard  to 
imp^^rfectly  elastic  bodies,  that  ‘  the  sum  of  the  products  arising 
from  imdtiplying  each  body  into  the  square  of  its  velocity 
before  impact,  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  products  arising 
from  multiplying  each  body  into  the  square  of  the  velocity  after 
impact.’  To  com‘plete  this  part  of  the  theory,  our  author 
should  have  shewn,  as  Atwood  has  done  at  p.  45  of  his 
Analysis  of  a  Course  of  Lectures,”  ‘‘  what  must  be  the  force 
of  elasticity,  that  the  sums  of  the  products  formed  by  multiply¬ 
ing  each  body  into  any  assumed  power  of  the  velocity,  may  not 
be  altered  by  the  impact.” 

*  In  Lecture  the  sixth  Mr.  Bridge  treats  of  the  motion  of  pro¬ 
jectiles  in  a  nonresisting  medium.  Here  the  geometrical  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  construction  of  the  general  problem  are  neatly 
exhibited  ;  the  former,  after  the  manner  of  Professor  Robison, 
the,  latter  agreeing  with  the  construction  originally  given  by 
Mr.  Reuben  Burrow.  In  the  investigation  of  the  Algebraic 
fohimliB  our  author  has  not,  we  think,  been  quite  so  successful ; 
his  methods  being  rather  tedious,  and  not  always  leading  to  the 
most  commodious  results.  *  ,i  *  i 

Thus,  in  the  problem  where  it  is  proposed,  having  given  the 
proportion  between  the  range  emd  greatest  altitude  of  a  body 

Krojected  with  a  given  impetus y  to  find  the  angle  of  projection, 
Ir.  Bridge’s  process  is  as*follows.—  R  being  the  range,  A  the 
.  greatest  ^titude,  p  for  the  impetus y  or  height’  due  to  the 
velocity,  a  the  angle  •of  projection,  ‘or  the  elevation  of  the 
piece ;  then 


'  By  art.  5.  (page  206,) 
n  :  A  4 p  X  sin.  a  .X  cos.  a 
; :  4  cos.  a:  sin  a : 


p  X  sm.  2a, 
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R*  :  : :  16  cos.  ;  sin.  : :  16  (1  —  sin.  ^a)  :  sin.  a, 

“  and  J?*  i  16  A  ^ . : :  10  ( 1  — :  sin.  *a)  :  16  sin. 

“  Hence,  -i-  A*  :  :  16  :  16  sin.  ;  1  :  sin.  *a, 

4  A 

•••  sin.  a  - - 

v^(/e»  +  16i4*) 

4  ' 

«  Cor.  If  a=  then  sin.  a  - -  '9701  '==  sin'75'  58*, 

v/17. 

i.  e.  in  order  that  the  greatest  altitude  of.  a  projectile  maybe  equal  to 
its  range f  its  direction  must  make  an  angle  of  about  76®  with  the 
horizon. 

Now,  if  in  solving  this  problem  our  author  had  previously 
obtained  a  theorem  like  that  given  in  Gregory’s  Mechanics, 
(Vol.  I.  p.  200,)  or  in  Hutton’s  Course,  (Vol.  II.  p.  161)  namely 
4^ 

/{ =-  - - ^  he  would,  by  a  single  step  have  obtained  the 

tan  a  4  ^ 

simple  expression  tan  a  =  — ^  ;  from  which,  when  A  and  R 

R 

are  equal,  there  would  result  tan  a  =  4  =  tan  of  75®  58', 
the  required  angle  of  projection  in  the  case  of  the  corollary. 

The  SECOND  PART  of  Mr.  Bridge’s  work  contains  five  lec¬ 
tures,  of  which  the  first  three  relate  to  the  mechanical  powers, 
the  next  to  the  pressure  and  tension  of  cords,  and  the  last  to 
the  strength,  stress,  and  pressure  of  beams;  Here  we  have 
nothing  particular  to  remark,  except  ih.  reference  to  the  last,  or 
eleventh  lecture.  The  subject  of  the  strength  and  stress  of 
materials  was  first  handled  scientifically  by  Galileo,  in  his  Dia¬ 
logues.  He  treated  it  with  great  elegance,  hut  obviously  simplified 
more  than  the  nature  of  the  enquiry  would  fairly  allow.  Mr. 
Bridge,  however,  has  adopted  the  same  principh^s,  and  sliows 
in  nearly  a  similar  way  to  that  celebrated  philosopher,  that  the 
s'rength  of  a  beam,  placed  horizontally,  is  inversely  as  its 
length,  and  directly  as  the  product  of  its  transverse  section  into 
the  depth  of  the  centre  oi  gravity  of  that  section,  below  the 
upper  surface  of  the  beam.  This,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
ready  practical  estimates,' may  do  Tery  wel^  but  it  will  uot 
satisfy  a  man  of  rigid  science :  .many  of  the  later  investigators 
have  explored  this  business  much  more  minutely  and  success¬ 
fully:  we  would,  therefore,  recommend  Mr.  Bridge,  in  the 
event  of  a  new  edition  of  these  lectures,  to  examine  Professor 
Robison’s  enquiries  into  the  subject  of  the  strength  and  stress, 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea ;  Dr.  Thomas  Young’s,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  those  of  M. 
Girard,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Solids and 
adopt  their  most  curious  and  useful  results.  There  is  one  par- 
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ticular,  meiuioned  both  by  Robison  and  Girard,  and  wc  tlriuk 
also  by  Gregory,  which,  as  it  admits  of  confirmation,  eren  by 
the  usual  theory,  should  not  have  been  omitted.  It  is  this: 

a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  will  carry  tirice  as  much 
when  the  ends  beyond  the  props  are  kept  from  rising,  as  when 
the  beam  rests  loosely  on  the  props.” 

The  second  volume  commences  with  Pabt  III.  which,  in  our 
estimation,  is  by  far  the  most  ingenious  and  valuable  part  of  the 
whole  work.  It  contains  eight  lectures,  treating  of  the  motion 
of  bodies  upon  inclined  planes, — the  ascent  and  descent  of 
bodies  connected  together  by  a  cord  going  over  a  fixed  pulley,— 
the  rotatory  motion  of  bodies  about  a  fixed  axis, — the  ascent 
and  descent  of  weights  over  pulleys  and  wheels  whose  inertia  is 
taken  into  consideration, — the  maximum  effects  of  machinery,— 
the  centres  of  oscillation  and  percussion,~the  centre  of  sponta¬ 
neous  rotation, — and,  the  vibration  of  pendulums.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  of  these  topics,  our  author  has  more  free 
recourse  to  the  fluxional  analysis  than  he  had  in  the  first  volume: 
and,  as  he  proceeds,  though  he  exhibits  little  that  is  new,  he 
establishes  much  that  is  strikuig  and  important.  When  con¬ 
sidering  the  motion  of  bodies  down  inclined  planes,  he  intro¬ 
duces  a  series  of  pretty  problems  witli  neat  geometrical  solutions, 
most  of  them  w’^ell-known  to  the  mathematical  men  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  We  w’ere  sorry  at  not  finding  among  them  the  problem 
solved  algebraically  by  Mr.  Bridge,  at  p.  11.  namely,  ‘  To 
mark  out  upon  the  plane  AC  part  JED  which  shall  be  equal 
to  the  height  A  By  and  which  a  body  (falling  down  AC)  would 
describe  in  the  same  time  as  one  falling  freely  through  i4£.' 
This  is  done  geometrically,  with  great  elegance,  by  Galileo  in 
his  third  Dialogue :  or,  indeed,  his  construction,  with  others 
by  modern  geometers,  may  be  seen  in  the  Gentleman’s  Diary 
for  1805. 

The  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  lectures,  which  are  on  the 
rotatory  motion  of  bodies  about  a  fixed  axis,  and  on  the  centre 
of  spontaneous  rotation,  ai*e  very  ingenious  and  pleasing.  The 
principles  developed  are,  of  course,  well  known  to  matliema- 
ticians,  especially  such  as  are  accpiainted  with  Mr.  Landen’s 
Mathematical  IVlemoirs,  and  Mr.  Atwood’s  book  on  Motion 
already  mentioned :  but  neither  Atwood,  Landen,  nor  any 
other  writer  whose  works  w^e  have  seen,  has  handled  the  subject 
of  rotation  with  so  much  perspicuity  as  Mr.  Bridge.  This 
arises  in  great  measure  from  the  nature  of  his  examples,  which 
are  remarkably  well  chosen,  especially  ,  in  regard  to  rotation  on 
fixed  axes.  On  the  centre  of  spontaneous  rotation  he  is  rather 
too  concise.  This  branch  of  theory  applies  very  naturally  to  the 
double  motion  of  the  planets  ;  and  we  think  our  author  should 
at  least  have  shown  its  use  in  ascertaining  the  distances  from 
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the  centres  of  the  several  planets,  at  which  they  might  have 
received  a  single  impulse  adequate  to  the  production  both  of  the 
projectile  and  the  rotatory  motion.  Dr.  Robison  made  an 
important  astronomical  inference  from  this  very  inquiry,  which 
we  may  here  repeat.  We  have  not  .sufficient  data  to  determine 
the  above  point  for  the  sun.  ‘  But’  (as  Dr.  R.  observes)  ‘  the 
‘  very  circumstance  of  his  having  a  rotation  in  27d.  7h.  47m. 

‘  makes  it  very  probable,  that  he,  with  all  his  attending  plain  is, 

‘  is  also  moving  forward  in  the  celestial  spaces,  j)erhaps  round 
^  some  centre  of  still  more  general  and  extensive  gi*avitatiou : 

*  for,  the  perfect  opi)ositiori  and  equality  of  two  forces,  neces- 

*  sary  for  giving  a  rotation  without  a  progressive  motion,  has 
^  the  odds  against  it  of  iuhnity  to  .unity.  This  corroborates  the 

*  conjectures  of  pliilosophers,  and  the  observations  of  llerschel 

*  and  other  astronomers,  •  who  tliink  that  the  solar  system  is 
^  approaching  to  tliat  quarter  of  tlie  heavens  in  which  the  con* 

^  steliation  Aquila  is  situated.’  >  V 

Lecture  16th  is  devoted.to  the  consideration  of  the  maximum 
effects  of  machinery.  It  is  a  useful  essay,  tliough  we  think 
rather  too  concise,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject, .  It 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  of  which  one  relates  to  the  method 
of  finding  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  ait  which  a 
^ven  force  must  be  applied,  so  as  tc  communicate  the  greatest 
angular  velocity  in  a  given  time  to  a  body  or  system  of  bodies 
revolving  round  that  axis,  —and  the  other  two  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  maximum  effects  when  the  0|>eration  is  perfomied 
by  means  of  a  fixed  pulley,  or  of  one  or  more  wheels  and  axles.* 
We  subjoin,  as  a  brief  specimen  of  our  author’s  manner,  the 
first  of  these  three  sections,'  which  we  select .  principally  on 
account  of  the  accuracy  with  which  he  distinguishes  between 
rpeight  and  power,  or  between  the  cases  when  a  machme  is 
put  into  motion  by  the  action  of  gravity  upon  a  body  possessing 
inertia,  and  when  it  is  put  in  motion  by  animal  energy,  and  the. 
like.  This  is  a  distinction  of  which  Mr.  Bridge  never  loses 
aight. 

‘1.  By  Art.  10,  p.  68,  if  m  =ri6T^  »  =  3.141  &c.  F=a  the 
f^Urative  force  of  the  system,  tsathe  time  for  which  that  force  has*  ' 
^d,  and  x  =  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  (whether  Aor/- 

m¥t 

or  vertical)  at  which  it  acts  then—  =  the  number  of  reodu* 

which  the  body  or  system. would  perform  in  1'',  if  left  to 
^volve  uniformly  with  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  that  time  ; 
vu  angular  velocity  therefore  the  system  will  be  greatest  when  thu 

fuFt 

is  greatest ;  but  before  we  can  find  when - is  a  maximum 

te  must  substitute  the  value  of,  F.  '  ra  ♦ 

V«i.  XI.  I  . 
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•  2  Now  suppose  the  body  or  ^stem  to  be  put  in  motion  by  a  given 
porver  {P)f  that  the  weight  of  the  system  is  (^),  and  that  the 
distance  of  its  centre  of  gyration  from  the  axis  is  (D);  then,  by 

Px*  mFt  mtPx 

Art.  7,  page  66|  F= - » - =—, which  (when  i  is  given) 

»x  WD^ 

varies  as  x.  The  angular  velocity  therefore  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  given  power  {P)  admits  of  no  maximum^  but  keeps  continually 
increasing,  as  the  distance  at  which  it  acts  from  the  axis  increases. 

*'  3.  But  the  case  is  quite  difierent  when  the  system  is  put  in  motion 
by  the  action  of  a  given  weight  (P);  for  since  the  inertia  of  the 
weight  increases  as  the  square  of  lis  distance  from  the  axis  of  rota^ 
tion,  whilst  the  efficacy  of  its  mechanical  action  increases  only  as  the 
distance^  it  is  evident  that  (by  increasing  this  distance)  its  effect  to 
produce  a  rotatory  motion  in  the  system  will  soon  come  to  its  limit ; 
accordingly,  we  find  that,  when  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  whose 
iveight  is  (fV).  and  the  distance  of  whose  centre  of  gyration'  from  the 
axis  is  (o)  ,  is  put  in  motion  by  a  given  weight  (P),  the  greatest 
angtdar  velocity  will  be  produced  in  the  system  in  a  given  time,  when 

...  ^ 

P  acts  at  a  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  srrDy'-p  ;  and  if  P 

rr,  i.  e.  if  the  system  be  put  in  motion  by  a  weight  equal  to  its  own 
weighty  then  the  distance  at  which  P  must  act  to  produce  the 
“  greatest  angular  velocity,  will  be  equal  to  the  distance  qf  the  centre 
“  0/  gyration  (Z))  from  the  axis.^’  p.  91 — 3. 

In  the  next  lecture,  the  author  exhibits  the  method  of  findini^ 
the  centres  of  oscillation  and  percussion,  of  a  body  or  system  of 
bodies ;  and  he  illustrates  his  processes,  as  usual,  by  some  jitdi- 
cious  examples.  In  reference  to  the  centre  of  percussion,  how¬ 
ever,  we  think  he  ought  to  have  been  rather  more  full  and 
explicit.  A  body  has  net  era!  centres  of  percussion  according 
to  the  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  motion  in  which  the 
impact  is  made  ;  and  Mr.  Bridge  should  have  shown,  as  Gre¬ 
gory  and  Dr.  M.  Young  have,  liow  to  find  the  locus  of  those 
several  centres.  And  with  regard  to  systems  of  bodies  there  is 
a  variety  of  cases,  and  they  very  simple  ones,  in  which  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  oscillation  and  i>ercussioD,  though  at  the  same, distance 
from  the  axis  of  rotation,  are  not  coincident ;  this,  if  we  do  not 
mistake,  is  pointed  out  by  Robison,  in  the  exjoellent  article 
Rotation  in  the  Eiicycloptedia  Britannica.  ' 

I'lie  FOt  RTH  PART  of  Mr.  Bridge’s  work  relates  to  the  motion 
of  bodies  actuated  by  variable  forces.  It  contains  three  lectures, 
in  which  are  treated,: — ^the  rectilinear  motion  of  bodies  actuated 
by  variable  forces, — the  vibration'  of  cords, — ^tbe  motion  of  bo¬ 
dies  in  cycloidal  and  circular  arcs, — and  the  rectilinear  motion  of 
bodies  occasioned  by  the  variable  force,  of  gravity,  at. differ^! 
distances  from  the  earth’s  centre*  These  subjects  are  yery 
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$|)icuously  handled,  considering  the  smallness  of  tlie  space 
[about  46  pages)  devoted  to  therii  :  they  also  exliibit  two  or  threa 
ingenious  methods  of  finding  fluents  in  rather  unusual  cases. 
We  could  have  wished,  however,  to  have  seen  most  of  those 
joints  discussed  with  more  minuteness.  The  subject  of  vibrating 
cords,  esjiecially,  is  too  intricate,  as  well  as  loo  interesting,  to 
merit  only  the  slight  alteiitiou  paid  to  it  by  Mr.  Bridge.  lie 
considers  a  vibrating  cord  as  presenfing,  in  the  course  of  its  vi¬ 
bration,  a  series  of  trianglesj  *  which  always  apjiroach  very 
nearly  to  a  state  of  similarity,  being  always  isosceles  triangles, 
m  which  the  angles  at  the  base  are  indefinitely  less  than  the  an¬ 
gle  at  the  vertex  and  making  his  deduction  from  this  hypo¬ 
thesis,  he  says,  ^  we  have  thus  given  an  approximette  method 
for  comparing  the  times  of  vibration  of  elastic  cords  of  difreront 
lengths  and  diameters,’  and  refers  to  Atwood  for  a  further  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  subject.  But,  surely,  it  would  have  been  well, 
at  least,  to  have  apprized  the  student,  that  the  hypothesis  thus 
assumed  has  no  counterpart  in  nature,  and  that  tlie  problem  of 
I  fibrating  cords  is  one  of  the  most  diflicuU,  even  in  the  higher 
mechanics,  and  requires  the  most  refined  efforts  of  analysis. 
The  harmonic  curve,  according  to  the  investigation  of  Dr. 
Brook  Taylor,  is  the  companion  to  the  cycloid^  and  differs  but 
little  from  the  cycloid  itself.  But  there  is  a  singular  oversight  in 
Taylor's  demonstration,  adopted  as  it  has  been  by  many  subse- 
(juent  writers ;  for  he  asserts,  that  if  a  cord  be  once^  Inflected 
into  any  other  form  than  that  of  the  harmonic  curve,  it  will  in  a 
very  short  time  arrive  at  the  form  of  the  curve  itself ;  and  he  rests 
his  assertion  upon  reasoning,  which,  if  allowed,  would  prove 
tliat  the  form  of  the  curve  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  its 
axis ;  which  is  absurd.  D’Alembert  proved  by  a  safer  and  less 
objectionable  process  (in  Mem.  Berlin,  for  1747)  that  there  is  an 
infinity  of  curves  which  may  answer  the  problem;  and  Euler 
and  Lagrange,  who  subsequently  took  up  the  question,  have 
^ven  very  neat  theorems  for  the  most  usual  cases.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far,  however,  from  the  work  before  us,  to  dilate 
more  on  this  topic  here.  Such  of  pur  readers  as  feel  interested 
in  the  mathematical  branch  of  the  enquiry,  may  advantageously 
lieruse  the  brief  historical  sketch  in  Montuctay  Histoire  des 
Muthematiques,  tome  iii.  p.  659,  &c.  and  sections  13  and  14 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Young’s  Experiments  and  Enquiries  respecting 
Sound  and  Light,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1800.. 
But  many,  we  are  aware,  will  a^,  Why  is  it  ini|>ortant  to  as¬ 
certain  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  musical  cord  at  all  ?  WV 
answer,  simply  because  the  tone  omitted,  with  regard  to  gra- 
rity  and  acuteness  dejiends  altogether  upon  the  number  of  the 
vibrations.  Any  moving  substance,  whether  a  trembling  rod  or 
plate,  a  vibrating  cord,  an  undulating  gass,  or  the  snapping 
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teeth  ,  of  a  comb^  which  makes  uniformly  256  separate  vibra* 
tions,  or  audible  impressions  in  a  second  of  time,  will -yield  the 
note  C,  indicated  by  the  mark  of  the  tenor-cliff.  If  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  sec^ond  were  128,  or  half  the  former,  the 
sound  emitted,  would  be  an  octave  lower:  if  the  vibrations 
were  512  in  a*  second,  or  double  the  first,  the  tone  would  be  an 
octave  higher  ;  and  so  on,  according  to  the  well-knowTi  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  diatonic  scale  ; — when^  the  interesting  nature  of 
this  train  of  investigation  is  at  once  obvious. 

The  preceding  synopsis  of  Mr.  Bridge’s  work,  will  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  of  its  nature,  plan,  and  execution.  We 
have  spoken  highly  of  some  portions  of  it,  but  not  more  highly, 
we  are  persuaded,  than  truth  and  justice  required.  We  arc  par¬ 
tial,  we  confess,  to  most  of  the  productions  of  this  author  ;  yet, 
that  our  partiality  arises  from  nothing  but  the  actual  value  of  hia 
publications,  and  has  not  rendered  us  blind  to  their  imperfection  a, 
the  present  article  has  sutRciently  evinced.  Indeed  we  shall 
venture  still  farther  to  exercise  his  patience  and  candour, 
by  pointing  out  a  few  other  blemishes  and  omissions,  in  order 
tliat  he  may  remove  them  in  a  future  klition. 

And  first,  we  should  like  to  see  removed  a  few  trifling  inac¬ 
curacies  and  inelegancies  in  computation  ;  such  as  result  from  not 
carrying  decimal  operations  far  enoiigli,  and  from  leaving  surd 
expressions  in  the  denominators  of  fractions.  Thus,  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of *the  curious  question  relative  to  the  rebounding  of  an 
imperfectly  clastic  ball,  (p.  192,  Vol.  i.)  Mr.  Bridge  assigns 
77,19  seconds,  as  the  whole  time  of  motion,  whereas  the  cor¬ 
rect  time  is  77,2989  seconds.  So  again,  in  a  next  problem  re¬ 
specting  projectile,  (p.  211,  Vol.  i.)  the  impetus  is  found  to  be 
S-f-y^S,  while,  a  much  better  expression  for  accurate,  as  well 
as  easy  computation  is  f  Sv'S.  We  think  we  have  on  former 
occasions  pointed  out  the  practical  advantage  of  always  employ- 

ing'^  instead  of  l-ry^n. 

Secondly,  we  hope  Air.  Bridge  will  remove  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  notes  he  has  given  at  the  feet  of  the  pages,  to  more  appro¬ 
priate  situations.  Those  especially  which  constitute  some  es¬ 
sential  part  of  a  demonstration,  are  excessively  inelegant  and 
nconvenieiit ;  yet  in  the  course  of  some  investigations,  the 
.bread  of  inquiry  is  broken  by  a  necessary  leap  to  three 
or  four  of  these  notes  in  succession.  Our  author  is  fond  of 
illustration,  and  will,  therefore,  the  more  readily  excuse  our 
availing  ourselves  of  one,  even  though  he  should  have  met 
it  before.  The  demonstration  of  the  19th  Prop,  of  Euclid’s  6th 
book,  i.  e.  Similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  their  homologous  sides,”  requires  the  previous  or  the 
%yn  hro  nous  establishment  of  Props,  vi.  11,  v.  16^  v.  11, 
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15»,  andvi.  1,  as  well  as  a  reference  to  two  definitions.  What, 
ask,  would  any  geometer  or  logician  think  of  Euclid,  if  those 
two  definitions,  and  the  demonstrations  of  those  five  theorems, 
had  all  been  thrown  into  notes  at  the  bottom  of  ' the  pages  which 
contained  the  demonstration  of  Prop.  vi.  19  ?  Such,  liowever, 
unfortunately  is  the  logical  arrangement  of  our  truly  respectable 
author*  a  circumstance  which  we  know  not  how  to  account  for, 
especially,  recollecting  that  these  lectures  were  written  to  be  de¬ 
livered  viva  voce.  The  reading  of  such  notes,  and  still  oiore,^ 
of  other  notes  appended  at  the  end  of  a  volume,  must  sadly  dU-, 
turb  an  auditor  in  his  train  of  reasoning. 

Thirdly,  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  see  a  greater  expli^ 
fitness  in  quoting  and  referring  to*  authorities;  Mr.  Bridge  has 
some  originality  of  matter,  and  miich  originality  of -mHinier, 
ind  can  in  no  respect  be  denominated  a  servile  copyist.  Still 
he  has  sometimes  borrowed  notions  and  methods,  which  he 
might,  without  any  injury  to  his  oyvn  reputation,  have  ascribed 
to  their  real  authors.  The  omission,  we  believe,  is  purely  acci¬ 
dental  ;  and  we  therefore  simply  allude  to  it  thus  briefly. 

Fourthly,  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  a  work  intended  for  a 
learned  and  scientific  institution,  like  the  Hertford  College^ 
some  explication  was  due  to  a  variety  of  theories  and  principles 
untouched  by  Mr.  Bridge.  Such  are,  the  theory  of  viriual  velo¬ 
cities,  the  principle  of  the  least  action,  the  dynainic  principle  of 
D’Alembert,  the  conservation  of  living  forces,  &c.  The  theory 
of  mechanics  can,  it  is  true,  be  established  and  elucidated  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  these  and’ other  methods  and  principles; 
yet,  as  one  or  other  of  them,  often  occur  in  the  works^.of  foreign 
authors,  and  sometimes,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  lead  to  im¬ 
portant  results  by  simpler  processes  than  those  usually  given,  it 
would  have  been  well  to  take  some  notice  of  them.  Thus,  with 
regard  to  wis  viva  and  momentumy  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  problems  may  be  solved  without  attending  to  any  diflfe- 
rence  there  may  be  between  them  :  still  ft  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  distinguish  them.  In  such  cases,  momentum  must  be 
considered  as  a  force  which  one  body  exerts  on  another  to 
change  its  motion  in  absolute  space while  vis  viva  is  employed 
in  overcoming  the  continued  reaction  of  resisting  media,  and  in 
changing  the  figures  of  soft  and  elastic  bodies.  Hence,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  bodies  in  motion  may  have  an  assignable  quantity  of 
^isviva,  even  when  its  momentum  is  nothing.  Hence,  also,  if 
the  parts  of  a  system  move  amongst  themselves,  it  will  have  a 
quantity  of  vis  viva^  whatever  he  the  state  of  the  centre  of 
?t‘avity.  And,  hence,  again,  the  centre  of  gyration  of  a  re¬ 
volving  system,  is  the  centre  of  its  vis  viva.  But  enough  of 
Hus.  The  preceding  consequences  are  merdy  suggest^  '  to 
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shew,  that  this  principle  of  living  force,  is  not  altogether  unwor¬ 
thy  of  attention. 

Let  us,  however,  remark,  lastly,  that  in  order  to  render  our 
ingenious  author’s  work  complete  as  a  mathematical  introduc¬ 
tion  to  mechanical  philosophy,  there  must  be  added  a  lecture  or 
two  on  centra/  forces. — With  the  additions  and  modifications 
wc  have  thus  used  the  freerlom  to  suggest,  the  present  volumes 
will  be  greatly  enlianced  in  value  and  utility  :  and  we  shall  have 
unteigned  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our  readers,  a  new  edition, 
with  these  improvements  inserted  in  tiieir  proper  places. 


Art.  IV.  Invisibles  Realities^  demonstrated  in  the  holy  life  of^  and 
triumphant  Death  of  Mr.  John  Janexmu,  Fellow  of  King^s  College, 
in  Cambridge.  By  James  Janeway,  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.M.  12mo.  pp.  122.  Button 
and  Son.  1813. 

O  writings  are  so  much  adapted  to  promote  true  goodness  of 
mind,  as  the  lives  of  eminently  devout  and  virtuous  men. 
We  see  in  them  of  what  attainments  human  nature  is  capable, 
how  far  it  may  be  refined  and  elevated ;  our  attention  is  in¬ 
sensibly  led  to  our  own  character  and  conduct ;  and  we  are 
induced  to  institute  a  comparison  between  ourselves  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  such  excellence.  As  this  comparison  sets  our 
imperfections  in  a  clear  light,  it  excites  a  pungent  regret  that 
we  have  lived  so  long  and  ,  enjoyed  so  many  advantages  with 
little  or  no  durable  improvement..  We  are  roused  as  it  were 
from  sleep ;  new  resolutions  are  formed ;  a  strong  impulse  is 
given  to  our  exertions ;  and  extraordinary  fervour  is  com¬ 
municated  to  our  prayers  ,  for  the  purifying  and  invigorating 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

.  We  know  of  no  piece  of  biography  more  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  salutary  eflects  than  that  of  John  Janeway,  ainau 
in  whose  mind  the  Christian  virtues  seem  to  have  been  ma¬ 
tured  almost  before  the  age  that  they  begin  to  be  formed  in 
other  persons,  and  who  was  no  less  distinguished  by  the 
powers  of  his  intellect  than  by  the  strength  of  his  faith,  the 
ardour  of  his  devotion,  and  the  elevation  of  his  hopes  and 
joys.  .  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  notice  a  correct 
and  unexpensive  re-publication  of  this  singular  narrative,  which 
has,  we  nelieve,  been  long  out  of  print.  The  preface  by 
Mr.  Hall  will,  we  trust,  be  the  means  of  turning  to  its  contents, 
the  attention  of  those  who  might  otherwise  have  passed  it  by 
in  neglect.  In  perusing  such  narratives  as  that  before  us,  many 
persons  who  have  a  sort  of  horror  of  whatever  is  ardent  and 
elevated  in  devotion  are  apt  (p  set  the  whole  to  the  account  oi 
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enthusiasm— to  the  extravagance  of  the  imagination,  hot  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  To  such  persons,  we  would 
recommend  the  following  eloquent  and  convincing  reflections 
from  the  preface.  ' 

*  I  am  aware  that  some  will  object  to  the  strain  :of  devout  ecstacy 
which  characterises  the  sentiments  and .  language  of  Mr.  Janeway  in 
his  dying  moments  ;  but  1  am  persuaded  they  will  meet  with  nothing, 
however  ecstatic  and  elevated,  but  what  corresponds  to  the  dictates 
of  scripture  and  the  analogy  of  faith.  He  who  recollects  that  the 
scriptures  speak  of  a  peace  which  passeth  all  understandings  and  of  a 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glorify  will  not  be  offended  at  the  lively 
expressions  of  these  contained  in  this  narrative ;  he  will  be  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  lament  the  low  state  of  his  own  religious  feeling,  than  to 
suspect  the  propriety  of  sentiments  the  most  rational  and  scriptur^, 
merely  because  they  rise  to  a  pitch  he  has  never  reached.  The 
sacred  oracles  afford  no  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  devotional 
feelings  are  to  be  condemned  as  visionary  and  enthusiastic  merely  on 
account  of  their  intenseness  and  elevation:  provided  they  be  of  a  light 
kind,  and  spring  from  legitimate  sources,  they  never  teach  us  to 
suspect  they  can  be  carried  too  far.  David  danced  before  the  Lord 
xnith  all  his  mighty  and  when  he  was  reproached  for  degrading  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  his  people  by  indulging  these  transports,  he  replied, 
if  this  be  to  be  vile,  I  will  make  myself  more  vile»  That  the  objects 
which  interest  the  heart  in  religion  are  infinitely  more  durable*  and 
important  than  all  others,  will  not  be  disputed ;  and  why  should  it  be 
deemed  irrational  to  be  affected  by*  them  in  a  degree  somewhat 
suitable  to  . their  value,  especially  in  the  near  prospect  of  their  full 
and  perfect  possession  ?  Why  should  it  be  deemed  strange  and 
irrational  for  a  dying  saint,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
immortal  good,  to  feel  an  unspeakable  ecstacy  at  finding  he  has  just 
touched  the  goal,  finished  his  course,  and  in  a  few  moments  is  to  be 
crowned  with  life  everlasting  ?  While  he  dwells  on  the  inconceivably 
glorious  prospect  before  him,  and  feels  himself  lost  in  wonder  and 
gratitude,  and  almost  opprest  with  a  sense  of  his  unutterable  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  love  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer,  nothing  can  be  more 
natural  and  proper  than  his  sentiments  and  conduct.  While  the 
Scriptures  retain  their  rank  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice ; 
while  there  are  those  who  feel  the  power  of  true  religion,  such  death¬ 
bed  scenes  as  Mr.  Janewa^’s  .will  be  contemplated  with  veneration 
i^nd  delight.  It  affords  no  inconsiderable  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  that  the  most  celebrated  sages  of  Pagan  antiquity,  whose 
Inst  moments  have  been  exhibited  with  inimitable  propriety  and 
beauty,  present  nothing  equal  nor  similar,  nothing  oi  that  singular 
combination  of  humility  and  elevation,  that  self*renouncing  greatness, 
in  which  the  creature  appears  annihilated,  and  God  all  in  all.  1  am 
much  mistaken  if  the  serious  reader  will  not  find  in  the  closing  scenes 
®f  Mr.  Janeway’s  life,  the  most  perfect  form  of  Christianity :  he  will 
^i^it,  not  as,  it  is  too  often,  clouded  with  doubts  and  oppressed 
with  sorrows;  he  will. behold  it  ascend  the  mount!  transhgured, 
^rified,  and.encircled  with  the  beams  of  celestial  majesty.’ 
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Ill  reading  this  work  many  sincere  though .  humble  timid 
Christians  ,will  draw  conclusions  unfavourable  to  themselves. 
Because  tliey  are  so  far  below  Mr.  Janeway 'tlicy  will  conclude 
that  the  ‘‘  root  of  the  matter”  is  not  in  them.  To  prevent  such 
,an  unhappy  effect  the  concluding  words  of  the  preiace  ought  to 
be  well  considered. 

-Tf 

*  Let  me  be  permitted*  however*  to  observe^  that  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Janeway  in  his  last  moments,  while  it  developes,  the  native 
tendency  of  Christianity,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  standard  to 
ordin^  Christians.  He  affords  a  great  example  of  what  is  attainable 
in  religion,  and  not  of  what  is  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation. 
’Thousands  die  in  the  Lord  who  are  not  indulged  with  the  privilege  of 
dying  in  triumph*  His  extraordinary  diligence  in  the  wnole  of  big 
Christian  career,  his  tenderness  of  conscience,  his  constant  vigilance, 
his  vehement  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  met  witli  a  signal 
reward,  intended,  probably,  not  more  for  his  own  personal  advantage 
than  as  a  persuasive  to  others  to  walk  in  his  steps*  As  he  was  iih 
cessantly  solicitous  to  improve  his  graces,  purify  his  principles,  and 
perfect  noliness  in  the  fear>  of  the  Lord,  no  wonder  he  was  favoured 
with  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  He  xMch  sffweth 
sparing  sh  ill  reap  sparingly  ;  andhetohich  wvoeih  hountyuUy^  shall 
reap  also  bountifully.^ 


til 


Art.  V’  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Tendency,  and  Proceedinks  Qj 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society f  begun  in  a'Correspbnaence 
between  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Norris,  and  J.  W.  Freshfield,  Esq.  relative 
to  tlie  formation  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  at  Hackuey,  and  com* 
Dieted  in  an  Appendix,  &c.  'Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.'  H.  Norris, 
M.  A.  Curate  of  St.  John’s  Chapel.  Hackneyi  &c.  8vo.  pp.  440. 


pieteu  in  an  Appenaix,  oic.  jc<aitea  oy  tne  xvev.  n.  n.  woms, 
M.  A.  Curate  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  Hackneyi  &c.  8vo.  pp.  440. 

.Rlvingtons.  1813.  ' 

’T^HIS  Practical  Exposition”  can  be  viewedin  no  other  light, 
we  think,  thaw  as  the  expiring  gasp  of  a  party,  which  has  of 
late  years  signalised,  or  rather  disgraora  itsetf,  by  its  strenuous, 
though  happily  unsuccessful,  opposition  to  the  universal  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  That  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
‘‘  Editor”  w  ill  be  hailed  by  his  fraternity  as  a  valuable  auxiliary 
we  have  little  doubt :  not,  indeed,  because  he  has  displayed  any 
pre-eminence  of  talent,  or  recommended  their  cause  by  any  force 
of  reasoning,  or  benignity  of  temper  ;  he  will  be  admii^,  chiefly, 
for' A  certain  adroitness  in  evading  an  argument  , when  it  presses 
somewhat  too  closely  upon  him ;  for  the  facility  with  which  hecim 
mis-state  (acts,  and  pervert  the  meanings  of  expressions  to  suH 
his  convenience ;  for  his  pertinacity  in  r^[>Mtiag  .assertions  and 
reviving  objections  a  thousand  times  disproved  and  refuted ;  for 
the  industry  with  which  he  has  carried  on  au  extensive  system  of 
espionage  (no  matter  by  what  means  and  agents)  upon  the  pro- 
ccediugs  of  the  Bible  Society ;  and,  above  au,  for  the  unblusliing 
eflrontery  with^'which’ he  iniputes  the  basest  motives  and  mo^ 
nefarious  intentions  to  its  members  '  and'  ^advocates— ^motiros 
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which  not  even  the  Daubenys,  the  Sprys,  and  the  Marshes  f 
have  chosen  to  risk  their  reputation  by  alledging,  though 
it  is  probable  they  will  have  no  great  objection  to  see  them 
brouglit  forward  by  one  of  their  humbler  co-adjutors. 

If  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  moral  and  intellectual  por> 
traiture  of  this  formidable  champion,  as  delineated  by  himself,  in 
the  presentcompilation,  we  shall  find  that  the  prominent  feature  is 
zeal ;  but  it  is  a  hideous  and  distorted' zeal,  somewhat  like  the 
obliquity  occasionally  observable  in  the  human  eye,  when  it  ap-^ 
pears  to  be  fixe4l  upon  one  object,  but  is  in  reality  contemplating 
others  in  an  oj>posite  direction  ;  and  thus,  while  the  reverend 
editor  is  ))roiessedly  admiring,  ‘  truth’  and  ^  charity,*  he  is 
strenuously  busied  notwithstanding,  in  devising  the  most  suitable 
means  of  restricting  pure  scriptural  knowledge,  perj)etuatiug  ig¬ 
norance,  and  stirring  up  strife.  To  his  penetration  it  is  not  easy 
to  do  justice.  It  is  of  that  romantic  order  which  delights  in  ex¬ 
ploring  non-entities.  With  the  amiable  lago,  he  may  ‘‘  confess” — 

• - — —  It  is  ray  nature's  plague 

To  spy  into  abuses ;  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not.' 

\0iker8  have  pretended  to  discover  striking  parallels  to  the  plan 
ind  proceedings  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  the  history  of  the  Puri-  ' 
tans :  but  Mr.  Norris  finds  them  in  the  liorrors  of  the  French  re- 
Tolulion  and  Irish  rebellion  ;  and  has  even  ascertained  that  the 
members  of  the  Bible  Society  are  engaged  in  common  cause  with 
the  /Uuminafa  - intending,  after  they  have  ridden  their  stalk¬ 
ing-horse,”  (a  term  by  which  he  frequently  designates  the  Bible) 
for  a  few  years,  to  commit  it  to  the  flames !  Then  again  the 
liberality  of  our  author  is  quite  exemplary.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
perpetually  accusing  Dissenters,  indiscriminately,  of  ^  a  malignant 
spirit,’  that  he  charges  them  with  persisting  in  ‘  illegal  and  dan¬ 
gerous  practices,  in  defiance  both  of  law  and  justice,’  and  that  * 
lie  considers  himself  bound  by  his  ‘ordination  vow’  to  ‘  have  no 
fdlowship  with  tliese  workers  of  iniquity  ;’  but  then  he  exhorts 
bis  diocesan  not  to  have  recourse  to  ‘  violent  measures,’  and  satis¬ 
fies  himself  with  advising  his  brethren  to  out-talk  i\\em^  so  that 
the  tide  of  popularity  may  be  turned  against  them,  and  the  plau- 
‘lits  of  the  misguided  multitude  converted  into  the  laughing  them 
toscorn.’  (p.  394.)  With  a  consistency  peculiarly  his  own,  he 
f^presonts  liimself  as  ‘  one  of  those  divines,  whose  conscience  bears 
^ini  witness,  that  with  all  the  fervency  he  can  awaken,  he  ap¬ 
plies  continually  to  all  the  appointed  means  of  obtaining  divine 

Illumination’ ;  and  yet  vehemently  reproves  his  lay-brother  for 
laving  ‘earnestly  and  seriously  referred  himself  to  God -  in 
[rayer,  that  he  might  be  guided  and  directed  in  the  affair  (of  .the 
»il>le  Society)  according  to  his  Holy  mind  and  will’ ;  charging 
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him  with  enthusiasm  as  wild  and  visionary  as  that  of  Lord  Her¬ 
bert  of  Cherbury ;  and  witli  the  presumptuous  expectation  of 
*  illapses  from  Heaven’,  and  private  revelations,’  and  repeat¬ 
edly  ridiculinjj^  that  ‘  exuberance  of  zeal’  that  led  him  to  com¬ 
passionate  tlie  condition  of  those  *  whose  souls  mi^ht  he  ]>assin^ 
into  eternal  jjerdition.’  Instances  of  this  self-animosity  are  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous,  but  one  more  shall  suffice  :  Mr.  N.  subscribes 
himself  *  a  dutiful  son  and  servant’  of  the  church,’  and  yet' his 
whole  volume  contains  a  most  undutiful  condemnation  of  many 
of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  who  have  thoiij^ht  proptn*  to  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  f)ublicly  plead  for  an  institution,  which,  lie  tiaiters  him¬ 
self,  he  has  ‘  demonstrated’  to  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the  sub¬ 
version  both  of  the  Church  and  State  ! 

So  much  for  the  qualiiications  of  the  writer.  The  follow- 
ing  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise 
to  his  publication.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1812,  a 
gentleman  who  resides  in  the  author’s  vicinity,  though  not 
a  part  of  his  spiritual  cure,  was  suddenly  seized  with  what 
is  elegiDtly  termed  a  “  bible  fever;”  an epidemic”  malady 
(to  use  the  language  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Gandolphy)  which 
first  made  its  appearance  at  the  ®ra  of  the  Reformation, 
and  which,  having  prevailed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in 
all  Protestant  countries,  ever  since,  has  raged  in  modern 
times,  and  in  our  own  region  especially,  with  unexampled 
violence.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sym])toms 
of  this  pestilence,  is,  the  propensity  of  its  victims  to  com¬ 
municate  the  infection  to  their  neiglibours.  In  the  present  i 
instance  the  contagion  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
threatened  to  diffuse  itself  over  all  that  populous  district,  in 
which  the  reverend  editor  resides.  Considering  himself,  in 
conjunction  with  a  few  others,  officially  charged  with  the  ex¬ 
clusive  superintendence  of  the  spiritual  health  of  that  district, 
his  sympathies  were  powerfully  excited,  and  re[)eated  con¬ 
sultations  having  been  held  on  the  case  of  these  unhappy  patients, 
vigorous  and  decisive  measures  were  resolved  on  to  restore  them 
to  sanity.  But  w'hether  the  present  case  was  one  of  peculiar 
,  obstinacy,  or  whether  these  practitioners  were  destitute  of  the  re¬ 
quisite  skill  and  science,  it  appears  from  their  own  report,  that 
they  completely  failed ;  their  prescriptions  rather  aggravateil  tiian 
abated  the  violence  of  the  disease  ;  in  spite  of  their  uUii'^st 
efforts  it  took  its  usual  course,  and  produced  its  custc  nnary 
eflects.  Regarding  the^  case  however  as  one  of  more  tiian 
ordinary  importance,  the  reverend  ‘  editor’  determined  to 
draw  up  an  official  statement  of  it,  in  an  octavo  volume  of 
more  than*  450  pages,  the  whole  forming  a  complete  history 
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of  the  bible  fever,”  from  its  incipient  appearances,  to  its 
most  alarming  crisis. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  ,are  multifarious,  consisting 
of  letters,  controversial  essays, ‘documents,’  pasquinades,  vestry- 
resolutions,  notices  of  public  meetings,  hand-bills,  notes,  sub- 
iiotes,  illuirtrations,  &c.  &c.  all  thrown  together  in  the  most 
crude  and  desultory  manner,  and  presenting  a  finished  specimen 
of  the  modern  art  of  book-making.  The  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  reverend  editor  and  Mr.  Freshtield  forms  the 
basis  of  the  work,  upon  which  is  erected  a  towering  super¬ 
structure  of  ‘  records  of  simultaneous  movements  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  privullel  passages  from  scarce  fe-' 
mains  of  Puritanical  History,  and  from  the  system  of  the 
United  Irishmen.’  And  truly  if  bold  pretensions,  and  an  ar¬ 
rogant  tone  of  self-applause  are  likely  to  produce  conviction  in 
the  mind,  (and  it  is  certain  they  have  their  effect  upon  many, 
who  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  judge  for  themselves,) 
we  may  conclude  this  book  will  be  perfectly  irresistible  :  for  a 
more  illustrious  display  of  these  farcinating  qualities  it  has 
never  been  our  lot  to  behold. 

Some  time  before  this  compilation  issued  from  the  press, 
Mr.  N.  informed  his  correspondent  that  ‘  the  four  authors 
to  whom  he  had  before  referred  had  in  his  judgement  com- 
pletely  exhausted  the  subject^  and  developed  all  the  depths 
of  the  design,  ^for  which  reason  he  declined  reading  Dr. 
Maltby’s  pamphlet.*  It  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  this, 
we  suppose,  that  we  find  him  saying  in  the  introduction, 
that  he  feels  himself  under  an  imjierious  ‘  obligation  to  add 
one  to  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  thankless,  but  he  is  sa¬ 
tisfied  most  patriotic  and  charitable  undertaking,  of  exposing 
the  real  tendency  of  the  Bible  Society  to  the  world,*  and  that 
I  he  ‘  has  not  swelled  the  bulk  of  an  already  voluminous  controversy 
by  an  unnecessary  publication.*  In  short  his  book  ‘  Ls  sent  forth 
to  answer  the  demand  of  those  who  call  for  Demonstration, 
ind  this  is  its  specific  claim  to  public  regard.*  ‘  It  is  em¬ 
phatically  what  its  title  sets  forth — a  practical  exposition  of 
the  tendency  and  proceedings  of  the  Bibie_Society.  It  is 
til  exhibition  of  its  wdiole  pVin  systematically  arranged,  and 
displayed  not  in  theory  but  in  effect.^  And  so  w'ell  pleased 
is  lie  with  his  performance,  that  lie  assures  the  reader,  ‘  the 
volume  increases  in  interest  as  its  pages  accumulate,  and 
that  the  last  portion  of  it  is  by  much  the  most  important.’ 

For  the  information  of  cur  readers,  (very  few  of  whom, 
should  imagine,  will  covet  the  possession  t)f  this  lite¬ 
rary  treasure,)  we  will  extract  a  few  of  the  accusations 
’vith  which  the  Bible  Society  and  its  advocates  are  ^  loaded, 
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and  the  species  of  evidence  by  which  those  charges  are  de 
momtrated. 

The  first  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  unquestionably 
a  most  formidable  one.  Mr.  N.  accuses  the  Bible  Society 
of  a  deliberate  and  ^  systematic^  intention  to  ‘  clear  all  the 

1>ar!shi‘s  in  the  kingdom  of  their  ecclesiastical  heads of  la- 
)Ouring  to  ‘  accomplish  a  coinpleat  prostration  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority,  of  setting  aside  and  degrading  the  divinely 
constituted  order  of  the  Priesthood,  and  thus  of  aiming  to 
eflect  an  utter  subversion  of  our  venerable  establishment.’ 

Now  for  the  boasttnl  ‘  demonstration,’  on  which  the  Editor  rests 
‘  his  specific  claim  to  public  regard.’  These  weighty  charges 
are  proved,  first,  by  insinuation.  ‘  Did  not  delicacy  towards 
brethren,’  writes  Mr.  N.,  ‘  forbid  it,  such  a  prostration  of 
pastoral  feeling  might  be  exhibited  in  detail,  as  would  de¬ 
monstrate  how  low  in  many  instances,  through  the  baneful 
operation  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  character  of  the  Parish 
Priest  is  fallen.’  (p.  99,  note.)  If  by  the  ‘  prostration  of  pas¬ 
toral  feeling’  he  means  as  we  imagine  he  does,  that  feeling  of 
clerical  pride  and  self-importance,  that  scorns  the .  assistance 
of  pious  laymen  in  the  good  work  of  circulating  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  resents  their  interference  in  the  promotion  of  re¬ 
ligious  objects,  as  intrusive  and  dangerous,  we  are  truly 
of  opinion,  that  the  sooner  and  the  lower  such  a  feeling  is 
*  prostrated,’  the  better.  But  if  he  would  insinuate,  that  in 
any  one  instance  the  Bible  Society  has  done  violence  to 
the  Christian  feelings  of  the  truly  pious  and  zealous  Clergy¬ 
man,  who  labours  diligently  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant, 
and  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish,”  we 
deny  the  charge,  and  challenge  Mr.  N.  or  any  of  his  coad¬ 
jutors  to  bring  forward  even  the  shadow  of  proof. 

But  in  the  next  place,  it  should  seem,  that  the  obvious 
and  necessary  tendency  of  the  indiscriminate  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  is  to  ‘  supersede^  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Freshfield  has  so  clearly  and  satisfactorily  pointed  out 
the  fallacy  of  this  argument,  (if  argument  it  can  be  called,) 
in  his  “  Remarks  on  the  Counter-address,”  that  we  shall 
satisfy  ourselves  with  quoting  the  passage,  and  leave  it  to 
our  readers  to  determine  the  force  of  the  objection,  when 
fairly  stateil. 

‘  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
the  design  of  the  Institution,  and  the  very  purpose  of  its  Advocates, 
to  supersede  the  office  of  preaching  and  the  use  of  all  explanatory 
aids  to  the  understanding  of  the  Bible.  The  fact  is  this:  the 
Bible-Society  has  selected  for  its  exclusive  object,  the  circulation 
•f  the  Holy  Scriptures :  It  has  made  this. exclusive  selection,  with 
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the  hope, — a  hope  which  has  been  amply  justified— of  engaging  , 
Christians,  without  ary  exception,  in  its  support;  and  thereby  in¬ 
suring  a  more  immediate,  extensive,  and  effectual,  cifculution  of 
the  Word  of  God.  Now  if  guides  and  tracts  be  useful,  as  ex¬ 
pository  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  can  only  be  so  ^at  *  least  in 
a  safe  degree, )  to  those  who  are  already  possessed  of  them :  Horv^ 
ther^ore,  a  societi/  which  Jiirnishes  the  very  texty  which  it  is  the 
office  of  the  preacher,  and  the  object  of  the  commentator,  to  ex¬ 
pound,  can  be  designed  to  supersede  bothy  is  a  paradox  which  I 
mast  leave  to  be  solved  by  those  who  have  had  the  ingenuity  to 
construct  it/  pp.  174—7. 


The  Editor’s  quiver  of  arguments  is,  however,  not  yet 
exhausted.  From  insinuation  and  inference,  he  proceeds  to 
perversion  so.  gross  and  so  frequently  repeatetl,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  pronounce  it  wilful.  One  instance  must  suf¬ 
fice  of  this  species  of  *  proof.’  Mr.  Fresh  field  in  his  third  letter 
to  the  Editor  argues  that  ^  the  district  in  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  form  an  Auxiliary  Society  had  no  necessary  con¬ 
nection  with  any  parish  as  a  parish;  it  included  the  intire - 
of  two  parishes  and  part  of  one  or  two  others  it  was  there-' 
fore  clear  of  any  ecclesiastical  head,  and  if  rightly  considered 
could  not  entitle  the  parochial  clergy  in  any  one  parish  to 
“deprecate  the  proceeding,’'  because  in  opposition  to  their 
opinion  — and  again  in  tlie  “  Remarks,”  he  assigns  his  reasons 
for  preferring  to  become  a  menober  of  an  Auxiliary  Society 
to  subscribing  in  London  ;  and  adds  :  .  .  > 

*  I  prefer  the  former  method  to  the  latter ;  and  as  this  is  a 
ca<;e  which  does  not  come  within  either  parochial,  pastoral,  or 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  I  must  be  permitted  to  ibllow  my  own 
judgement,  though  it  be,  which  I  deeply  regret,  at  variance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  vestry,  the  vicar,  and  the  bishop.’  p.  1 93.) 

His  antagonist  eagerly  seizes  hold  of  the  occasion  which 
tlie  wordsy  but  not  the  meaning,  of  his  correspondent  afford, 
and  with  a  candour  and  ingenuousness  seldom  outdone,  re¬ 
marks  as  follows ; 


•  This 'is  speaking  out  plainly — the  only  boon  which  those,  who 
view  with  lively  apprehension  the  proceedings  of  the  Bible  Society, 
have  to  ask  of  its  advocates.  -Let- the^  reader,  treasure  up  this' 
declaration  in  his  mind,  that  one  part  of  the  reformation  to  be 
wrought  by  that. Society  is  to. “c/ear”  all  the  parishes  in  the 
kingdom  “  of  their  Ecclesiastical  Heads  it  is  “  to  save  souls  from 
eternal  perdition,  in  a  new  method  which  does  not  comb 
WITHIN  EITHER  PAROCHIAL,  PasTORAL,  OR  EPISCOPAL  JURIS¬ 
DICTION.*’  ’  p.  74. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  F.’s  general  argu¬ 
ment  in  eitlier  of  the  above  passages,  it  must  we  arc  persuad- 
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cd,  be  evident  to  every  impartial  reader,  that  nothing  was  farther 
from  his  intention  than  the  invidious  sense,  which  his  illiberal 
op]K)nent  has  attached  to  them.  Much  less  will  it  be  be¬ 
lieved,  that  the  fair  inferenc^e  from  them  is,  that  the  Bible 
Society  is  proceeding  systematically  in  its  work  of  reor¬ 
ganizing  the  kingdom  and  superseding  its  venerable  esta- 
blishineuts/  (pp.  74, 75,  and  102.) 

Among  the  innumerable  mUtatementSj  with  which  thin 
work  abounds,  we  shall  select  what  relates  to  the  last  Anni¬ 
versary,  of  the  Hertfordshu’e  Bible  Society, — not  because  it 
is  more  incorrect  than  many  others,  scattered  through  the 
volume,  but  because  we  are  enabled  to  confront  it  with  the 
official  statement  of  the  fact  recently  published  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  that  Society.  Mr.  Norris's  account  is  as  follows. 

<  At  the  last  Anniversary  of  the  Hertford  Auxiliary  meeting, 
held  on  Whit-Monday,  one  of  the  speakers  (whom  he  describei 
in  another  place  as  patronizing  the  Society  by  his  eloquence )  made 
this  avowal ;  That  he  did  not  support  the  Bible  Society  on  the 
ground  usually  taken.  He  did  not,  nor  could  he  think,  that 
many  could  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  work  of  inspiration  ;  he 
mentioned  the  Song  of  Solomon, '  and  some  part  of  the  Gospels 
as  mere  human  inventions ;  and  then  said,  that  he  patronized  the 
Bible  Society  because  he  thought  it  would  overthow  the 
Established  Church.  Some  disapprobation  being  expressed 
at  this,  another  Speaker  got  up,  and  declared  himself  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Bible  Society,  so  much  so,  that  he  had  travelled 
forty  miles  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  but  that  he  would  not  go 
one  .mile  to  take  a  stone  from  a  steeple,  as  he  considered  that  but 
a  secondary  object.*  p.  98. 

Now  from  the  printed  report  of  the  Committee  it  appears 
that  the  arrogant  youth,  whom  Mr.  N.  ’ has  chosen  to  dignify 
with  the  title  of  an  ‘  eloquent  patron*  of  the  Institution,  began 
his  intemperate  harangue  with  proclaiming  himself  a  decided 
enemy  to  it ;  and  that  no  consideration,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  could  induce  him  to  lend  it  his  support.  The  hope 
that  it  would  destroy  the  Established  Church  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  lead  him  to  think  favourably  of  it.  But 
this,  he  added,  was  entirely  overborne  by  his  objections  on 
another  gi’ound,  namely,  that  it  circulated  corrupt  versions 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  demanded  whether  any  man  could  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Inspiration  of  Solomon’s  Song,  and  the  two  first 
chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke ;  and  was  proceeding  in  this 
strain  of  oratory,  when  he  was  called  to  order  by  Professor 
Dealtry,  Mr.  N.  Calvert,  and  Mr.  King  Fordharo,  uncle  to 
the  speaker,  whose  temerity  was  chastised,  as  well  as  the 
iense  of  the  meeting  most  decidedly  expressed,  by  bis  being 
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literally  hissed  downy  by  the  universal  execrations  of  the 
meeting. 

The  other  speaker  referred  to  (Mr.  George  Clavton,  of  Wal¬ 
worth),  said,  indeed,  that  ‘  he  would  not  stir  half  a  mile  from 
his  door  to  assist  in  the  demolition  of  the  Church' ;  no,  not’  to 

I  move  one  stone  of  the  venerable  fabric  ?’  but  the  additional 
ause  emnhailcally  stated  by  Mr.  N.  (‘  wliich  he  consi«iere<l 
It  a  scenudft  nj  object’)  is  the  creature  of  imagination,  wick(«lly 
bricateo,  by  one  of  the  author’s  partisans  as  remarkable  for 
singemiousness,  and  as  skilful  in  misrepresentation,  ns  himself. 
At  page  277,  Mr.  Norris  misrepresents  another  advocate 
the  l^ible  Society,  who  spoke  at  the  same  meeting,  by 
lother  of  his  favourite  on  ditu, 

‘  At  the  anniversary  Auxiliary  meeting,  at  Hertford,  a  learned 
octor  is  reported  to  the  Editor  to  have  concluded  a  long  speech 
ith  these  very  vaords:  “I  earnestly  recommend  the  Society  to 
le  Ladies,  for  if  they  are  active  in  its  cause,  God  will  be  their 
ver.**  If  English  females  can  hear  this  without  disgust  and 
9rror;  this  alone  might  supersede  all  further  testimony  of  the- 
meful  operation  of  the  Bible  Society/ 

Here  again  the  recent  publication  of  the  Hertford  Com-' 
littee  enai>le8  us  to  confront  the  base  raistatement  of  Mr. 
loiris.  The  speaker  above  referred  to,  is  Dr.  Gregory,  of 
[le  Royal  Military  Academy,  who  concluded  his  speech  in  the 
)llowing  language : 

^  One  word  to  the  ladies,  who  grace  these  assemblies  with  their 
presence,  and  I  have  done.  We  owe  much  to  your  continued 
approbation,  and  your  unwearied  exertions  in  our  cause ;  and 
while  we  acknowledge  our  obligations,  we  entreat  your  future 
assistance  and  support.  You  need  no  arguments  to  incite  you 
to  perseverance;  and  if  you  did,  I  could  not  present  more 
forcible  ones  than  are  contained  in  this  single  sentence  of  7Vr- 
tullian ; — ‘  Continue  to  adorn  yourselves,  as  I  trust  you  have 
done  with  the  silks  of  uprightness,  the  fine  vestures  of  piety, 
the  purple  of  modesty,*  jewels  formed  of  the  blessings  of  those 
who  are  ready  to  perish  and  thus  beautified,  God  himself 
'  will  be  your  lover.’* 

Now,  if  Mr.  Norris  did  really  receive  his  perversion  of 
this  conclusion  of  Dr.  Gregory'^s  speecli,  ih‘  an  epistolary 
communication,  we  should  have,  some  curiosity  to  ascertain 
whether  his  correspondent  be  the  beadle  of  the  Corporation  of 
Hertford,  or  the  sexton  of  the  parish ;  because  we  appre- 
liead  no  man  of  higher  literary  attainihents,  could  be  so 
Issteless  as  not  to  admire  the  elegance  of  the  passage  quoted 


*  Tertull.  de  Cult.  Fcemin.  lib. :  ii.  cap.  13.  ad  fin* 
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from  Tertullian.  But,  whether  the  statement  be  from  Mr. 
Norris  or  from  his  valuable  and  honourable,  friend,  the  want 
of  candour  must  be  shocking,  which  could  omit  to  ascribe 
to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fathers  of  the  church,  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  uneauivocally  imputed  to  him  in  the  de¬ 
livery,-^  and  wliich  could  pervert  an  obvious  exhortation  to  works 
of  piety  and  benevolence  in  generaly  into  a  solicitation  in 
favour  of  one  object  alone. 

After  these  specimens,  it  must  be  manifest  that  Mr.  Norris 
does  not  hesitate  to  misrepresent  the  Bible  Society,  and  its 
advocates,  either  upon  no  evidence,  or  upon  bad  evidence ; 
and  that  his  want  of  honest  scrupulosity  in  this  respect,  ren¬ 
ders  it  perfect  insanity  in  any  one,  to  trust  him  an  inch 
farther  than  he  can  trace  him. 

.  Should,  however,  all  these  striking  evidences  fail  of  pro¬ 
ducing  conviction,  should  wilful  misrepresentation,  both  in 
our  author  aiid  his  agents,  be  deemed  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
•  demands  of  tho^  w  ho  ask  for  ‘  demonstration,^  there  remains 
one  more  irrefragable  proof  that  the  Bible  Society  aims  at  the 
destruction  of  the  Established  Church,  viz. the  shameful  profana¬ 
tion,  or,  to  use  the  author’s  favourite  term,  ^  desecration^  of  sa¬ 
cred  edifices,  to  which  it  has  led,  and  of  which  he  has  record¬ 
ed  some  very  affecting,  examples.  ‘  At  Spitalfields  Church,’ 
in  particular,  ‘  in  which  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  formation 
of  a  Bible  Association,  (Sep.  20th,)  the  desecrated  edifice  re¬ 
sounded  witli  continual  clapping!’*  wliile‘at  Bishopsgate Church, 

♦  How  happy  it  is  for  Mr.  Norris,  that  he  lives  in  the  IPth, 
instead  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Notwithstanding  his 
parade  of  scraps  from  Cave’s  Historia  Literaria,  Theodoret,  &c. 
we  apprehend  he  does  not  know  that  in  those  early  ages,  clapping 
was  not  confined  to  a  single  church.  If  he  doubts  our  word, 
we  refer  him  to  the  works  of  Jerome,  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  Si- 
donius  Apollinaris,  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Or,  since  a  man  of 
such  undoubted  orthodoxy  as  himself  must  be  in  the  frequent 
habit  of  consulting  St.  Augustin,  we  recommend  him  to  expunge 
from  his  copy,  the  following  proofs  of  the  **  desecrated'^  intellect 
of  that  Holy  father: — You  clap  the  preacher  of  the  word,  (says 
he)  but  I  desire  the  doer  of  it.  Those  acclamations  are  but  the 
leaves  of  the  tree,  1  desire  the  fruit  of  it.  I  would  not  thus  be 
praised  by  evil  livers ;  I  abhor  it,  I  detest  it ;  it  is  a  grief  to 
me,  and  not  a  pleasure*.  But  if  I  say  I  would  not  be  applauded 
good  livers,  I  should  speak  falsely :  if  1  should  say,  I  desire 
it,  1  am  afraid  of  seeming  more  given  to  vanity  than  solidity. 
What,  then,  shall  I  say  ?  I  neither  cordially  desire  it,  nor  per¬ 
fectly  refuse  it.  I  do  not  desire  it  absolutely,  lest  I  should  be 
ensnared  by  human  praise :  nor  do  1  utterly  refuse  it,  lest  1  might 
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where  a  similar  meeting  was  held,  the  chandelier  was  made 
(o‘  ^ive  place  to  the  convenient  elevation  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  upon  the  hustings  with  which  that  sacred  edifice  was 
desecrated,’*  Another  allegation,  of  a  most  formidable  de¬ 
scription,  we  give  in  the  author’s  words. 

•  ft  has  that  in  its  composition  which  will  lure  into  it,  not 
merely  Christians  of  every  denomination,  but  Jews  and  Mahome¬ 
tans, — nay,  even  Deists  and  Infidels :  and  will  thus  congregate, 
without  all  question,  so  formidible  a  confederacy,  and  one  so 
precisely  the  counterpart  of  that,  in  the' toils  of  which  the  martyred 
Sovereigns,  both  of  England  and  of  France,  were  taken  ;  that  re¬ 
flecting  upon  these  instances  of  successful  treachery,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  the  inference  from  past  experience  of  this  king¬ 
dom’s  present  perilous  condition;  or  to  repress  the  apprehensive 
exclamation  of  the  rulers  of  Jezreeh  “  Behold  tw’O  kings  stood 
not  before  it,  how  then  shall  this  country  .  stand  p.  390. 

In  confirmation  of  this  charge,  he  brings  forward  a  most 
overwhelming  mass  of  evidence,  made  up  of  ‘  apposite  quota¬ 
tions’  from  Leslie,  Dugdale,  and  Bates,  on  tlie  ‘  Troubles  of 
England,’  Edward’s  Gangrcena,  ‘  a  Gag  for  the  New  Gospel,* 
and  ‘  Answer  to  the  late  Gagger  of  Protestants,’  with  many  other 
choice  remains  of  Puritan  history — besides  those  extracted  from 
Robison’s  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  &c.  ‘  Barriiel’s  Memoirs  of 
Jacobinism,’  ‘  History  of  the  Irish  Union,'*  &c.  5cc.  the  rele¬ 
vancy  of  all  which  references  seems  to  consist  in  their  being  as 
far  removed  as  possible  from  all  connexion  with  or  bearing  upon 
the  agitated  question.  If  it  wore  practicable  to  treat  a  charge 
like  this  gravely,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  ask  this  alarmist, 
whether  he  can  for  a  moment  suppose  his  readers  so  credulous, 
or  be  so  credulous  himself,  as  to  believe  that  tlieir  Royal  High¬ 
nesses  the  Dukes  of  York,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  almost  all  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  of  State,  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  laud^ 
a  majority  of  the  Irish  prelates,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  English  (to  say  nothing  of  a  sect,  distinguished  by  their 
pacific  principles  and  habits,  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
have  been  the  earliest,  waring,  and  m^t  active  promoters  oftlie 
Institution)  —  that  all  tliese  are  positively  leagued  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  ‘  formidable  confederacy,  precisely  the  counterpart  of  that 
ill  the  toils  of  which  the  martyred  sovereigns  of  England  and 
France  were  taken.*  If  it  be  so,  if  the  crown  be  really  thus  be« 
set  by  such  a  host  of  traitors — traitors  planted  so  near  to  the  per- 

be  thought  indifferent  to  the  good  will  of  those  to  whom  I  preach.** 
(Aug.  Serm.  19.  de  Verbis  Apostoli: — Serm.5.  de  Verb.  Dominic 
—Horn.  25.  ex  50.) 
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son,  and  standing  so  hi^h  in  the  confidence  of  the  Sovereign — 
our  case  must  be  desperate  indeed  !  Vet  such  are  the  ravings 
wliieh  Tflr.  Norris  diguifieswitli  the  name  of  demonstration  I 
'riicre  is  one  objection,  on  which  the  Editor  lays  great  stress, 
and  (he  only  one  which  we  are  disposed  to  treat  seriously  *,  we 
mean  that  which  relates  to  the  co-oporatiou  of  persons  denying 
the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  mischiev¬ 
ous  efiects  which  have  alreatly  arisen  from  tliis  coalition.  We 
arc  the  rather  inclined  to  enter  into  this  discussion,  as  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  truly  ])ious  and  excellent  members  of  the 
Bible  Society  are  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  same  quarter. 
It  is  ulledged  by  3lr.  N.  that 

‘  The  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  Society  with  respect  to  Socinians  is 
carried  beyond  the  mere  tacit  acquiescence  in  their  admission,  even 
to  the  writing  them  to  associate^  to  the  smoothing  cloven  every  ob¬ 
stacle  to  their  fraternization  ;  ]nay  to  the  eulogising  tneni  “  for  making 
sacrifices'^  stated  to  be  “  perhaps  not  trivial'  in  so  far  conceding 
their  own  religious  scruples  as  to  tale  part  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
Scriptures  according  to  the  authorized  version :  and  this  eulogy  is 
passed  upon  them,  not  by  an  ordinary  Member  of  the  Society 
from  whom  it  can  disengage  itself  by  disclaiming  all  responsibility  for 
bis  opinions ;  but  by  one  tf  the  Legates  a  I  dere  of  the  parent  Institu¬ 
tion^  and  that  too  mh\^  Legatine capacity^  assisting,  by  special  delcga- 
iiouy  at  the  enccenia  of  a  newly  organized  dependency,  and  in  his  of- 
Jic'cii  dtclamationy  brought  with  him  ready  prepared  for  the  occasion/* 

A  note  at  the  bottom  of  (he  page  interprets  these  mystical 
terms,  which  otlierwise  must  have  ^cn  j)erfectly  unintelligibic, 
and  informs  the  reader  that  Mr.  Hughes  at  a  Bible  Society 
Meeting,  at  Yai mouth,  mentioned  in  terms  of  coininendalion, 
one  religious  sect,  a  large  portion  of  whose  members  had  made 
a  sacrifice,  which  pcrha]>s  was  not  trivial ;  ‘  they  believed  that 
many  errors  of  translation  were  to  be  found  in  the  authorized 
tersioa  of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  accordingly  published  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  their  own  ;  but  here  they  had  given  up  that  particular 
opinion ,  and  had  come  forward  as  advocates  for  tlie  distribution 
of  that  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  which  they  believed  some 
errors  w'ere  to  he  found.’ 

Tile  melanclioly  effects  which  have  in  part  arisen  from  this 
combination,  are  thus  stated  : 

‘  d  he  influence  then  which  the  Bible  Society  is  likely  to  have  upon 
the  Chrisriah  faith  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained ;  for  till  its  institu¬ 
tion  Socinians  were  as  the  Ishmaelites  of  the  Christian  dispensation : 
they  exrcm!iiunicrited  as  iddaters  all  professors  of  Christianity  but 
tbep^sclvfts,  and  every  other  denomination  of  Christians  excommuni¬ 
cated  them  as  “  blnsphemers  of  that  worthy  nanoe  whereby  we  all 
are  called,’*  as  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,*’  as  “  denying 
**  the  Son,  and  therefore  not  having  the  Father:*’  nay,  with  such 
general  abhorrence  was  this  pestilent  heresy  contemplated,  that  it 
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lands,  proscribed  not  merely  by  Ecclesiastical  Lanr,  but  by  Civil 
Legislative  authority,  and  by  successive  Royal  Proclamations. 

‘  But  now  this  proscription  is  in  effect  superseded,  for  in  the  Bible 
Society  those  who  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godliead  worship  tlie  Son,'  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  equally  with  the  Father,  and  those  who  degrade 
the  Son  to  a  level  with  themselves,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  mere 
quality  or  attribute,  mix  indiscriminately  together,  and  the  effect, 
as  Mr.  Freshtield  states  it,  is  that  having  a  common  object  they 
‘‘  pursue  it,  and  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  each  qt,her, 

**  and  that  jOiilousy  essential  to  preserve  the  full  difference  and  distinc- 
‘‘  tion  is  softened  down  into  indifference  and  passes  away ;  or,  in 
other  words,  is  found  to  proceed  from  mutual  ignorance f  and  not 
**  to  be  xuarranted  by  actual  experience^  and  the  prejudice  dies  a  natu-' 

‘‘  ral  death/*  This  is  the  admission  of  a  founder  and  most  zealous 
advocate  of  the  Bible  Society,  who  both  at  Hackney  and  at  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  has  stood  prominently  forward  in  the  formation  of  Auxiliar}' 
Societies  in  concert  xjoith  avovsed  Socinians  :  and  when  applied  to 
I  that  particular  class  of  associates  it  amounts  to  this ;  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  Christian  faith,  within  tlie  limits  of  the  institution,  as 
lowered  down  to  the  Nadir  point  of  Socinian  neutra’ity/  p.  227- 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  here  the  extreme  unfair¬ 
ness  of  applying  remarks  which  Mr.  F.  made  with  reference  to 
the  lesser  differences  betw^eeii  those  who  are  perfectly  agreed  in 
the  grand  essentials  of  Christianity,  to  a  subject  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  nature,  and  which  he  would  defend  by  very  different  ar¬ 
guments.  We  may  also,  add,  that  Mr.  Hughes’s  speech,  at 
•  Yarmouth,  even  as  it  is  reported,  is  so  commented  upon,  as 
miserably  to  distort  the  sentiineiits  conveyed  by  the  Report. 
*And,  we  further  know,  that  the  Yarmouth  Report  is  extremely 
incorrect,  not  only  in  the  detail  of  Mr.  Hughes's  speech,  but 
in  that  of  some  otliers  delivered  on  the  same  occasion. 

Again  ;  so  exceedingly  eager  is  our  author  to  catch  at  every 
twig,  real  or  imaginary,  by  which  to  sustain  his  baseless  asseriiohs, 
that  he  has,  either  ignorantly  or  wilfully,  mistaken  for  sober 
argumentation  what  was  merely  intended  for  a  flight  of  ironical 
declamation.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  an  eloquent  sj)eecU  de¬ 
livered  at  Bristol,  -  exj>ressed  himself,  evidently  in  terms  of 
sarcasm,  as  follows : 

**  Deism  is  a  tare  which  flourishes  only  in  the  field  where  the 
“seeds  of  Christianity  have  previously  been  sown.  Hence,  (he 
proceeds)  a  sensible  Deist,  conscious  of  the  insufficiency  of  phi- 
“  losophy  to  promote  his  designs,  must  be  a  friend  to  the  spreading 
“  of  the  Gospel  in  Pagan  nations.  Idolatry  wiih  its  sanguinary  rites 
being  overthrown,  the  lurid  gloom  of  superstition  dispei’sed,  and  the 
“  notion  of  the  one  God  generally  es'.ablished,  thenisthe  time  for  the 
.  Deist  witlf  his  false  philosophy  to  w^ork,  persuading  mankind  that 
“  this  knowledge  is  the  offspring  of  nature  alone,  and  that  revelation 
“  is  unnecessary.** 
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Thus  he  adds,  (and  Mr.  N.  seems  resolved  that  the  sentence 
shall  lose  nothing  of  its  importance  from  tlie  absence  of  italics 
and  capitals,) 

**  Iftfidelity  may  look  favorably  on  the  dispersion  of  the  BiUe, 
hoping  thereby  that  its  interests  xJoill  be  eventually  promoted  by  in- 
troducing  the  golden  age  of  reason  the  Millenium  of 
INFIDELS.”  p.  236. 

From  all  which  the  editor  most  logically  infers,  that 

“  The  Societ}''  whose  cause  Mr.  Thorpe  undertook  to  advocate,  arro¬ 
gating  to  itself  the  office  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  world,  not  only 
invites  the  open  enemies  of  that  Gospel  to  come  into  its  bosom  and  to 
assist  in  the  work ;  but  holds  out  to  them  the  jacilities  which  it  gene* 
rates  for  carrying  on  their  hostility^  and  the  complacency  with  which 
it  contemplates  their  attaaks,  as  inducements  to  accept  the  invitation.^ 

It  would  be  worse  than  trilling  with  our  readers  to  spend  one 
.  moment  in  animadverting  upon  such  malignant  absurdity. 

The  course  which  Mr.  N.  has  followed  in  ‘  demonstrating^  the 
preceding  statement  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  establish  by 
numerous  proofs,  ^what  none  would  have  thought  of  disputing,) 
that  the  Socinians  of  the  present  day  are  unusually  zealous  tor 
the  propagation  of  their  religious  tenets.  The  publication  of  a 
soi-disant  “  Improved  version  of  the  New  Testament,*’  of  mu¬ 
tilated^  editions  of  popular  theological  treatises,  arid  of  tracts, 
catechisms  and  hand-bills,  fraught  with  the  most  pernicious 
errors,  '^nd  designed  to  jwiir  contempt  on  doctrines  which  we 
hold  most  sacrodi — the  establishment  of  what  are  called  reli¬ 
gious  conferences,”  but  which  in  reality  are  public  disputations 
on  controverted  points  of  theology— the  attention  paid  by  i\\% 
sect  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  their  en¬ 
deavours  at  the  same  time  to  initiate  them  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  Sociniau  faith  ; — these  and  many  similar- facts  are  amongst 
the  proofs  adduced  by  our  author  of  the  party  zeal  and  activity 
of  a  sect,  which  he  atHrmsto  be  ‘  striking  ddly,  with  measured 
blows,  at  the  very  vitals  of  Christianity.’  The  major  proposi** 
tion  having  been  thus  established,  Mr.  N.  proceeds  to  the  minor ; 
viz.  that  the  Socinians  In  general,  and  especially  the  teachers  of 
the  sect,  have  associated  themselves  with  the  Auxiliary  Societies, 

.  patronize  them  by  their  subscriptions  and  by  their  eloquence, 
and  in  some  instances  are  enrolled  amongst  the  number  of  Vice- 
Presidents.’  Thus  far  the  Editor's  argument  goes  on  smoothly 
But  will  any  rational  mind  be  prepared  to  jump  from  these  pre¬ 
mises  to  his  somewhat  staggering  conclusion,  that  the  result  of 
this  coalition  ou  the  part  of  the  Bible  Society  must  be  indiffe 
*  Fence  to  every  religious  opinion,  and  the  substitution  of  Soci 
nianism  for  pure  and  perfect  Christianity  !  Surely  it  tvas  neces 
■ary,  iu  order  to  complete  his ‘  proq/i’  to  shew,  either  that  the 
auUiorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  rendered  corrupt  and  per- 
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Dicious,  by  beiiii^  purchased  with  the  contributions,  or  distributed 
by  the  hapd  of  a  8ocinian ;  or  that  the  Society  has  been  pro 
tailed  upon  by  its  new  patrons  to  circulate  copies  of  the  “  Im" 
proved  Version,”  in  Yiolation  of  their  fundamental  principle  of 
union ;  or  that  this  coalition  furnishes  the  adversaries  of  evan- 
relical  truth  with  injurious  weapons  they  did  not  before,  and 
could  not  otherwise,  possess;  or,  at  least,  that  some  persons 
have  been  proselyted  from  Orthodoxy  to  Socinianism,  in  conse« 
quence  of  this  co-operation.  Not  the  semblance  of  any  attempt, 
however,  is  made  by  the  author  to  establish  any  one  of  these  pre¬ 
requisites  to  his  conclusions  :  and  w^e  will  Tcnture  to  add,  if  his 
temerity  had  led  him  to  tlie  trial  he  would  have  completely  failed. 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  coalition 
must  be  productive  of  great,  if  not  unmixed  good,  and  that  it 
is  one  of  the  results  of  tlie  Bible  Society,  in  which  all  who  are 
cordially  attached  to  evangelical  principles  have  reason  to  re¬ 
joice.  As  we  have  no  wish  to  imitate  Mr.  N.  in  imputing  un¬ 
worthy  motives  and  dark  designs  to  the  Socinians  who  have 
co-operated,  we  think  that  both  candour  and  justice  require  us  to 
give  them  •credit  for  acting  upon  a  principle,  which  several  of 
their  leaders  have  openly  avowed.  They  profess  to  have  been 
induced  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the  Society  as  the  only  pro¬ 
bable  or  effectual  means  of  circulating  the  Scriptures  throughout 
the  world ;  preferring,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  poor  of  their 
own  and  of  foreign  countries,  should  be  ])ut  into  possession 
of  the  Scrij)tures  in  a  form  which  they  consider  corrupt,  and  by 
means  of  a  version  wdiich  is  directly  opposed  to  their  tenets,  to 
their  remaining  altogether  destitute  of  the  sacred  oracles.  And 
must  it  not  be  admitted  by  every  candid  mind  that  this  principle 
is  commendable  ?  Does  it  not  shew  a  disposition,  (which,  where 
ever  it  may  be  found,  is  praise  worthy,)  to  concede  in  some 
measure  the  interests  of  a  party  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 
May  not  this  be  contemplated  as  a  blossom  of  virtue,  expanding 
Indeed  in  a  cold  and  barren  clime,  but  which,  unless  nipped  by 
the  chilling  frosts  of  bigotry,  may  hereafter  ripen  into  the  “  fruits, 
of  righteousness  ?  -  Besides^  if  Socinians  arc  thus  active  in  pro¬ 
pagating  their  religious  opinif)^:^,  is  it  not  better  that  their 
pernicious  tracts,  and .  erroneous  statements  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  antidote  so  powerful,  a  corrective  so  excellent, 
as  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  being 
flufieredto  work  out  alone  their  full  measure  of  evil  ?  Could  any 
one  have  devised  a  more  etlectual  means  of  counteracting  their 
baneful  consequences,  than  that  of  placing  by  their  side  an  un- 
corrupted  copy  of  the  word  of  God  ?  And  is  not  an  important 
point  gained,  if  those  who  arc  thus  indefatigable  in  promoting, 
.  what  we  believe  to  be,  dangerous  and  destructive  errors,  are 
also  induced,  by  whatever  motive,  to  neutralize  the  mischief,  by 
ipromotiog  also  the  circulation  of  tlie  Scriptures  of  truth 
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Ap^aiu,  if  \hevQ  be  a  disposition  amongst  many  of  the  opulent 
members  of  this  body  to  appropriate  a|K)rtiou  of  their  substaoec 
to  religious  uses,  ought  not  the  fii^uds  of  evangelical  truth  to 
rcyoice,  that  a  part*  of  this  is  diverted  into  an  useful,  \vhieh 
would  otherwise  have  flowed  in  a  pernicious  channel ;  that  a 
Society  l;as  ai  iseo  .so  wiiiniug  in  her  aspect,  and  so  benevolent 
in  her  character,  as  to  constrain  even  the  adversaries  to  the 
cross  of  Christ  to  {uoinote  h^r  interests  and  further  her  designs, 
instead  of  applying  all  their  resources  to  the  piH)|Kigation  of 
error ;  and,  tiiially,  Uiat  by  their  co-operation  in  this  Society. 

‘‘  Christ  crucified”  yvill  be  eirlually  preached  by  thousands 
of  tliose  who  degrade  the  Son  oi  Got!,  by  refusing  hiiL 
divine  honours  ?  But  we  may  pursue  the  argument  further 
and  prove  that,  upon  the  recognized  principles  of  the  opponents 
to  the  Bible  Society,  this  measure,  instead  of  being  friendly 
must  be  fatal  to  Sociuionism,  Sir.  Norris’s  great  oracle,.  Dr. 
Slarsh  argues  that  members  of  the  Church  by  merely  belongiiigto 
a  Society  wliich  circulates  the  Bible  alone ^  will  gradually  neg 
lect  to  distribute,  become  iiidiflbreiit  to,  and  finally  reject  the 
Laturgy ;  from  all  which,  he  predicts  the  Church’s  riownfail. 
Now  ,  if  this  reasoning  w  ill  apply  in  the  one  case,  w  hy  not  in  tlie 
other?  The  ‘‘Improved  Version,”  Sociniaii  tracts,  Sic.  &c. 
are  to  the  members  of  that  denamination,  what  the  Liturgy  is 
to  Church-men.  Consequently,  if  Sociuians  belong  to  a  Society 
which  circulates  the  Bible  aloiWj  aud  that  Bible,  too,  directly 
opposed  to  their  creed,  will  not  the  result  be,  that  tliey  will  gra 
dually  neglect  to  disperse  their  their  “improved”  version,  will 
soon  become  indifiereiit  to  these  interpreters  of  their  system, 
till,  at  length,  they  all  consent  to  embrace  the  oilhodox  faith 
Not  being  disciph^  of  Dr.  Marsh  ourselves,  we  cannot  say  wc 
.  are  prepared  to  anticipate  so  extensive  a  result ;  yet  we  think  h» 
consequences  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
holiness,  and  therefore  unleignedly  rejoice  in  it. 

Unw  illing  as  wc  arc  to  extend  tins  article,  which  has  already 
occupied  more  space  than  we  intended,  we  cannot  dorbear  to 
state  the  above  argument  in  another  form.  Suppose  the  BritUh 
aud  Foreign  Bible  Society  were  to  circulate  the  “  New  Version,’’ 
instead  of  the  authorized  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  would 
not  Mr.  N.  deem  this  a  just  ground  for  tlie  most  serious  appre 
liension,  that  the  cause  of  evangeHeal  truth  was  hastening  to 
ruin  ?  But  if  from  such  a  measure  imminent  danger  woukl  arise 
to  that  system  which  we  believe  to  be  “  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,”  is  not  the  inference  grossly  unfair — is  not  the  argument 
wholly  inconclusive — which  assumes,  that  Sociniauism  will  derive 
strength  from  the  eftbrts  of  its  advocates  to  circulate  a  Version 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  much  oj>posed  to  their  theological  tenets,  as 
the  New  Version,  to  the  oiihodox  faith?  In  the  supposed  ease, 
the  Soeiuians  would  he  furnished  with  a  mighty  engine  of  mis- 
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cliief ;  but  in  that  wliick  is  acted  u]>on  by  the  Bible  Soc'iety,  they 
are  usiiu^  a  weapon  which  is  likely  to  pierce  the  hand  that  em¬ 
ploys  it.  ’  In  the  former  case  the  Society  raij^ht  be  compared 
to  the  upas-tree  diffusing  death ;  while  in  its  preseiit  form,  W'e 
see  a  plant  of  paradise, — its  root  firm  and  deep,  its  branches 
luxuriant,  its  fruit  abundant.  VV^e  confess  that  something  far 
more  convincing  must  be  produced,  than  the  inuendoes  and  in¬ 
vectives,  the  suspicions  and  falsehoods,  the  pompous  blaster, 
aad  empty  ileclamations,  which  make  up  this  volume,  before  we 
shall  be  induced  to  cherish  the  crael  desire,  that  this  tree  migiit 
be  torn  up  and  withered,  rather  than  behold  a  few  of  the  ad¬ 
versaries  of  evangelical  religion  reclining  bene  itli  its  shudow\ 

To  recur  one  moment  to  the  arguments  and  expressions  of 
(lid’erent  advocates  of  the  Bible  Society,  (from  which  we  nave 
diverged  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  objection  that  has  been 
made  on  account  of  the  occasional  co-operation  of  Socinians,) 
let  it  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  a  defender  of  the  cause  anil 
ol>jects  of  this  excellent  Society  need  not  attempt  to  justify  all 
that  is  said  or  done,  at  the  several  public  meetings  ;  and  that  it 
is  the  height  of  disingenuous  ness  to  draw  an  argument  from 
that  source  against  the  Institution  itself.  So  far  as  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  various  publications  of  the  Parent  Society, 
and  its  several  Auxiliaries,  will  enable  us  to  speak,  we  do 
assort,  without  fear  of  coniradiction  from  any  cofnpetent  and 
caiMlid  judge,  that  there  are  no  free  and  deliberate  assemblies  in 
this  country,  in  which  there  have  been  fewer  deviations  from 
sound  argument,  fewer  extravagancies  of  sentiment  advanced, 
and  fewer  stimulants  to  any  censurcable  or  even  questionable 
course  of  conduct,  than  in  the  meetings  of  the  Bible  Society. 
Nay,  we  will  go  farther,  and  say,  that  if  we  wished  a  sensible 
and  liberal  Chinese  or  Mussidman,  to  see  what  tendency  the 
Christian  religion,  as  sanctioned  and  escablished,  in  the  freest 
even  of  Protestant  nations,  had  to  liberalize  the  views,  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  faculties,  to  fill  tlte  soul  with  generous  and  noble  Sen¬ 
timents,  and  to  engender  a  manly  atid  [Hous  eloquence,  among 
a  ])eople  naturally  taciturn,  we  should,  request  them  earnestly  to 
peruse  tlie  speeches  wiiicli  have  been  delivered  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  in.  meetings  coiivened  in  aid  of  the  Bible 
Society.  But  suppose  the  fact  were  otherwise ;  and  that  much 
which  was  aon^nsic al,  impolitic,  and  unwise,  had  been  uttered 
at  tlie  Bibl^  Society  meetings  ?  What  then  ?  Is  that  Society, 
and  that  alone^  to  be  tried  by  this  unnatural  test  ?  Is  the  Bible 
Society,  and  no  other,  to  be  decried,  and  maligned,  and  misre¬ 
presented,  because  all  Hs  advocates  are  not  the  wisest  and  most 
discreet  men  upon  earth.  Lict  the  Marshians  and  Norrisians 
briag  the  BarUeit*s  Buildings’  Society  to  the  same  touchstone, 
and  there  try  the  feelings  and  drivellings  of  its  advocates,  the 
Nolans  and  the  Sprys,  et  id  genm  omne.  Let  them  ponder 
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OTcr  the  sapient  questions  of  that  reverend  body  at  their  dream- 
ing  meetings.  “  Did  not  the  clock  strike  one  ?”• — No.”— 
Then  ^  dead  silence  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. — “  Hark !  was  not 
that  the  sound  of  a  horn  r” — Aye,  aye,”  (says  a  third) 
rubbing  his  spectacles,  ‘‘  there’s  more  news  from  the  allies. 
Let’s  adjourn  the  meeting,  and  make  haste  to  the  Chapter  Cof¬ 
fee  House.”  Now  admitting  this  to  be  (as  we  understand  it 
is)  a  correct  descrij)tion  of  some  of  the  committee  deliberations 
of  that  venerable  body  ;  still  would  not  it  be  the  extreme 
of  unfairness,  to  argue  thence  that  the  Society  never  hud 
done,  nor  ever  could  do  good.  If  Mr.  Norris  be  not  yet  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  shockingly  iincandid  inode  of  procedure,  let  him 
apply  the  same  test  to  the  Church  of  England  :  let  him  consi¬ 
der  how  idly  and  ignorantly,  and  absurdly,  its  cause  has  been 
advocated  by  some  of  her  well-intentioned  children  ;  and  if  he 
be  not  prepared  to  admit  as  an  irrefragable  consequence,  that 
the  tendency  of  the  Ej)iscopalian  church  Government,  is  to 
produce  wealv  and  puerile  reasoners,  let  him  blush  at  his  own 
tolly  (to  employ  no  stronger  term)  in  imagining  that  an  English 
public  is  to  be  cheated  into  the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  warfare 
upon  this  noble  benevolent  institution,  which  if  received  gene¬ 
rally,  would  serve  ecpially  to  attack  all  its  most  venerable,  lau¬ 
dable  and  beneticial  establishments,  and  even  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution  itself. 

Before  we  drop  this  volume  into  the  ^  oblivious  pool’  we  wish 
just  to  apprize  our  female  readers  of  thtir  obligations  to  its  au¬ 
thor.  Amongst  the  multitude  of  his  ‘  demonstrations’  he  has  ‘  de¬ 
monstrated,’  that  they  have  been  in, every  age  the  ringleaders  of 
mischief!  He  reminds  them  that  t/ie^  were  first  in  the  trans¬ 
gression— that  the  Old  Testament  abounds  with  proofs  of  their 
malignant  influence — that  in  the  ‘  beginning  of  Christianity, 

devout  and  honourable  women”  stirred  up  a  persecution  against 
the  apostles — that  women  were  the  chief  fomenters  of  the  Arian 
heresy — that  they  have  been  the  principal  supporters  of  Popery 
— that  they  were  the  most  boisterous  of  the  Puritans — that  they 
were  the  most  mischievous  of  the  modern  philosophers — that 
tliey  are  now  the  chief  promoter  of  Socinianism — and,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  catalogue  of  their  crimes,  that  they  have  been  uniformly 
the  warmest  supporters  of  the  Bible  Society,  though  he  con¬ 
ceives  that  intricate  question  to  be  as  far  beyond  the  depths  of 
their  understandings  as  the  speculative  subtleties  of  modem  Uni- 
tariauisra ! 

We  most  earnestly  hope  our  reverend  author  is  not  ‘  married 
to  a  shrew,’  that  he  should  thus  speak  of  the  fair  sex.  For,  that 
he  did  not  always  so  describe  them,  is  evident  from  the 
follow  ing  passages,  taken  from  a  sennon  he  published  in  the  year 
1801  :  ^  - 
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*  If  instances  are  sparing  in  the  Old  Testament,  no  sooner  do  we 

*  open  the  New,  than  we  see  the  female  character  shining  as  in  u 

<  liase  of  light,  uoithout  a  single  spot  to  suUy  or  obscure  its  lustre  :  for 

*  the  instance  of  Herodias  and  her  daughter  cannot  be  considered  as 

<  an  exception,  inasmuch  as  they  lived  under  the  law,  though  their 

<  names  are  mentioned  in  the  gospel ;  and  Sapphira,  though  indeed 

<  an  example  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex,  in  that  she  agreed  toith  her 

<  husband,  is  yet  perfectly  free  from  the  imputation  ot  having  been 

<  his  tempter;  Ananias  contriving  the  deceit,  and  then  prevailing 

<  with  her  to  assist  in  practising  it  upon  the  Apostles.* 

*  And  does  not  St.  Paul,  suppressing  altogetlier  the  names  of  Ti- 
‘  mothy’s  paternal  ancestry,  hold  up  his  grandmother  Lois,  and  his 

<  mother  Eunice,  to  our  everlasting  remembrance,  as  those  to  whom, 

*  under  God,  his  perfection  is  solely  to  be  attributed  ? 

<  And  lastly,  whilst  there  are  multiplied  examples  of  men  apostatis- 

*  ing  from  the  faith  in  the  hour  of  triad  ;  is  it  not  recorded  of  women 

*  by  St.  Paul,  that  they  would  not  accept  deliverance from' death  ;  that 

*  tnus  bearing  the  most  illustrious  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gos- 
‘  pel,  they  might  both  obtain  a  better  resurrection  themselves,  and  win 

*  the  more  converts  to  embrace  it  ? 

<  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  gospel,  of  which  Christ  is  the 

*  object  designed  continually  to  be  kept  in  view,  should  state  particu- 
‘  larly  the  effects  of  this  overpowering  excellence  ;  but  the  care  of  the 

*  female  members  of  the  infant  church  would  not  have  been  looked 

*  upon  as  a  matter  of  such  moment,  as  both  the  history  and  epistles 
‘  represent  it,  had  not  they  contributed  very  greatly,  by  their  attrac- 

*  live  piety,  to  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faitn.’ 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Norris.  But  we  cannot 
j  terminate  the  present  article  without  saying  a  word  or  two 
relative  to  his  truly  respectable  opponent.  It  is  due  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Freshfield  to  remark,  that  he  did  not  thrust 
himself  into  a  correspondence  with  this  officious  zealot,  but 
was  drawn  into  it.  Mr.  Freshfield’s  letters,  though  written 
in  haste  and  not  intended  lo  meet  the  public  eye,  prove  clearly 
that  their  author  is  a  man  of  acuteness,  of  reflection,  of  liberality, 
and  of  piety ;  and  if,  as  we  suspect  to  be  the  case,  Mr.  Norris 
has  published  Mr.  F.’s  letters  without  obtaining  his  consent,  or  at 
least  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  correcting  them,  still 
their  author  will  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  they  serve  as  an  an¬ 
tidote  to  *  the  bane’  administered  by  the  busy  ‘  curate  of  St.John’s 
•hspel,  Hackney.’ 
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Art.  VI.  The  Divine  Institution  of  the  Christian  Ministry^  a  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Rev.  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester, 
in  the  year  1813,  and  published  at  the  request  of  the  Archdeacon 
and  Clergy.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  A.B.  Rector  of  Desford, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Ranelagh.  8ro. 
pp.  48.  Hatchard.  1813. 

Art.  VII.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Trinity  Churchy  Coventry y  on  June 
29,  1813,  at  the  Archdeacon’s  Visitation.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Marriott,  M.A.  late  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  Rector 
of  Church  Lawford,  Warwickshire;  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  Published  at  the  request  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Buckeridge,  D.D.  Representative  at'  the  Arch, 
deacon  at  the  Visitation,  &c.-  second  edition,  8vo.  Price  pp.  3k 
Hatchard.  1813. 

Art.  VIII.  An  approved  Ministry  the  Churches  Shield  and  Glory:  a  Ser* 
mon  preachea  at  Kettering,  on  June  29,  1813,  at  the  Visitation 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  By  the  Rev.  Charlei 
Pryce,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Wellingborough.  Published  by  his  Lord* 
ship’s  command,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  46.  Rivingtons.  1813.  * 

W  IIATEVER  offences  may  have  arisen  from  the  divisions  o[| 
^  the  Christian  world  into  so  many  sects  and  pai‘ties,we  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  allwise  Providence  which  has  permitted  the  evil, 
has  over-ruled  it  for  the  production  of  greatly  preponderatiu" 
good.  To  us  it  ajipears  but  the  natural  result  of  the  free  ope¬ 
ration  of  those  principles  on  which  the  lietbrmation  itself  was 
founded.  ‘‘  All  colours,”  observes  Lord  Bacon,  “  will  agree 
in  the  dark but  the  light  of  truth  passing  through  mediums 
so  diflering  as  the  minds  of  men,  assumed  of  necessity  a  variet 
of  colours,  giving  birth  at  the  same  time  to  a  number  of  fantastid 
shades  which  shrink  and  vanish  as  the  day  advances.  Tlid 
reason  that  ‘‘  quarrels  and  divisions  about  religion  were  evill 
unknown  to  the  Heathen,”  admits  of  a  more  general  application  j 
it  was  because  the  religion  of  the  Heathen  consisted  ratlicrii 
rites  and  ceremonies  than  in  any  constant  belief.”  In  proportion 
as  religion  becomes  the  matter  of  earnest  attention  and  arik** 
k^tding  ;  in  proportion  as  men  rise  above  the  forms  in  which  th 
reality  is  embodied,  it  becomes  probable  that  their  varyim 
^'rejudices  and  associations  will  give  a  different  shape  and  biasn 
their  opinions.  I'he  great  evil  has  been,  that  they  have  eve 
been  jirone  to  lay  a  greater  stress  upon  these  differences 
selves,  than  upon  the  ])rinciples  of  which  they  formed  th< 
external  modilication.  The  very  ardour  and  sincerity  of  tlf 
attachment  of  some  to  those  truths  which  they  felt  to  be 
essential  importance,  made  them  dispute  with  undiscriininatuij 
fondness  for  whatever  was  only  in  imagin  ation  identified  vvit 
them.  In  those  long  and  fearful  slumbers  which  have,  at 
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pnt  periods,  sealed  up  the  energies  of  the  national  church,  wiiile 
the  seinblan^  of  death  was  on  her  features,  she  has  still  main-, 
taincd  an  unrelaxing  grasp  of  the  idle  symbols  of  external  dis¬ 
tinction,  while  the  glory  was  departing  from  her.  That  she 
kas  ever  awakened  from  those  slumbers  is  to  be  ascribed  instni- 
aicntally  to  those  very  dissentioiis  which  she  has  deprecated. 
jWiiatever  be  the  sin  of  schism,  a  subject  on  which  the  greatest 
Lisconception  still  iirevails,  tlie  sin  of  formality  is  far  more 
loathsome  and  deadly.  The. turbulent  excess  of  vital  energy  is 
to.be  dreaded  than  the  quiet  sleep  of  lethargy.  If  Christ 
bs  been  preached  of  contention,  let  us  still  rejoice  that  Clirist 
k  preached.  It  deserves  the  consideration  of  those  pious  inera- 
kers  of  the  establishment,  who  so  ])athetically  lament  the  extent 
ot  se])aration,  what  would,  in  all  probability,  iiave  been  the 
nrosont  state  of  the  chundi,  had  not  this  external  diversitv  of 
subsisted  :  while  at  the  same  time  the  circumstance  of  their 
number  and  diversity,  by  precluding  a  combination  against  the 
ilmrch,  which  would  naturally  have  taken  place,  had  not 
^mciplea  instead  of  power  been  their  object,  has  saved  tho 
country  from  intestine  'discord,  and  been  the  preservation  of  the 
establishment. 

The  cliurch  haa  awakened,  llis  be  the  praise,  who  by  in¬ 
struments  despised  of  men  but  fitted  to  his  ])iirpose,  works  the 
Ijrarious  counsels  of  his  will,  it  is  an  event  in  which  every 
■:oo(l  man  must  sincerely  rejoice ;  for  she  has  awakened  not  to 
»new  the  mad  pretensions  of  jrapal  supremacy,  not  to  wield 
sword  of  Mahomet,”  but  to  put  herself  at  the  head  of  these 
W  every  name  and  order  who  have  leagued  against  the  common 
■K  and  to  do  her  part  in  the  repair  of  that  oiic  Jerusalem, 
■where  all  the  tribes  shall  one  day  be  reunited  under  their  shep- 
It  is  indeed  a  new  era,  distinguished  not  more 
■  y  its  grand  occurrences,  than  by  that  practical  recognition . 
»i^5encral  principles  relating  to  the  social  and  eternal  interests 
■ '  man,  hitherto  admitted  in  theory  only,  which  has  united  the 
Wlirisiian  world.  Men  begin  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
« >hith  first  ap])ropriated  .beauty  tojhe  particjilar  standard  of  au 
W«livi(lual,  and  then  tolerated  no  rival,  is  not  the  spirit  in  wdiich 
wHuh  is  to  be  served  and  defended ;  that  truth  itself  is  not 
important  than  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  dispositions 
’Jihich  corresjmnd  with  it.  Men  begin  to  learn  that  it  is  possible, 
Jyat  it  is  noble,  that  if  they  would  approve  themselves  Chris- 
it  is  necessary  to  be  and  admit  of  rivals  without  ani- 
V'^sity,  and  opponents  on  certain  points  without  hostility.  >Ve 
Wall  the  appearance  of  such  publications  as  these,  and  congratu¬ 
late  the  church  on  the  pledges  which  they  give  of  her  extendiiig 
‘W^^tulaess  and  prosperity.  It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance,  that 
W  *ree  Visitation  Sermons,  preached  witliiu  tlu3  same  month,  In 
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the  cjiiscopal  jurisdictions  of  Lincoln,  Cofventry,  and  Peter¬ 
borough,  and  published  at  the  request  of  the  auditory,  should 
have  for  their  common  subject,  the  responsibility  of  the  pastoral 
office,  and  the  duties  of  the  Christian  minister.  We  were 
particularly  struck  with  the  eloquent  manner  in  which  the 
necessity  of  a  personal  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  divine 
truth  is  insisted  upon. 

*  Tlie  best  preparation  for  teaching  others,  is  thoroughly  to  leam 
the  lesson  ourselves;  Surely  he  will  lay  open  the  deformity  and  de¬ 
ceitfulness  of  sin  with  the  most  convincing  power,  who  has  had  the 
deepest  view^s  of  his  own  sinfulness ;  he  will  display  the  extent  and 
spirituality  of  God’s  law  most  effectually,  who  has  seen  most  clearly  its 
condemning  force  :  he  will  exalt  the  cross  of  Christ  most  devotedly, 
who  has  felt  most  strongly  the  value  of  that  rich  sacrifice,  of  which 
it  was  the  altar ;  he  wiil  set  the  power  of  divine  grace  in  the  most 
consolatory  and  encouraging  point  of  view,  who  has  drunk  most 
freely  of  its  refreshing  streams :  he  will  place  the  “  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed”  in  the  most  alluring  light,  who  has  a  lively  hope 
of  being  “  a  partaker”  thereof:  he  will  most  feeling  delineate  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  who  is  himself  most  deeply  enamoured  of  it ;  he 
will  speak  the  truth  in  love  most  effectually,  w’ho  “  bears  his  message 
written  on  his  heart and  has  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  love  at  iti 
only  source. 

‘  The  master  of  rhetoric  has  taught  us,  that  “  no  one  can  be  truly 
eloquent  upon  a  matter  with  which  he  is  unacquainted and  one, 
who  had  access  to  a  source  of  eloquence  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 
has  well  haid,  “  Cold  and  lifeless,  though  never  so  fine  and  well-con¬ 
trived,  ‘must  those  discourses  be,  that  are  of  an  unknown  Christ 
and  we  may  add,  that  are  preached  by  those  of  whom  Christ  shall 
declare,  that  **  he  never  knew  them.”  Marriott s  Sermon^  pp.  23—4. 

‘  There  is,  if  I  may  borrow  the  allusion,  a  divine  harmony  in 
religion  which  requires  a  peculiar  faculty  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  a 
proper  susceptibility  of  its  effects.  Science  may  calculate  its  pro¬ 
portions,  and  transcribe  and  demonstrate  its  laws  ;  but  without  that 
special  gift  and  endow  ment,  no  art  or  human  kudies  can  enable  us  to 
appreciate  its  excellencies,  oi*  enjoy  its  sweetness,  or  so  to  strike  the 
sacred  lyre,  as  to  diffuse  the  melody  of  grace  into  the  hearts  of  others. 
Admitting^  that,  through  the  efforts  of  learning  successfully  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  bible  as  its  object,  and  of  science  rightly  so  called,  the 
gospel  scheme  of  salvation  is  become  properly  understood,  as  to  its 
theory :  yet  will  he  be  persuasive  w’ith  men  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  whose  seared  conscience  never  kneto  the  terrors  of  the  Lordf 
Or  he  that  never  bewailed  for  himself,  that  he  was  a  miserable  sinner, 
and  in  his  wretchedness  felt  himself  to  be  the  object  of  his  tender 
pity,  who  bindeth  up  the  broken-hearted will  he  do  justice 
to  tJie  theme  of  grace,  will  he  be  likely  so  to  describe  the 
methods  of  mercy  as  to  release  the  doubting,  and  to  charm  with  its 
report  the  sturdy  heart  of  the  rebellious  ?  Or  what  shall  he  say  ^ 
heavenly  peace  and  love,  unless  heavenly  peace  and  love  have  been 
shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  is  given  unto  us?  Or, 
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how  shall  he  comfort  them  that  are  in  any  trouble^  except  toith  the  same 
comfort  Hjoheremth  he  is  comforted  of  God  ?  Or  be  a  helper  of  tie 
people^s  joy^  when  he  has  in  his  own  heart  no  seal  of  the  spirit  of 
^omisCy  no  earnest  of  the  heavenl}^  inheritance  ?  For  all  these  pur¬ 
poses,  indeed,  no  truths  are  wanting,  but  such  as  holy  scripture 
teacheth.  Yet  the  life,  and  the  power,  the  experience  ana  the 
communion,  must  come  from  the  inward  working  of  tlie  Holy 
Ghost :  both  upon  the  teacher  and  the  taught ;  and  especially  upon 
the  teacher,  for  the  sake  of  the  taught.  This  is  that  “  marvellous,** 

“  healthful  spirit  of  grace,’*  which  we  supplicate,  in  our  daily  ser¬ 
vice,  to  fall,  as  a  “  continual  dew*’  upon  our  “  Bisliops  and  Curates, 
and  the  congregations  committed  to  their  charge,*'  and  without 
which  we  hope  not  to  be  able  truly  to  please  God.’*  Fry's  Sermon^ 
p,  31,  32. 

‘To  “  APPROVE  ourselves’*  IN  OUR  HIGH  CHARACTERS  **  08 

“  ministers  of  God,*’  and  with  this  intent,  is  to  evince  the  most 
zealous  attachment  to  the  duties  of  our  profession,  and  the  most 
lively  sense  of  our  obligations  strictly  to  fu’fil  them.  It  must  be  seen 
that  we  are  earnest  in  the  business  we  are  engaged  in.  It  must  be 
visible  that  we  ourselves  believe  what  we  wish  others  to  believe :  that 
we  ourselves  practise  what  we  would  have  others  practise ;  that  our 
liearts  are  devoted  to  our  Master's  service,  to  the  promotion  of  his 
Church's  prosperity  and  glory.  By  conduct  like  this  “  through  ma¬ 
nifestation  of  the  truth,  we  must  commend  ourselves  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God ;  that  they  which  are  on  the  con¬ 
trary  part  may  be  ashamed  “  if  they  alledge  aught  against  us."  This 
will  be  tee  efiectual  way  of  silencing  the  tongue  of  ^umny,  and  ex¬ 
culpating  the  ministry.  If  we  are  witnessed  providing  instruction  for 
the  ignorant  in  the  principles  of  “  pure  and  undehled  religion,"  feed¬ 
ing  the  souls  famishing  for  the  bread  of  life,  supplying  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  raising  the  soothing  voice  of  con¬ 
solation  over  the  drooping  mourner,  becoming  a  father  to  the  father¬ 
less,  and  a  friend  to  the  widow  ; — if  “  in  doctrine  we  display  uncor- 
luptness,  gravity,  sincerity,  sound  speech,  that  cannot  be  con¬ 
demned  “  speaking  as  the  oracles  of  God,  and  ministering  as  of 
the  ability  which  he  giveth  ;*’ — if  further,  we  endeavour  to  be  “an 
example  of  the  believers  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spi¬ 
rit,  in  faith,  in  purity  ;’* — if  we  labour  in  this  manner  to  “  declare 
the  whole  counsel*’  and  “to  do  the  will  of  God,  it  will  be  known  of 
the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  Ged."  If  such  be  our  conduct,  we 
need  not  fear  the  consequences  of  “  giving  offence;**  we  shall  create 
no  enemies  by  speaking  the  truth  in  love;**  we- shall  rather  be 
hailed  with  the  cheering  exclamation  of  the  Prophet ;  “  How  beauti¬ 
ful  are  the  feet  of  hini  that  bringeth  good  tidings^  that  publisheth 
peace ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publi^eth  Sal¬ 
vation  1"  Pryce^s  Sermon,  p,  30,  31. 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Fry’s  Sermon,  which  breathes 
throughout  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  heartfelt  piety,  appears  to  us 
strikingly  beautiful.  After  recurring  to  the  solemn  language  of 
the  Ordination  Service,  he  adds  : 
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‘  Surely,  the  stoutest  heart  amongst  us  must  tremble  with  fear,  at 
the  declaration  contained  in  these  words ! — at  a  sight  of  the  awful 
responsibilities  which  we  have  taken  upon  us !  How  dreadful  after 
to  make  inquiry  /  Alas !  for  our  inconsiderate  zeal !  Ah,  why 
must  w  e  ask  permission  to  walk  upon  the  waves,  as  we  saw  our  great 
Master  doing  ? — And  now,  the  threatening  danger  alarms. — There  is 
no  retreat.  *  Lardy  helpy  uie  perish  !  /  Yes !  and  all  the  hope  of  the 
boldest  amongst  us  must  hang  at  last  upon  His  outstretched  arm, 
w’ho  raised  up  the  sinking  Peter.  We  ought  too,  when  we  feel 
tempted  to  despair,  to  hear  the  gentle  reproof  of  the  Saviour;  0, 
thou  of  little Jaith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  .*®~Perhaps  our  /eal  'U’oi 
indiscreet.  But  if  He  answered  its  importunate  prayer,  and  bid  us 
convey  he  will  not  leave  us  nor  forsake  us.*  p,  10. 

We  should  be  glad,  if  our  limits  permitted,  to  multiply  our 
extracts,  ■  though  their  force  is  much  increased  by  the  connexion 
in  which  they  occur.  True  Eloquence  does  not  consist  in  a 
series  of  striking  or  brilliant  remarks,  l)ut  in  a  sustained  tone 
of  argumentative  appeal  to  the  understanding  and  tbe  heart. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  .two  passages  lioin 
]Mr.  ilarriott’s  Sermon  ;  the  one  of  tliei  most  animating  kind, 
the  other  appealing  to  the  fears  of  his  auditory;  in  words  which 
one  would  think,  if  language  could  possess  such  etlicacy,  must 
have  secured  for  themselves  entrance  into  the  heart. 

‘  But  to  enter  minutely  into  the  nature  of  these  duties  would  lead 
us  into  too  wade  a  field :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the'  **  ministry  of  recon¬ 
ciliation’*  being  entrusted  to  us,'  the  object  of 'our. ambition  should 
be  nothing ‘-’short  of  reconciling  to  God  every*  soul  committed  to  our 
charge.’  Does  this  appear  a  visionary  hope  !  Suppose  it  to  be  so\ 
w’ho  ever  attained  to  any  thing  great,  that  did  not  aim  somewhat 
beyond  his  reach  ?  Why  should  a  little  over-rating  of  possibilities  be 
cherished  as  a  legitimate  stimulus  in  other  undertakings,  but  stigma¬ 
tized  as  romantic  in  this,  the  difficulty  of  which  gives  value  to  every 
additional  incitement,  while  its  promised  support  warrants  the  most 
sanguine  prospects  of  success  ?  Far  more  desirable  is  the  courageous 
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m  the  way.”  Where  is  the  assignable  limit  of  a  Minister’s  hopes? 
They  may  find  it  w  ho  can  trace^a  boundary  line  to  God’s  power,  and 
circumscribe  its  grace.  Till  something  be  discovered^  that  is  “  too 
hard  for  the  Lord,”  till  His  “  hand  be  shortened,  that  it  cannot 
save,”  and  “  His  ear  heavy,  that  it  cannot  hear,’*  tliere  is  not  a  soul 
under  our  charge,  of  which  we  have,  a  right  to  despair.  If  this  be 
80,  and  if  we  feel  at  all  what  inestimable  gain  it .  is  to  save  a  soul 
alive,  surely  we  have  the  strongest  motives’ for  meeting,  with  enter¬ 
prising  diligence,  the  various  exigencies  of  our  flock  opposing  to 
their  variety  the  **  manifold  grace  of  God.”  p.  19 — 21. 

‘  My  text  refers  only  to  the  glorious  end  and  crowm  of  the  laboursof 
a  faithful  Minister  ;  ‘but  a  humble  sense  of  our  extreme  w’ant  of  every 
help  we  can  obtain,  of  the  stimulus  of  fear,  as  well  as  the  excitement 
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of  hopCf  must  lead  us  to  contemplate  its  awful  contrast  with  solemn 
and  trembling  attention.  It  is  better  to  think  now  of  the  ipiserable 
sentence,  “  Cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  ‘  darkness,** 
tlian  to  suffer  it  hereafter.  There  is  much  of  alami  in '  that  word 
unprofitable-**  It  is  a  word  of  fear  to  all,  but  doubly  so  to  the 
unprofitable  shepherd,  in  whose  ear  it  should  sound  heavily  as  the 
knell  of  the  second  death.  It  proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  not  only, 
they  that  ‘‘  plow  iniquity  and  sow  wickedness,”  shall  “  perish  by 
the  blast  of  God,  and  be  consumed  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  ;** 
but  those  also,  who  “  put  not  their  necks  to  the  work  of  their  Lord.** 
If,  in  the  awful  process  of  the  last  judgment,  Christ  shall,  as  he 
has  taught  us,  pass  sentence  upon  others  for  what  they  shall  have 
left  undone,  how  much  more  upon  the  servants  of  his  own  household, 
upon  those,  whom  he  “  hath  brought  near  to  himself,  to  do  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and  to.  stand  before^  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  minister  unto  them  !**  This  it  was  that  made  Bishof^  Burnet 
say,  no  man  can  have  a  heavier  share  in  the  miseries  ^.an%>tlier 
state,  than  profane  and  wicked  clerks.”  This  it  was  that  made  Chry^ 
sostom  write  what  we  must  shudder  to  hear,  that  it  is  a  wonder  if 
any  ruler  in  the  church  be  saved.*’  *  This  it  was  that  rnade  a  Basil 
and  a  Gregory  shrink  from  the  holy  office  with  what  later  ages  have 
deemed  an  extravagance  of  humility^  Would  that  later  age3  had 
not  discovered  the  opposite  extreme  of  presumptuous  rashness  !* 

‘  Terrible  is  the  woe  pronounced  upon  the  shepherds  of  Israel, 
because  God’s  “  sheep  wandered  through  all  tlie  mountains,  and 
upon  every  high  hill ;  and  his  flock  was  scattered  upon  ail  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  none  did  search  or  seek  after  them.”  Terrible  is  the 
woe  pronounced  upon  the  “  foolish  prophets,  who  have  not  gone  up 
into  the  gaps,  neither  made  up  the  hedge  for  the  house  of  Israel,  to 
stand  in  the  battle  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.” — “  Behold,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  I  will  feed  them  with  wormwood,  and  make  them 
drink  the  water  of  gall ;  their  w^ay  shall  be  unto  them  as  slippery 
ways  in  the  darkness;  they  shall  be  driven  on,  and 'fall  therein:  for 
I  will  bring  evil  upon  them,  even  the  year  of  their  visitation,  saith 
the  Lord.”  However  they  may  shut  their  eyes  to  the  anger  of  God 
now,  in  the  latter  days  they  shall  consider  it  perfectly.”  In  tho 
day  when  God  shall  distribute  sorrows  in  his  anger,”  who.  shall 
drink  so  deep  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,”  as  he  that  hath 
**  done  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully,*^  and  desroyed  the  souls  of 
others  by  his  sinful  neglect  of  the  duties  he  has  vdlimtarily  engaged 
to  perform?  There  shalj  be  no  city  of  refuge”  to  shelter  him 
from  the  revenger  of  blood!”  The  furnace  of  his  torment  will  be 
•even  times  heated  by  the  sight  of  those  miserable  souls,  whom  he 
ihall  have  suffered  to  perish  in  their  sins  by  a  careless  and  unawaken* 
Ing  ministry,  after  having  undertaken  their  guardianshi[),  professedly 
the  instigation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  promotion  [of  God*s 
?iory,  and  the  edifying  of  his  people.”  Watch  ye,  therefbre,  and 
pray  always,  that  ye  may.  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  these 
things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  Man.” 


Art.  IX.  An  Accmni  of  a  Supply  of  Fish  j  for  the  manufae- 1 
taring  Poor ;  with  Ohserrations.  By  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  I 
Bart.  8vo.  1813.  ■ 


Art.  X.  The  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  ihtWv^ 


Fish  Association  for  the  beneht  of  the  Community,  respecting  the  ■  m 
measures  to  be  adopted,  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis ;  and  its  ■ 
neighbourhood.  6d  each.  Printed  for  the  Association  and  sold  I  ^ 
by  Hatchard.  1813.  • 

Art.  XI.  Report  of  the  Association^  formed  in  London^  on  the  I  B 
2Srd  of  May 1812,  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  manu- ■  > 
facturing  and  labouring  Poor.  8vo.  Richlird  ^Taylor  ^and  Co.  I  ir 
Printers.  1813. 


feel  it  our  duty  to  contribute,  in  our  measure  of 
influence,  to  exciting  the  attention  of  the  public  towards  the 
important  facts  contained  in  the  above  pamphlets.  Consi* 
dering  ourselves,  not  as  the  mere  telegraphs  of  opinion,  or 
commissioners  in  the  court  of  criticism,  but  rather  as  watch¬ 
ful  observers  of  whatever  occurrences  aflect  the  intellectual 
and  moral  interests  of  the  Community,  we  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  thought  without  our  province  to  put  our  readers  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  valuable  information,  which  is  comprized  in 
these  Reports,  though  relating  to  a  subject  not  of  a  lite¬ 
rary  nature.  As  our  simple  object  is  to  make  known 
more  extensively  the  design  of  these  Associations,  and  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  their  formation,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard’s  own  account,  as 
far  as  necessary  for  our  purpose,  with  the  addition  of  such 
information  as  has  since  reached  us  from  other  sources. 


^  It  is  a  singular  but  well  ascertained  fact,  that  at  the  verj 
time  when  there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  Mackerel  to  be  caught 
in  the  part  of  the  British  Channel  which  supplies  the  London 
Market,  and  when  that  Fishery  is  most  abundant,  the  Fishermen 
who  frequent  Billingsgate,  almost  wholly  discontinue  the  Mackerel 
Fishery.  This  extraordinary  circumstance  is  .thus  accounted  for. 
These  Fishermen  depend  in  a  great  measure  for  customers  on 
Fishwomen  who  attend  daily  at  Billingsgate  with  their  baskets  on 
their  heads,  to  purchase  the  Mackerel,  and  carry  them  for  sale 
about  the  Metropolis.  As  long  as  these  women  continue  their 
attendance  on  the  Billingsgate  Market,  the  Fishermen  are  secure 
of  a  certain  degree  of  custom  for  their  fish:  but  as  soon  as 
the  common  Fruit  comes  into  season,  they  give  up  dealing  in  Fish ; 
finding  the  sale  of  gooseberries,  currants,  and  the  like,  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  a  larger  and  more  secure  profit,  with  less  risk  or 
trouble. 

*  The  Fishermen .  being  thus  disappointed  of  a  sale  for  their 
Mackerel,  at  the  time  when  they  are  most  abundant,  give 
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In  a  degree,  their  employment  for  tlie  season ;  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  palatable  and  nutririous  food  is  thereby^  annually 
withheld  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis. 

‘  This  circumstance  of  the  want  of  means  of  sending  their 
fish  generally  into  the  town,  not  only  prevents  the  Mackerel 
being  caught,  but  even  after  they  have  been  caught  and  brought 
up  the  River,  precludes  a  considerable  part  of  it  from  ever 
reaching  the  ^Market;  for  all  that  arrives  at  this  period  beyond 
the  estimated  demand  of  the  Fishmongers,  horvever  fresh  and 
md,  is  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  destroyed  before  it  reaches 
Billingsgate ;  with  the  consequence  of  enhancing  the  price  of 
Mackerel  to  the  opulent  part  of  the  Metropolis,  and  of  excluding- 
most  of  its  inhabitants  from  a  participation  in  this  cheap  and 
plentiful  supply  of  food. 

‘  These  facts  were  in  May  last,  stated  to  the  Committee  for 
the  relief  of  the  manufacturing  Poor,  by  Mr.  Hale,  of  Wood- 
street,  Spitalfields,  one  of  their  Members,  who  had  possessed  the 
means  of  ascertaining  their  correctness  beyond  all  question.— 
With  the  authority  of  the  Committee',  he  entered  into  an  agreement, 
to  take  of  the  Fishermen  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  Mackerel 
a  day,  whenever  the  price  w'as  as  low  as  ten  - shillings  the  hun¬ 
dred  (f  six  score ; ,  a  price  at  which  the  Fishermen  said  they 
could  afford  to  supply  the  London  Market  to  any  extent,  veere 
they  sure  of  a  regular  sale  at  that  price.  This  engagement  was 
advantageous  to  the  Fishermen;  for  whilst  they  had  the  benefit 
of  the  higher  prices,  as  far  as  the  demand  of  their  more  opu¬ 
lent  customers  would  extend,  they  were  certain  of  a  Market  for 
any  surplusage  of  Mackerel  which  they  could  obtain. 

*  The  effect  of  this  agreement  was  to  produce  an  extraordinary 
supply  of  Mackerel  in  the  London  Market;  attended  with -such 
a  diminution  in  price,  that  the  best  Mackerel,  perfectly  fresh^ 
were"  sold,  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  at  twopente 
and  threepence  a-piece.  Some  days  passed,  however,  before  any 
Fish  was  supplied  under  Mr.  Hale's  contract.  But,  m  the  mean 
time,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  in  the  Metropolis,  had  the 
benefit  of  this  reduced  price;  being  able  to  purchase  Mackerel, 
at  the  rate  of  six,  eight,  and  ten  for  the  shilling. 

‘On  the  15th  day  of  .lune,  1812,  they  came  dowm  to  the  sti¬ 
pulated  price;  and  upwards  of  17,000  Mackerel,  on  that  day, 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  Hale,  at  five  pounds  the  thousand,  and 
*^ut  to  Spitalfields,  and  there  sold  to  the  working  weavers  at 
the  original  cost,  of  a-  peni^y  a^piece.  NYonr^n  were  employed 
to  carry  them  from  Billingsgate  to  Spitalfields,  until  eleven  o’clock 
at  night;. and  hands  were  wanted  to  supply  the  pressure  of  the 
^letnand ;  as  they  were  ‘  purchased  with  great  avidity  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  district ;  not  merely  for  immediate  consumption, 
but  also  to  put  into  small  pots,  just  covered  with  vinegar,  and 
baked ;  the  pots  containing  eight  or  ten  Mackerel  in  each. }  Pre¬ 
served  in  this  way,  they  will  continue  good  for  some  tune,*an^ 
cat  very  well,  like  pickled  salmon. 

V0L.XI.  N  ' 
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soon  appeared,  that  the  district  of  Spitalfields  woald  not 
be  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  great  quantities  of  Mackerel, 
which  were  daily  arriving  in  an  increasing  ratio.  The  Poor  in 
other  parts  of  the  town,  were,  now  served  ot  the  same  rate. .  A 
thousand  were  sent  one  day  to  the  workhou.'*e  at  Spitalficlds,  and 
the  inmates  of  that  place  enjoyed  an  unexpected  and  acceptable 
treat.  Other  public  establishments  were  also  served ;  and  the 
sup{)ly  increased  to  so  great  a  degree*  that  500,000  Mackerel 
arrived,  and  were  sold  in  one  day.  They  would  probably  have 
amounted  to  such  a  number,  as  to  have  exceeded  the  power  of 
distribution ;  but  at  this  time  the  witid  changed  to  due  West, 
and  continued  so  for  a  fortnight,  which  kept  down  the  supply. 
This,  how^ever,  did  not*  prevent  their  still  continuing  so  cheap, 
as  to  be  purchased  at  six,  and  even  at  nine  for  a  shillmg.  Had  the 
wind  continued  favourable,  and  the  means  of  general  distribution 
been  pro\idcd,  the  supply  would  have  given  every  individual  in 
the  Metropolis  a  daily  meal  for  some  weeks;  and  have  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  those  who  have  foresight,  of  filling  their  pots 
'with  them,  as  a  store  for  the  ensuing  season.’  pp.  1—8. 

Sir  Thomas  adds,  ^ 

*  The  reader  will  probably  be  curious  to  know^  what  were  the 
extensive  Funds,  which  were  expended  in  producing,  at  so  critical 
a  period,  this  benefit  to  a  population  of  above  a  million  of  people ; 
ana  in  preventing  any  of  those  complaints  in  Spitalfields,  which 
were  heard  in  the  other  manufacturing  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
He  will  learn  with  surprise^  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  was  Fifty  five  pounds  tf.n  shillings  ,  There  was 
no  extra  charge,  except  for  a  trifling  loss  in  one  instance,  lipott 
about  4,000  Mackerel ;  it  being  a  rule  not  to  sell  any,  that  had 
been  kept  longer  than  the  day  after  they  were  caught,  or  that 
were  not  quite  fresh  and  rvoeet*  pp.  8,  9. 

It  is  perfectly  astonishing  that  so  simple  and  efficient  an 
expedient  should  not  before  have  been  practically  applied, 
(for  it  must  often'  have  suggested  itself  in  theory,) .  for  re¬ 
lieving  tlie  wants  of  the  poor,  in  the  only  safe  and  per¬ 
manent  manner,  by  increasing  the  means  of  sustenance. 
As  to  the  remedy  which  has  often  been  resorted  to  of  pur¬ 
chasing  up  large  "quantities  of  wheat,  rice,  potatoes,  and 
otlier  necessaries,  to  be  sold  afterwards  to  the  poor  under 
prime  cost,  Sir  Thomas  justly  characterizes  it  as  a  quack 
medicine,  likely  to  do  much  more  harm  than  good — for  ‘  in 
the  first  place,’  he  adds, 

*  The  original  purchase  at  such  a  period  has  the  immediate 
cfTect  of  raising  the  price  of  the  article,  to  the  injury  of 
poor,  and  of  all  other  members  of  the  community ;  and, the  retail 
of  it  at  a  low  price,  when  the  article  is  becoming  scarce,  con- 
tr^tes  to  increase,  the  consumption*  of  thot,  which  it  is  then 
most  important  should  be  husbai;ided.  Increased  produce  either 
from  sea  or  land,  and  increased  economy  in  the  use  of  that  produce, 
are  liable  to  neither  of  these  objections.'  p.  15. 
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‘  To  a  by -slander,  indeed,’  the  report  observes,  *  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  preposterous  that  tlie  poor  should  be  in  danger  of  perishing 
tor  want  of  sustenance,  while  we  are  surrounded  by  an  abundant 
and  inexhaustible  supply  of  a  wholesome  and  nutricious  aliment ; 
and  yet  the  difficulty  of  introducing  4ish  into  common  use  has 
been  greater  than  could  be  at  first  imagined.’  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  fish  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands,  is  very  considerably  less  than  the  consumption  of 
our  continental  neighbours,  with  whom  it  forms  a  principal  arti¬ 
cle  of  food. 

*  But  if  one -fourth  only  of  the  sustenance  of  this  country  were  de« 
rived  from  fish  (the  other  thr6e  parts  being  cliiefiy  composira  of  com, 
meat,  and  potatoes)  and  a  large  surplus  were  properly  prepared  and 
exported,  in  exchange  for  the  corn  and  other  produce  of  foreign 
countries,  it  would  not  only  provide  for  a  great  aaditional  population, 
but  would  supply  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  with  a 
more  nutritive  and  palatable  diet  than  they  now  possess  ;  as  the  saving 
in  butchers’  meat  by  the  middle  classes  might  allow  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  for  the  poor,  instead  of  their  present  scanty  and  too  ge¬ 
neral  sustenance  of  bread,  water,  and  tea.’ 

Yet,  for  this  very  article,  with  which  Providence  has  supplied 
us  in  wonderful  variety  and  inexhaustible  abundance,  we  have 
indolently  had  recourse  to  foreign  seas ;  and  have  actually  been 
paying  the  Dutch  for  fish  with  which  our  own  shores  abound. 

‘  The  banks  of  the  North  Sea,  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  Orkneys, 

*  and  the  ea  tern  shores  cf  Britain^  afiord,  in  abundance,  two  articles 
‘  of  luxury  for  the  London  market,  though  but  sparingly  drawn  from 

*  these  sources :  Ve  allude  to  the  turbot  and  lobster.  For  a  supply, 

‘  however,  of  tlie  former,  we  have  always  had  recourse  to  the  Dutch. 
Mo  whom  we  paid  about  80,0001.  a  year ;  and  for  about  a  million  oi 
‘  the  latter,  taken  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  the  Danes  drew  from  us 
‘  about  15,0001.  a  year;  for  eels  we  gave  the  Dutch  about  50001.  a 

*  year.  These  fisheries  are  calculated  to  give  employment  to  not  less 

*  than  10,000  seamen.  Even  the  oyster  fishery  supplies  the  market 
'  of  the  metropolis  with  an  article  of  nutricious  food  for  eight  months 

*  in  the  year ;  and  if  cultivated  with  the  same  care  in  the  neighbour- 

*  hood  of  Chichester,  Portsmouth,  Souti|smpton,  Plymouth,  the 

*  coasts  of  Wales,  and  among  the  Hebrides,  as  at  Colchester,  Milton, 

*  Fevershara,  &c.  there  is  not  a  town  in  Great  Britain  which  might 

*  not  be  as  abundantly  aupp^d  with  oysters  as  the  London  mar¬ 
ket.  ^ 

The  other  fish  whioh  surround  our  coasts  are  the  herriiig,  the 

*  It  is  not  very  usual  for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  labours  of  other 
j^riodical  writers,  but  we  have  great  pleasure  in  reierring  our  readers 
tor  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  on  the,  subject  of  the. 
British  Fisheries t  to  the  Lt  article  of  the  18th  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken. 
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cod-fish,  and  haddock  ;  the  plaice,  the  sole,  the  wliitinij,  the  mac- 
*  kerel,  the  pilchard,  and,  above  all,  the  salmon,  with  which  no 
part  of  Europe  is  more  boiiiitifully  supplied.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  after  supplying  the  home  consuinj)tion,  our  fisheries  ini^it 
furnish  enough  for  exportation,  to  cover  all  our  imports  of  com, 
and  become  an  important  source  of  national  wealth. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  importance  of  the  British  fisheries 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  we  have  not  room  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject.  Their  neglect  lias  always  formed  die  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint,*  and  has  at  different  periods  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  The  failure  of  the  different  projects  which' have 
been  formed  for  extending  them  as  to  home  consumption,  is  to 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  ‘  a  want  of  those  facilities  which  would 
create  a  steady  demand,  and  ensure  to  the  fisherman  a  certain  and 
ready  sale  for  his  produce.’ 

.  ‘  The  great  value  of  Mr.  Hale’s  experiment,  (continues  Sir  Thos. 
Bernard,)  is,  that  it  affords  practical  information  on  a  very  important 
subject,  and  supplies  a  moral  remedy  for  increasing  population,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  general  use  of 
wlieaten  bread — a  great  number  of  horses  kept  for  parade — wasteful 
habits  of  life — increase  of  manufactures — and  the  supply  of  our  fleets 
and  armies  in  a  necessary  war — have  so  augmented  the  demand  for 
wheat  corn,  that  every  succeeding  year  seems  to  require  a  degree  of 
miraculous  plenty,  or  a  ruinous  importation  from  foreign  countries. 
When  any  thing  is  wanted  in  England,  nothing  is  so  easy  or  so  na¬ 
tural  as  to  order  it  to  be  imported  :  forgetful  that  the  effect  of  reliance 
bn  such  importation,  may  be  a  diminution  of  national  wealth,  a  depre¬ 
ciation  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  a  dependance  on  foreign  nations 
for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  articles  of  life.  In  the  year  1800 
and  1801,  the  money  remitted  to  other  countries  for  the  purchase  of 
corn  for  our  home  consumption,  amounted  to  18,905,0931. ;  and  above 
forty-two  millions  of  money  have  been  sent  out  of  England,  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  corn,  in  the  period  between  1800  and  1810  in¬ 
clusive. 

*  That  species  of  speculation  which  reduces  the  quantity  to  a  small 
part  of ‘what  may  be  easily  obtained,  and  enhances  tlie  price  far  above 
what  will  make  a  profita^  and  satisfactory  recompence  to  the  per¬ 
sons  employed,  is  the  worn  and  most  pernicious  speculation  that  can 
exist  in  any  country.  Speculators  in  grain  serve  to  check  the  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  time  of  plenty,  and  to  provide  a  store  against  the  period 
of  scarcity ;  but  speculators  in  fish  waste  and  destroy  the  abundance 
which  God  has  intended  for  the  use  of  man,  and  deprive  us  of  tliat 
food  which  is  essential  to  our  existence.’  pp«  13, 14. 

The  excellence  of  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Hale,  consists  in 
tlie  fixing  a  maximum  price,  sufficient  to  repay  tlie  fislierinen  for 
their  exertions,  while  the  market  is  left  uncontroulcd.  By  tliii 
simple  expedient,  at  little  more  than  the'expense  of  sending  tlii 
.ftsh  from  Billingsgate,  an  unheard  of  supply  was  procured; 
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which  was  eagerly  purchased  by  the  poor.  In  tlie  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Spitalfields  only,  from  200  to  1700  weight  of  coi  ned  cod 
was  sold  per  day,  besides  corned  herrings  from  fivo  to  seven  a 
penny.  Some  exertion,  on  the  part  of  a  few  gentlemen  in  their 
respective  neighbourhoods,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
linailar  benefit — to  place  a  good  meal  within  the  reach  of  every 
family  possessed  of  even  a  trifling  weekly  stipend,  and  thus  to 
advance',  most  eflectively,  the  amelioration  of  tlie  condition  of  the 
poor.  .  / 

In  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  poor,  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  this  food,  matter  of  fact  seems  to  present  sufficient  answer  to 
the  objection.  To  this  may  be  added  the  consideration,  that  it  is 
not  proposed  to  them  as  tlie  sole  article  of  food,  or  in  substitu¬ 
tion  of  any  article  they  at  present  enjoy,  but  only  in  addition  to 
what  they  now  have.  It  is  too  well  known  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  have  been  almost  entirely  debarred  by  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  from  all  butchers'  meat.  The  re  ]  i 
Association  for  the  relief  of  the  Manufacturing  Poor,  unfolds  a 
mournful  detail  of  the  distress  and  ‘want  with  which  many  large 
and  populous  districts  have  been  visited.  The  perusal  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  a  salutary  impression  on  ever)'  heart,  that  does  not 
J  substitute  to  itself  feeling  for  virtuous  exertion,  on  every  one  who 
I  recognizes  Mhe  duties  which  the  happy  owe  to  the  unhappy/ 
I  among  the  first  which  devolve  upon  social  man.  ^ 

I  We  intended  to  notice,  more  particularly,  the  Reports  of  the 
I  Fisk  Association,  which  principally  respect  the  removal  of  tlie 
I  present  impediments  to  supply  and  distribution ;  but  we  can  only 

■  now  recommend  them  to  tlie  attention  of  the  public,  in  the  hope 
I  that  their  continued  and  successful  exertions  may  furnish  occasion 

■  tor  our  again  introducing  the  subject  to  our  readers.  We  shall 
■conclude  with  an  extract  from  one  of  the  homilies  lately  publish- 

■  edby  the  Prayee  Book  and  Homily  Society,  which  correctly 
laud  truly  points  out  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  is  incuii^bent  on 
■us  to  pursue. 

■  *  Concerning  our  duties  which  be  here  dwelling  in  England,,  envi- 
•I toned  by  the  sea  as  wc  be,  we  have  great  occasion  in  reason,  to  take 
■the  commodities  of  the  water,  which  Almighty  God  by  his  divine  Fro- 
Ividence,  hath  laid  so  nigh  unto  us  ;  whereby  the  increase  of  victuals 

■  upon  the  land  may  be  better  spared  and  cherished^  to  the  sooner  re- 
■duciag  of  victuals  to  a  more  nioderate  price  to  the  better  sustenance 

itl  of  tlie  poor/ 
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Art.  XIIT.  Lives  cf  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  CorvinuSf  and  Titus  Pom* 
ponius  Atticus^  the  latter  from  the  Latin  of  Cornelius  NepM.  With 
notes  and  illustrations.  To  which  is  added  an  account  of  the  Fa¬ 
milies  of  the  ilve  first  Caesars.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Berwick, 
author  of  the  translation  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tjana,  8vo. 
rp.  173,  Longman  and  Co.  1813. 

pOR  the  publication  of  this  elegant,  but  unostentatious  Kttle  vo¬ 
lume,  Mr.  Berwick  assigns  the  following  reasonsi  The  idea 
of  collecting  the  particulars  scattered  in  history,  respwtin^ 
Messala,  being  first  suggested  to  him,  by  a  note  in  the  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  he  thouglit  these 
biographical  gleanings  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  any  maa 
versed  in  classical  learning.  To  this  memoir,  he  added  a  new 
version  of  the  life  of  Atticus,  with  more  appropriate  illustrations 
than  had  been  given  by  former  translators  ;  b^use  Atticus  was 
the  contemporary  of  Messeda,  and  because  such  a  work  might 
not  be  deemed  unacceptable  at  a  time  when  integrity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character  are  so  necessary  to  give  stability  to  the 
state,  and  energy, to  llic  constitution.  The  historical  sketch  of 
the  five  firj^t  Csesars  he  subjoined,  because  it  is  illustrative  of  the 
times  in  which  Messala  and  Atticus  lived,  and  dinnonstrates  to 
Sovereigns,  tliat  they  cannot  support  their  authority  without 
virtue. 

Leaving  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment  of  these  rea¬ 
sons,  we  shall  aud  a  word  or  two  on  the  contents  of  this  volume. 
In  putting  together  the  scattered  notices  of  Messala’s  life  and 
character,  Mr.  Berwick  has  done  every  thing  that  reading  and 
diligence  could  effect,  and  by  sketches  of  contemporaneous  his¬ 
tory  and  biography,  reflections  and  quotations,  has  conU'ivod  to 
fill  upwards  of  eighty  pages  with  various  matter,  on  the  whole 
ratb^  interesting.  Many  of  the  parts,  however,  have  but  a 
slender  connexion  with  the  principal  subject,  and  might  have 
been  attached  to  the  life  of  any  other  man  with  as  much  perti¬ 
nence  as  to  that  of  Messah.  As  a  memoir,  indeed,  this  essay  is 
very  imperfect ;  the  incidents  relative  to  Messala  being  extremely 
scanty,  and  conjecture  a  had  substitute  for  historical  verify.  L 
will  not  fail  to  suggest  itself,  that  Mr.  Berwick  undertook  a  task 
in  whicii  success  was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  If  a  roan’s  life  is 
not  written  by  his  contemporaries,  lie  who  sets  about  comi>osing 
it  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  before  tradition  becomes  silent  and 
ephemeral  records  have  perished,  will  seldom  satisfy  public 
curiosity.  ^Vhat  would  oe  so  difficult  at  the  close  of  fifty 
years,  must  be  incalculably  more  so  at  the  close  of  nearly  two 
thousand.  The  following  extract  will  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  shifts  to  whieli  recourse  has  been  had  in  working  up 
this  life  to  the  requisite  length  : 
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<  After  the  battle  of  Phiilippi,  which  hapneocd  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  711,  in  the  consulate  of  Marcu^i  jBinilius  Lepiduis  and  Lu¬ 
cius  Munatius  Plancus,  history  mentions  not  the  name  of  Messala 
till  the  year  713.  As  he  joined  the  arms  of  Antony,  it  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  followed  his  fortunes  and  his  pleasures  in  his  first  pro¬ 
gress  to  the  EasL  All  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  who  have  no¬ 
ticed  Antony’s  eastern  tour,  have  celebrated  the  interview  which  he 
had  at  Tarsus  with  Cleopatra,  whose  irresistible  charms,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  are  known  tu  have,  captivated  the  eldest  son  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  and  at  one  and-twenty  to  have  subdued  the  soul  of  Julius 
Caesar*!  When  the  Kgyptian  queen  entered  he  Cydnusf,  the  was  in 
all  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  uncoutrouled  dominion 
ghe  held  over  the  mind  of  Antony  from  that  time  till  her  death,  in  the 
S9ih  year  of  her  age,  was  felt  and  regretted  by  tlie  Roman  people. 
After  Cleopatra’s  departure.  Daphne  t  was  chosen  by  the  Triumvir, 
as  his  next  place  of  residence  ;  and  mr  some  time  he  indulged  in  all 
the  luxuries  of  that  delicious  abode;  careless  of  the  disturbances 
raised  at  Rome  by  his  wife  Fulvia,  and  unmindful  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  Asia,  and  the  Parthian  war.  Whilst  he  tarried  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes,  we  are  told  a  deputation  §  of  Jewish  ambassadors 
waited  on  him,  praying  a  redress  of  grievances  against  the  usurpations 
of  Faisail  and  Herod,  the  two  sons  of  Antipater,  the  Idumean,  a 
man  who  was  illustrious  by  his  birth,  his  riches,  and  abilities.  A  day 
was  appointed  by  Antony  for  tlie  solemn  hearing  of  the  cause  ;  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Jews  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  most  respectable 
body  of  lawyers  ||,  and  charged  the  two  brotliers,  who  were  present 
with  many  acts  of  despotic  powxr  and  oppression.  Herod  was  fortu. 


♦  See  Blackwell,  vol.  li.  p.  228. 

f  Agrippaf  Royal  Wench, 

She  made  great  Caesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed. 

Ejwb.  The  b.irge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne^ 

Burnt  on  the  water. 

Mecanas.  Now,  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Enob*  Never,  he  will  not. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 

Her  infinite  variety. — Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

X  The  temple  and  village  of  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  are  described 
by  Gibbon  in  his  happiest  manner  .-—See  his  Roman  History,  vol.  iv« 
p.  106. — Sir  Walter  Raleigli  speaks  of  Daphne  as  a  place  of  delight. 


Eutkopivs,  lib.  6. 

i  This  was  a  second  deputation :  Antony  had  received  a  deputa¬ 
tion  on  a  similar  aceount  some  time  before  when  quartered  in  By- 
thinia. — Blackwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  208.  At  which  time,  adds  Josephus, 
Horod  was  in  such  favour  with  Antony^  that  the  ambassadors  could 
Dot  even  obtain  a  hearing. 

II  Blackwell  says,  they  were  an  hundred  of  the  most  powerfnl  men 
ID  the  nation,  w'ho  carried  with  them  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  aud 
speakers  of  their  country-.— Vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
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natc,  in  having  prevailed  on  Messala*,  who  happened  to  be  then  a 
Antioch,  to  appear  in  his  favour,  who  pleaded  his  cause  with  so  much 
strength  and  eloquence,  that  Antony,  after  hearing  both  sides  ot  the 
question,  turned  to  Hyreanus,  tlie  high-priest  (whom  Herod  had  per.! 
suaded  to  attend  the  trial)  and  publicly  called  on  him  to  declare,  wheJ 
ther  he  believed  Fasail  and  Herod,  or  their  accusers,  would  best  acquit! 
themselves  of  the  administration?  As  we  are  informed  that  Herod i 
himself  was  at  this  time  deeply  in  love  with  the  beautiful  MariamnefJ 
tbe  grand-niece  of  Hyreanus,  and  even  then  betrothed  to  her,  the 
high-priest*s  decision  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  Judgement  was  given  I 
in  favour  of  the  two  brothers;  and  .Antony,  without  delay,  appointed^ 
them  tetrarchs  of  Judea.  The  deputies  wero  enraged  at  tne  dcci-i 
sion,  and  used  such  insolent  language  to  Antony,  that  he  ordered  | 
fifteen  of  them  to  be  seized,  and  thrown  into  irons ;  and  had  not  thei 
high-pricst  interceded  in  their  behalf^  he  would  have  given  command; 
to  have  them  all  put  to  death.*  pp.  — S?5.  i 

The  life  of  Atticus  is  a  much  more  agreeable  part  of  thisj 
volume.  While  Mr.  Berwick  has  avoided  grammatical  inaccu-j 
racics,  a  fault  which  we  noticed  in  his  translation  of  the  life  ofj 
Apollonius,' he  seems  sufficiently  faithful  to  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  his  author,  and  has  given  his  version  all  the  ease  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  an  original.  Tlie  notes  are  neither  too  long  nor  too 
short,  various  and  pertinent.  Ilis  estimate  of  Atticus’s  cha¬ 
racter  is  more  favourable  than  Christian  -  principles  allow. 

The  genealogical  account  of  the  Caesars  is  clear  and  succinct. 
It  will  be  very  acceptable  to  those  who  are  entering  on  the  study 
on  that  part  of  Roman  history. 

The  success  of  this  work,  we  hope,  will  be  sufficient  to  en¬ 
courage  Mr.  Berwick  to  lay  before  the  public,  the  lives  of  Asi- 
niiis  Pollio,  Terentius  Varro,  and  Cornelius  Galhis,  which  lie 
has  in  preparation  for  the  Press.  ^ 

- - - — - - - - ^ .  p»p.— -  i  — 

%  * 

*  Blackwell,  vol.  ii.p.  241.  Josephus  says,  Messala  opposed  the 
insinuations  of  the  Jewish  lawyers,  and  defended  the'  .cause  of  the 
young  men,  ...  '  . 

\  Whose  beauty,  'says  Blackwell,  though  yet  in  the  bud,  being 
scarce  fourteen,  promised  in  time  the  richest  bloom.  The  fine  struo 
tufe  of  her  body,  and  her  most  charming  gait,  says  Josephus,  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  the  w'oraen  of  her  age. 
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Alt  XIV.  Spiritual  Blessings:  A  Sermon,  preached  on  'Flmrsthty 
May  27»  1813,  at  the  Annual  Lecture,  in  Darwen  Cliapel.  By 
Joseph  Fletcher,  A.M.  8vo.  pp.  60.  Is.  oi  Williams  and  Son.  181  o. 

IX  this  discourse,  a.  subject  of  peculiar  interest  and  imjK)r- 
*  tance  is  discussed  in  a  manner,  of  which  we‘  could  wish  that 
oiir  pulpit  compositions  afforded  more  numerous  examples.  To  an 
iitlour  and  elevation  of  thought,  which  is  calculated  to  engage 
ihe  attention  and  take  hold  upon  the  feelings,  Mr.  F.  unites  great 
of  judgement  and  clearness  of  conception.  His  state¬ 
ments  are  precise  and  luminous,  his  reasonings  well  connected 
lod  forcible,  and  his  reflections  and  illustrations  natural  and  to 
the  ])urpose, — alike  free  from  declamatory  common  place,  and 
mill-directed  ambition  of  originality.  In  unfolding  the  much  con¬ 
troverted  doctrine  of  his  text,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  not  taken 
his  opinions  upon  trust ;  and  that  he  is  neither  unacquainted 
with  the  difficulties  which  beset  it,  nor  unprepared  to  give  them 
I  rational,  and,  in  our  view,  a  satisfactory  solution. 

The  text  is  Eph.  1.  3,  4. — Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with 
all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ ;  accord- 
iu;,'  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  beiore  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  wc  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him.*^ 
From  these  words  the  preacher  first  considers  the  nature  of 
“  spiritual  blessings;”  shewing  that  they  are  not,  as  some  com- 
inentators  have  chosen  to  assert,  confined  to  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit, 'by  which  the  election  referred  to  in  the  text  it 
limited  to  the  outward  privileges  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
liutthat,  on  the  contrary,  they  include  every  thing  essential  to 
that  dispensation,  in  its  external  form,  its  moral  influence,  its 
rich  provisions,  and  its  final  consummation.  In  the  next  place 
he  notices  the  origin  of  these  blessings  ;  and  here  it  is  evinced,  in 
a  very  masterly  strain  of  argumentative  eloquence,  first,  that 
they  are  to  be  solely  ascribed  to  the  will  of  God  as  a  SooereigHy 
as  contradistinguished  from  that  part  of  the  Divine  administra¬ 
tion  hy  which  guilt  receives  its  merited  retribution ;  and,  se- 
ct)ndly,  that  they  are  bestow^ed  according  to  the  arrangements  of 
an  all- wise  purpose, — a  purpose  which  Is  ^  personal  in  its  objects, 
eternal  in  its  date,  and  determinate  in  all  the  means  by  which  its 
deigns  of  mercy  are  to  be  *  accomplished."  From  these  consi¬ 
derations  the  preacher  proceeds  to  contemplate  spiritual  blessings 
^  to  their  medium — “  in  Christ” — and  as  to  their  design — “  that 
might  be  lioly.”  Under  the  former  of  these  heads  the  reader 
^11  find  many  very  important  observations  on  the  nature  and 
®oral  necessity  of  a  sacrificial  mediation,  alike  remarkable  for 
dieir  condensation  and  perspicuity.  From  the  latter  we  extract 
tile  following  brief  passage,  not  because  it  is  superior  to  many 
VoL.  XI.  O 
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others  in  the  Sermon  ;  bnt  as  it  forms  an  appropriate  conclusion 
to  the  faint  outline  which  we  have  attemptecl  to  sketch. 

•  The  language  of  the  text  leads  us  to  anticipate  the  glories  of 
that  period,  when  all  who  have  been  chosen  in  Christ’^  shall  be 
holy  and  without  blame  before  him.’*  This  will  be  the  state  of  uK 
timate  and  perfect  bliss.  What,  Christians,  is  the  source  of  your 
most  poignant  sorrow  ?  W’hat  renders  the  life  of  repentance  as  neces* 
lary  as  tne  life  of  faith  ?  What  so  often  fills  you  with  anxious  solicitude 
and  deep  contrition  ?  The  sin  that  cleaves  to  you — that  mingles  witli 
your  holiest  duties,  that  inti  udes  on  your  most  sacred  joys,  that  con- 
atantly  impedes  ycqr  progress  and  embitters  your  happiest  hours! 
Why  do  you  indulge  with  hallowed  delight  the  hope  of  heavenly  ftij. 
cities  ?  Merely  bee  luse  that  in  that  state,  you  will  be  exempted  from 
the  trials  and  calamities  and  pains  of  the  present  life?  No — but  be¬ 
cause  then,  the  cause  of  sorrow  shall  cease ;  then  you  shall  “  see  the 
Saviour  as  he  is;”  and  be  “  holy  and  without  blame  before  him.’ 
It  is  for  thisi,  you  are  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and  tlieFi- 
nisher  of  faith.”  The  mind  shall  then  be  purified  from  all  that 
debasing,  and  fitted  for  all  that  is  ennobling, — employed  in  un. 
ceasing  and  eternal  inquiry,  perpetutdly  delighted  with  new  acccssloii 
of  knowledge,  purity,  and  joy;  and  for  ever  advancing  in  perfectioa 
**  from  glory  to  glory.”  It  is  to  this  state  our  highest  hopes  are 
directed  ;-fbr  then  the  Redeemer  will  present  his  church  “  unre- 
provable — ^without  blemish  and  without  spot.’*  His  designs  of  merej 
vrill  then  have  received  their  completion.  “  Death  shall  be  swalloweil 
up  in  victory:”  and  Ggd  will  be  all  in  all  ! 

The  discourse  concludes  with  some  pertinent  inferences  from 
the  prece(ling  remarks,  as  calculated  to  repress  the  presumptu 
ous,  direct  the  inquiring,  and  admonish  and  console  the  sincen 
If,  where  tliere  is  so  much  to  applaud,  it  were  worth  while  tc 
specify  any  thing  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  fault,  we  shoul 
be  disposed  to  mention  a  redundancy  of  illustration,  the  too  in 
quent  introduction  of  short  quotations,  and  an  unwillingness  t( 
relinquish  an  idea  till  the  effect  is  somewhat  injured  by  repeats 
touches.  These,  hoAVcver,  are  trifling  blemishes.  The  Sernioi 
itself  is  one  of  no  ordinary  merit ;  and  we  cordially  rccoinmeiu 
it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  who  may  attach  any  iinportaiut 
to  our  critical  authority. 

Art,  XV.  The  perpetual  Balance  ;  or  Book-heeping  by  double  entr^ 
upon  an  improved  principle  ;  exhibiting  the  general  Balance  pro 
gressively  and  conbtantly,  in  tha  Journal,  without  the  aid  o 
the  Ledger.  By  John  Lambert,  8vo.  pp.  104?.  Richardson.  1SI3 

^  SYSTEM  which  professes  to  enable  the  Trader  to  a> 
certain  with  ease  and  frequency  the  •  precise  state  o 
his  affairs,  is  entitled  to  every  attention.  •  It  is  well  kno^n 
that  for  want  of  some  simple  and  practicable  method  of  af 
complishing  this,  loss  of  property  has  often  been  sustained 
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(0  an  alarminij  amount,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  has  been 
unable  to  detect  the  evil,  without*  a  laborious  and  iiicoii- 
▼cnieiit  process.  Mr.  Lambert  otters  a  plan  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  shall  operate  as  an  effectual  remedy ;  and,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  form  a  judgement,  his  sclieme 
ileserves  a  fair  trial.  He  writes  well,  and  without  the  slightest 
taint  of  empiricism.  He  is  careful  to  caution  his  readers  against 
tlie  notion  that  any  fomi  ‘  can,  of  itself,  be  proof  against 
the  arts  of  the  fraudulent,’  and  admits  that  ‘  a  book-keeper 
of  tried  integrity  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  forms  and 
checks  that  can  j}ossibly  be  invented:’  Even  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  his  system  should  not  be  found,  in  all  respw^ts, 
to  answer  expectation,  we  should  think  that  his  hook  would 
prove  valuable,  independently  of  this,  as  an  elementary  work. 


Art.  XVI.  Letters  to  the  Rev.  J.  P,  Smithy  D.D.  on  the  Sa* 
crifice  of  Christ.  Occasioned  by  his  Sermon,  preached  March 
11,  181 3>  before  the  Patroas  and  Students  of  the  Dissenting 
Academy  at  Homerton.  By  W.  I.  Fox.  8vb,  pp,  64,  Johnson 
and  Co.  and  Daniel  Eaton.  181.S, 

Art.  XVII.  The  comparative  Tendency  of  Unitarianism  and  Cah 
vinism  to  promote  love  to  God  and  love  to  Mun^  a  Discourse  de¬ 
livered  at  Brighthelmstone,  June  30,  1813.  Before  the  Southern 
Unitarian  Society.  By  W.  I.  Fox.  12mo.  pp.  34.  Johnson 
and  Co.  and  Daniel  Eaton.  1813. 

ONE  distinguishing  feature  of  the  religion  of  the  Jew's 
consisted  in  Sacrifices.  With  these  their  national  public 
worship  was  invariably  accompanied ;  and  they  were  offered 
not  in  consequence  of  general  opinion,  the  custom  of  their 
ancestors,  or  their  own  ideas  of  their  importance  and  effictacy, 
but  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God,  who  had  distinctly 
appointed  them  in  his  law.  So  intimately  w  as  sacrifice  and 
the  public  avowed  declaration  of  the  divine  approbation 
connected  together,  that  we  are  told,  on  the  hipest  au¬ 
thority,  that  almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged 
with  blood,  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  re¬ 
mission.”* 

Christianity  exhibited  ,  a  very  different  scene.  Believers 
in  Jesus  offered  no  sacrifices,  and  exhibited  no  public  rites 
as  substitutes  for  such  oblations.  We  know  that  they  were 
calumniated  both  by  Jews  and  Heathens  as  atheists,  and 
Redoubt  not  this  was  one  reason  for  so  absurd  a  charge.  Here 
then  a  question  naturally  arises :  Did  the  first  Christians  woi’ship 
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Ciod  on  a  system  entirely  new,  and  discard  sacrifices  al¬ 
together?  The  authors  of  the  New  Testament  ansuer,  No: 
‘‘  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.”  “  He  is  a  pro¬ 
pitiation  for  our  sins.”  were  redeemed — with  the  pre¬ 

cious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and. 
without  spot.”  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
carries  the  matter  still  farther ;  he  shews  that  the  two  systems, 
tiudaism  and  Christianity,  however  ditterent  to  a  superlicial 
eye  in  apj>earance,  are  in  reality  one  ;  that  the  bloody  victims 
of  the  first,  were  only  “  a  figure  for  tlie  time  then  present,” 
blit  that  now,  ‘‘  Christ  hath  come  to  do  the  will  of  Goil,” 
by  which  will  we  are  sanctified  by  the  offering  of  the  hodtj 
of  Jems  Chnat  once  for  And  our  blessed  Lord  when 

he  instituted  the  rite  usually  called  from  his  name,  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  gave  the  cup  to  his  disciples  as  a  memorial 
of  himself,  with  tliese  memorable  words,  This  is  ray  blood 
of  the  New  Testament  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins.”  ^ 

We  cannot  go  over  this  ground  without  feeling  the  point 
of  the  description,  that  there  is  a  ‘^new  and  living  way 
which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us  through  the  vail,  that  is 
to  say  his  flesh.”  And  “  seing  that  we  have  a  great  High 
Priest" that  is  passed  into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God,’’  we  may  “  come  with  boldness  unto  the  throne  of 
grace  that  we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to  help 
in  time  of  need.”  Strange  that  sentiments  supported  by 
such  authority,  entwined  with  so  many  ports  of  the  Christian 
system,  combined  with  so  many  practical  exhortations  and 
devotional  feelings  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
sliould  be  rejected  by  any  who  call  themselves  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord  and  Saviour ! 

Of  the  pamphlets  before  us,  both,  generally,  and  the 
first  particularly,,  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
by  the  blood  of  Christ.  Soon  after  Dr.  Smith  favoured 
the  public  with  his  admirable  sermon  on  the  Sacrifice 
of  Christ,  which  we  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  in 
our  Review  for  August,  1813,  Mr.  Fox  announced  his 
design  of  publishing  a  series  of  ‘‘  Letters”  in  reply.  He 
was,  not  very  long  since,  one  of  Dr.  Smith’s  pupils,  and  k 
aeknov\  ledges  in  high  terms  the  candour,  the  learning,  the 
talents,  and  the  various  virtues  of  his  former  tutor,  lie  ac- 
knowl^ges  that  it  would  be  ‘  unjust  to  close  his  remarks 
without  a  tribute  of  applause  to  that  amiable  and  candid 
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?j)irit  by  iivhick  your  character  aud  writings  are  generally 
distinguished.’  (p.  63.)  And  he  adds :  ‘‘  While  these  Letters 
^erve  in  some  degree,  for  my  vindication,  in  abandoning  sen¬ 
timents,  which,  while  under  your  tuition,  I  have  often  with 
delight  as  well  as  with  ^  faith  heard  flow  ‘  mended  from  your 
tongue,’  let  them  also  be  the  vehicle  of  my  gratitude  for 
the  numerous  favours  which  I  received  from  you  during 
that  period.’  (pp.  63,  64.)  What  •  the  reader  may  tliink  of 
these  “  Letters”  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine :  but  to  us 
they  appear,  we  confess,  a  most  curious  specimen  of  ‘  gra¬ 
titude.’  No  doubt  cases  may  occur  in  which  a  man  ought 
to  sacrifice  any  feeling  to  what  he'  considers  to  be  truth  : 
but  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  man  should  be  driven  by  im¬ 
perious  necessity  to  defend  what  he  thinks  important,  before 
he  volunteers  such  an  evidence  of  ‘  gratitude’  as  tliis. 

Mr.  Fox’s  Letters  are  seven  in  number.  The  first  is  ‘  on 
Sacrifice  in  general.’  In  this  he  opposes  the  definition  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Smith.  Such  (rf  his  readers,  however,  as  are 
careful  to  compare  the  definition  and  Jhe  remarks,  can  scarely 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  latter  have  no  pertinent  application. 
Dr.  Smith,  speaking  of  ancie/it.  sacrifices,  says,  ‘a  sacrifice 
properly  so  called  is  the  solemn  infliction  of  death  on  a 
living  creature ;  generally  by  effusion  of  its  blood,  in  a  way 
of  religious  worship :  and  the  presenting  of  tliis  act  to  the 
Deity  as  a  supplication  for  the'  pardon  of  sin,  and  a  sup¬ 
posed  mean  of  compensation  for  the  insult  and  injury 
thereby  offered  to  his  majesty  and  government.’  (Smith’s 
Sermon,  p.  4.)  Mr^  Fox  remarks,  *  if  this  definition  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  we  must  strike  from  the  list  ,of  ‘sacrifices  properly 
so  called,’  a  large  proportion  of  all  tliat  were  offered.’ 
(p.  3.)  Indeed !  But  at  least,  all  the  sin  offerings,  (a  pretty 
considerable  number)  will  remain.  It  will  also  follow,  he 
continues,  ‘  that  Christ  himself  was  not  a  proper  sacrifice,* 
See.  The  definition,  however,  was  evidently  intended  to 
apply  to  sacrifices  before  his  coming.  How  far  the  death 
of  Christ  agreed  with  the  leading  principles  of  ancient  sa¬ 
crifices,  became  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  progress  of  the 
work.  But  then  ‘  the  definition  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive]’ 
And  here  (to  say  nothing  concerning-  the  objection  from 
heathen  sacrifices)  the  instance  is  brought  of  the  poor,  man, 
who  could  not  afford  an  animal  as  a  sacrifice,  and  who  was 
permitted  to  bring  a  small  quantity  of  fine  flour  as  an  of¬ 
fering  for  sin.  Thus  the  exception  is  pleaded  against  the 
nde;  the  condescension  of  God  to  the  poverty  of  man,  is 
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argued  against  a  rule  so  general  as  to  be  the  foundation-stone 
of  a  ^vhole  dispensation ! 

The  second  Letter  is  ‘  on  the  application  of  sacrificial 
language  to  the  death  of  Christ.’  Here  of  course  those 
passages  only  arc  i| noted  which  arc  conceived  to  favour  tli»‘ 
writer’s  system.  This  Letter  is  short.  The  third  and 
fourth,  are  entitled,  ^  Proj)ositions  implied  in  the  doctrine 
of  sacrifices,’  and  inconsistences  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  satisfaction.’  In  these,  the  inquiry  comes  forward,  what 
law  was  violated  by  man,  and  what  punishment  was  en¬ 
dured  by  Christ  ?  ]\rr.  Fox  states  three  laws — the  law  of 

Nature,  which  he  says  Dr.  Smith  ^  certainly’  did  not  mean— 
the  law  imposed  on  Adam,  which  is  also  dismissed,  as  re¬ 
lating  only  to  the  abstaining  from  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree— 
and  the  law  of  Moses,  which  Mr.  F.‘  says  was  ‘designed 
for  the  Jews,’  which  could  be  observed  or  violated  by  them 
alone,  and  which  was  enforced  only  by  temporal  penalties  and 
rewards !  p.  18.)  On  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  prior  to 
the  coming  of  Christ  there  could  be  no  sin  among  tlie  Jews 
that  w  ould  expose  them  to  more  than  temporal  death  ;  and 
none  among  Gentiles  but  what  was  against  the  law  of 
nature.  Of  course  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  a  wide  ex¬ 
planation  'of  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  conduct  of  God  res¬ 
pecting  sinners  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  language  of 
the  Apostles  concerning  their  condition  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  are  unaccoun^ble ;  for  both  have  represented  their 
condition  as  truly  awful.  If  satisfaction  in  any  sense  be  fit 
and  necessary  in  the  government  of  God,  there  is  ample 
reason  for  it  from  the  moral  condition  of  men.  But  Mr.  Fox 
considers  the  doctrine  of  atonement  as  particularly  attached 
to  that  of  original  sin  :  for  he  says,  ‘  that  such  a  doctrine 
(as  original  sin)  is  still  maintained  must  be  owing,  not  to 
'  its  scanty  list  of  evidences,  not  to  its  innate  beauty,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  it  has  ‘  no  form  or  comeliness  that  we  should  desire’ 
it,  but  to  its  connexion  with  the  satisfaction  of  Christ.’  p.  19. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  style  of  this  passage,  the  statement 
has  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  being  true.  He  wrho  has 
read  and  considered  the  proofs  brought  for  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  w  ill  not  be  very  forward  to  call  them  ‘  scanty,’ 
And  why  should  Mr,  F.  assert  that  the  doctrine  is  main¬ 
tained.  merely  from  its  connexion  writh  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ?  We  imagine  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  p<Hnt 
to  any  who  say,  tliey  believe  in  original  sin,  because  they 
believe  in  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  and  cannot  support  their 
system  vithout  it. 

’  31r.  Fox  opposes  every  idea  of  substitution,  and  we  are 
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!^or^y  to  say,  misrepresents  the‘  case.  ‘  Your  system  sup- 
j)0!5cs  the  transferable  nature  of  gailt  and  innocence.*  p.  23. 
We  reply  no :  the  nature  of  guilt  is  not  transferred  ;  but 
the  couseqiipuces  of  guilt  may  be  removed  by  tiie  substi* 
tution  of  another’s  labour  and  talent,  and  even  by  his  suf¬ 
fering,  and  the  guilty* may  be  tlius  restored  to  the  blessings 
which  he  enjoyed  during  his  innocence.  If  a  Howard 
descends  into-  a  dungeon,  attends  a  vicious  depraved  object 
witli  assiduity,  administers  both  food  and  medicine,  raises 
him  from  his  couch  of  misery,  conducts  him  to  the  light  of 
dw,  satisfies  his  creditors,  and  sends  him  away  healed,  re¬ 
formed,  and  freed  from  the  legal  obligations  which  had  de¬ 
prived  him  of  liberty,  and  almost  of  life , — does  he  not  sub¬ 
stitute  liis  property,  to  produce  the  poor  man’s  liberation  ? 
And  is  not  the  labour,  the  talent,  and  the  painful  feeling 
which  such  a  scene  necessarily  calls  fortli,  in  reality  bearing  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  criminal’s  delinquencies,  as  the  ne¬ 
cessary  means  of  restoring  him  to  society  and  enjoyment  ? 
We  do  not  .  mean  that  this  analogy  will  fully  illustrate 
the  plan  of  redemption.  We  believe  that  the  work  of  Christ 
as  the  moral  cause  of  salvation,  dilVers  in  its  nature  from 
any  thing  that  we  see  among  men.  Tlic  eiul  itself  which 
is  effected,  taken  in  all  its  bearings,  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  nothing  similar  to  it  in  the  universe :  and-  in  the  person 
and  character  of  the  Saviour,  wc  see  peculiarities  which 
exist  in  no  other.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  his  work  will  not  admit  of  a  full  explanation  from  any 
thing  that  can  be  done  by  one  infinitely-  bis  inferior.  But 
even  the  above  imperfect  analogy  is  sufficient  to  shew  the 
futility  of  Mr.  Fox’s  assertions  and  reasoning.  - 
But  then  the  doctrine  is  ‘  inconsistent  with  itselt.’  ‘  God  par¬ 
dons,  and  punishes  the  very  same  offence.  Christ  has  borne  the 
l^uilt  and.  punishment  of  believers,  and  yet  they  are  said  to 
he  forgiven.’  p.  24.  This  Mr.  Fox  calls  ‘  a  contradiction.’ 
‘‘  Calvinistic  notions  are  frequently  but  very  improperly  called 
doctrines  of  Grace.’— ‘  We  are  saved  by  the  free  grace  of 
Bod,  and  yet  that  grace  itself  is  purchased  1’  p.  25.  For 
once  we  will  adopt  Mr.  Fox’s  expression.  A  writer  of  no 
small  ^account  in  tlie  party  so  obnoxious  to  our  author,  stated 
his  sentiments  in  this  language,  “  Being  justified  freely  by 
his  grace,  through  the  redemption  tliat  is  in  Jesus  Christ; 
whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith 
in  his  blood,,  to  declare  ids  righteousness  for  the  remission 
of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ; 
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to  declare  at  this  time  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  he 
just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  belie veth  in  Jesus.’*  Oiir 
readers  must  see  that  the  apostle  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
both  propositions  ; — that  we  are  saved  by  grace,  and  yet  tliat 
this  grace  was  manifested  through  a  propitiation.  Nor  will 
it  be  easy  to  shew,  why  stress  should  be  laid  on  faith  in 
his  Moody  if  nothing  more  Avas  meant  by  it,  than  that  Miis 
death  perfected  his  lovely  example ;  sealeil  the  truth  of 
the  gracious  doctrines  Avhich  he  taught ;  and  Avas  essential 
to  his  resurrection  and  exaltation,  on  Avhioli  rest  our  hopes 
of  immortality  and  bliss.’ 

The  subject  of  the  fifth  Letter  is,  ‘  Scriptural  evidence 
for  the  doctrine  of  Salvation  by  the  free  Grace  of  God.’  An 
important  subject,  certainly,  but  in  which  Mr.  Fox  brings 
forAvard  evidence  of  God’s  goodness  and  grace  to  men, 
carefully  leaving  out  the  passages  Avhich  speak  of  this  grace 
as  coming  through  the  medium  of  the  redemption  by  tlie 
blood  of  Christ,  that  ‘‘  one  offering,”  Avhich  “  perfecteth  forever 
them  that  are  sanctified.’’  Indeco  he  goes  farther  :  he  attacks 
the  principle ;  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say,'  (speaking  of  those 
Avho  expect  life  as  the  reward  of  their  obedience)  that  ‘if 
the  principle  of  substitution  be  admitted,  the  one  supposition 
as  effectually  excludes  the  operation  of  grace  as  the  other. 
Both  represent  as  due  from  the  justice  of  God  what  the 
scriptm-e  assures  us  must  flow  from  his  mercy !’  (p.  42.)  If 
so,  a  sinner  is  not  saved  by  grace,  b^ause  he  is  redeemed 
by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ ;  and  salvation  is  riot  mercy 
to  the' guilty,  because  he  finished  “  the  work  which  was  given 
him  to  do  !”  On  this  plan,  salvation  by  grace  required  not  ouly 
sinful  men  as  its  subjects,  but  also  an  imperfect  Saviour 
whose  very  exertions  for  us  needed  pardon  ! 

The  sixth  Letter  is  entitled  ^  a  Comparison  of  the  moral  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  doctrines  of  satisfaction  and  free  grace.’  The 
question  of  tendency  is  aa  e  allow  of  importance,  but  let  us  see  it 
stated  as  it  ouglit  to  be.  Speaking  of  God’s  abhorrence  of  sin, 
Mr.  Fox  says,  ‘  your  system  after  all,  does  not  display  it;  for 
the  sinner  escapes,  Avhile  his  innocent  substitute  is  punished!’ 
p.  47.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fox  has  turned  the  aboTe 
sentence,  contains  a  sentiment,  which  v  e  completely  deny,  h 
insinuates  that  the  sinner  Avas  either  so  crafty  or  so  unfortunate 
as  to  escape  as  a  siwwer,' while  his  innocent  substitute  Avasen- 
trapjied  by  some  point  of  law,  or  by  unwise  benevolence  agiccd 
to  suffer,  and  let  the  sinner  go  free !  But  what  a  distorted  repre¬ 
sentation  is  this  ?  And  if  all  that  is  intended,  is  that  he  escapes 
from  punishment :  even  on  Mr.  F.’s  own  system  does  not  then  th« 
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sinner  escape  ?  The  question  of  tendency  is  here  completely 
caricatured.  It  is,  we  coiicievc,  this, — which  has  the  greatest 
tendency  to  affect  the  heart,  the  hope  of  salvation  obtained  by 
the  Saviour’s  obedience  unto  death  as  an  atonement,  viewed  as 
a  necessary  moral  cause,—;  or  that  hope  obtained  merely  by  the 
proclamation  of  mercy  ?  VVe  argue  thus  the  fact,  that  a  great 
price  given  to  obtain  any  advantage  which  we  enjoy,  should 
attach  us  for  tliat  reason  to  our  benefactor.  And  so  argued  the 
Apostle  John,  **  herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
beloved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
«ins 

Other  parts  of  Mr.  Fox’s  statement  are  equally  objectionable, 
and  unscriptural.  But  it  is  time  to  have  done.  The  sya^.eni 
which' is  pleaded  for  in  this  pamphlet,  proves,  at  last,  not  to  be 
merely  a  proclamation  of  free  pardon  to  the  guilty  without  an 
atonement,  but  a  universal  ultimate  emancipation  of  all  men 
from  future  punishments.  We  will  quote  a  passaM  from  page 
53,  which  will  also  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  F.’s  matiUei*. 

<  A  Calvinist,  to  be  happy,  must  steel  his  heart  against  those  be* 
nevolent'and  sympathetic  feelings  which  God  and  nature  have  im¬ 
planted  in  our  constitution.  He  must  rejoice  in  prospect  of  a  bli^ 
whicli  it  is  probable  mahy  deservedly  dear  to  him,  will  never  share. 
To  the  sacred  claims  of  friendship,  kindred,  and  domestic  love,  he 
must  be  insensible,  or  in  many  cases  those  valuable  connexions  will 
to  him  be  sources  of  misery.  What  a  heart  must  that  man  possess 
who  can  kindle  into  rapture  at  the  anticipation  of  a  joy,  from  which 
his  faithful  friend,  his  father,  child,  or  brother,  or  the  wife  of  his 
bosem,  may  be  eternally  excluded !  who  even  hopes  to  be  reconciled 
to  their  perdition,  and  to  rejoice  in  it,  as  demonstrating  the  gloiT 
his  God !  Father  of  mercies  I  if  this  be  thy  will,  at  least  hide  from 
our  view  the  page  that  unfolds  such  horrors  ;  take  back  the  fatal  gift 
of  revelation ;  and  let  us  again  rejoice  in  the  sweet  though  delusive 
hope  of  nature  and  of  reasen,  that  those  over  whose  ashes  ^ we  mourn 
will  be  one  day  purged  from  their  failings  by  a  future  discipline,  and 
unite  with  us  in  grateful  adoration  of  thy  footstool,  in  the  regions  of 
eternal  peace  and  bliss!’  ^ 

We  confess  this  paragraph  fills  us  with  astonishment.  What 
must  be  the  state  of  that  man’s  mind  who  vill  venture  to  say  to 
his  God, — “  take  back  the  fatal  ^ft  of  Revelation,”  if  it  doe* 
not  contain  certain  sentiments  which  he  thinks  proper  to  admit ! 

What  we  have  already  said,  rendere  it  less  needful  to  notice 
Mr.  Fox’s  Sermon.  It  possesses  the  same  qualities  with  the 

Letters.”  In  one  part,  it  has  more  relation  to  the  character 
of  Christ ;  and  here  we  were  more  forcibly  struck  with  the  di¬ 
rect  opposition  of  Mr.  F.’s  system  to  the  statements  in  the  Bible. 
We  will  quote  a  short  passage  from  pages  16,  17. 
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*  If  any  such  distinctions  have  the  cflbct  of  dividing^  distractlug, 
and  diminishing  our  love  to  God,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  popular 
representations  which  tend  completely  to  exclude  the  Father  of  all 
from  the  hearts  of  his  creatures  and  his  children  ?  Trinitarians,  too 
often,  make  such  a  distribution  of  divine  offices  and  operations  as  to 
transfer  all  that  is  lovely  from  the  Fatlier  to  the  Son.  Do  we  inquire 
who  created  the  universe  ?  We  are  told,  The  Son.’  Who,  by  his  pro¬ 
vidence,  supports  and  regulates  all  things  ?  The  Son.  Who  redeems 
ginners  ?  Tne  Son.’  &c. 

Slany  of  our  readers  will  instantly  recollect  passages  o 
Scripture  which  do  represent  the  Son  of  God,  ns  performing 
all  tliose  mighty  acts,  and  nearly  in  the  words  wiiich  are  here 
used.  But  why  arc  ^all  these  questions  thus  arrayt'd  ?  ‘‘  That 
all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father  r’* 
Far  from  it.  They  are  adduced  to  prove,  that  ‘  tlie  Fa¬ 
ther,  all  benignity  as  he  is,  appears  but  as  a  foil  to  his  excellence, 
tlie  shailc  to  his  brightness  ;  he  comes  forward  hut  as  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  vengeance,  to  exact  the  sufferings  and  blood  of  (lie 
incarnate  Son,  and  to  dispense  just  that  portion  of  favour  >yhicli 
is  thus  purchased  of  his  justice,  and  then  retires  from  view/ 
p.  17.  The  best  review  of  * this  is  to  ask  the  short  question, 
whose. sentiments  are  these  ? — If  Mr.  Fox  says  they  are  held  bj 
Cdvinists ;  (using  the  word  in  his  own  sense)  wc  dacidcdlj 
reply,  wc  know  tJie  contrary. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  opinions  arc  best 
tried  by  comparing  them  with  the  sacred  oracles,  and  remark¬ 
ing  how  far  they  coincide  with  them.  Wherever  there  is  i 
manifest  difference  between  the  impression  of  New  Testament 
l^iresentations,  and  tliosc  of  auy  system,  there  is  some  depar¬ 
ture  fnnn  the  truth.  On  this  ground,  we^  think,  the  piece! 
wliich  wc  have  been  reviewing  i)eculiarlY  objectionable.  They 
m>t  only  are  opponent  to  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers,  but, 
from  the  specimens  we  have  quoted,  can  scarcely  bo  dcfcadett 
from 'the  charge  of  contradicting  their  very  words? 
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M.  D’HasseiKlonock'a  Dutch  Jin:l 
EiigHvh  Graiiiiimr,  ,wilh  Piaciical  Ex- 
t  irises,  Dialogues,  Couinievcial  Letters, 
&.0,  in  a  (lirxU'cimo  voiuuie,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

A  new  etiition,  iiiateiially  enlarged 
and  iraproved,  of  Kaurtman’s  D.ctioii.iry 
of  Marchanilise^  in  ail  languages,  will 
appear  next  month  in  an  octavo  vo* 
Inma. 

A  second  edition  of  Col.  Pinkney’s  Ti  a- 
Tels  in  the  South  of  Fiance,  will  speedily 
be  publi*»hral,  in  a  tliick  octavo  volume. 

A  new  edition  of  Keys’  Treatise  on 
the  Managremcnt  of  Mees,  in  a  small 
volume,  will  soonap|>ear, 

Mr.  Copley  is  engaged  upon  an 
equestrian  portrait  of  Marshal  Welling¬ 
ton,  atte.vled  by  his  aid-de  camps  the 
Prince  of  Orang«*  and  Lort!  March,  both 
of  whom  havesitfen  purposely  for  their 
portraits ;  The  size  is  eight  feet  by  six  ; 
and  bt sides  the  three  portraits,  the 
bark-ground  is  intended  to  exhibit 
a  perspective  of  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mama. 

‘The  Margravine  of  Anspach  has 
composed,  and  intends  to  publish  the 
memoirs  of  her  life. 

"As  the  beautiful  figures  produced  on 
paper  by  the  oxidation  of  various  me¬ 
tals  with  an  electrical  battery,  cannot 
be  cflfectnally  represented  by  engra¬ 
vings,  Mr.  Singer  proj>oses  to  illustrate 
a  few  Copies  of  his  Elements  of  Flec- 
tiicity,  with  some  real  oxides,  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  powerful  upparutus. 

The  History,  of  the  Valiant  knight 
Sfr  Arthur  of  Brittany,*  a  romance  of 
chivalry,  originally  translated  from  the 
French,  by  Lord  Berner;*,  is  carefully 
reprinting  from  the  edition  published  in 
black  letter ,  by  R.  Re«lborne,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
will  be  einbelii>hcd  with  a  series  of 
plates  from  illuminated  drawings,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  valuable  MS.  of  the  original 
Romance. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Annual  Reports 
and  Correspondence  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowlerige,  will 
speed-ly  be  published  by  diret'tioii  of  the 
Board  of  the  S'Kriety. 

The  works  of  Ben  JoQson,  with 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  a 
L'f«  of  the  Author,  are  announced 
by  Mr.  William  Gifford,  in  ten  volumes. 

Mr.  Campbell  translator  of  Bishop 
Jewell’s  Apologia,  is  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication  a  translation  of  Grotius  on  the 


Rights  of  War  and  Peace,  and  the  law 
ot  Nations,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations 
from  the  l^st  writers, 

Mr.  Kerrison  is  preparing  for  the 
press  an  Inquiry  into  the  Establi^buieitt 
and  Pi  ogress  of  the  Medical  Professiou. 

Mr.  W.  Henley  is  about  to  publish  a 
Series  of|  Ciiemical  I'ables  intendeU  to 
exhibit  the  Prop*  riics  of  all  the  pre- 
sent^kaown  Bodies  with  the  Revulu  of 
their  union,  5cc.;  forming  a  complete 
abstract  ol  the  lienee  of  Cliemistry, 

A  General  Description  of  Leamiag. 
ton,  vvitb  an  Accaunt  of  the  Objecti 
of  Curiosity  and  Consequence  in  ike 
immediate  vicinity,  by  Mr.  Bisset,  late 
of  Birmingham,  is  in  the  press. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sayers  is  preparing  a 
History  of -Bristol  and  its  Vicinity. 

Mr.  Fhilbparl  will  speedily  publish 
Memoirs  of  General  Moreau,  embellish¬ 
ed  with  a  Portrait,  taken  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  and  a  fac  siiT,iie  of 
his  last  letter  to  Madame  Moreau. 

An  Easy  and  Practical  Explanation 
of  the  Church  Catechism  is  printing, 
by  the  Kev.  Harvey  Marriott,  of  CU- 
veiton. 

M.  Santagnello  has  in  the  press  an 
Italian  Class  Book,  after  the  plan  of 
BUir’s  admired  English  Class  Book,con« 
sisting  of  extracts  from  the  best  wiiter^, 
in  prose  and  verse. 

Mr.  Tnuiiias  Baynton,  of  Bristol, 
will  speedily  publish  a  new  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Method  of  treating  Diseases  of 
the  Spine. 

Dr.  Wollaston  has  contrived  an  in¬ 
strument  for  freezing  at  a  distance, 
called  a  Cryophoms,  founded  on  the 
principles  that  a  fluid,  from  which  a  |)or- 
tion  is  evaporated,  l^omes  colder  in 
consequence  of  the  heat  absorbed  by 
that  pat  I  which  assumes  the  the  }.>aseuu4 
state  ;  that  fluids  lise  in  a  state  of 
vapour  at  a  tawer  temperature  when 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  consequently  may  be  cooled 
to  a  lower  degree  by  evaporation  io 
vacuo  than  in  the  open  air.  Let  a 
glass  tube  be  taken,  having  its  internal 
diameter  about  l-8th  of  an  inch,  with  a 
ball  at  each  extremity  of  about  one 
inch  diameter,  and  let  the  tube  be  bent 
to  a  right  angle  at  the  distance  ot  half 
an  inch  from  each  bail.  One  of  these 
balls  should  contain  a  little  water,  and 
the  remaining  cavity  should  be  as  per¬ 
fect  a  vacuum  as  can  readily  be  ob¬ 
tained  j  the  mode  of  effecting  which 
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is  wen  known  to  those  who  are  accua- 
tooietl  tu  blow  glass.  If  the  ball  that 
wempty  be  immersed  in  a  freezing  mix- 
tare  of  suit  and  snow,  the  water  in  the 
other  bail,  though  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  feet,  will  be  frozen  solid  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  minutes. 

M.  Hoffman  a  German  engineer  who 
has  been  long  engaged  in  examining  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  view  to  as- 
cer  sin  at  what  point  Caesar  passed  that 
fiTer,  has  transmitted  to  the  Gottingen 
jlcademy  a  detailed  account  of  certain 
interesting  objects  discovererl  near  Nen- 
vied.  They  consist  of  vases  and  iiistra- 
ments,  corns  and  tigures. 

The  first  part  of  t  he  Memoirs  et  Let* 
tres  dll  Baron  de  Grimm  anterior  to 
the  year  1770,  have  lately  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  published  in  Paris.  It  is 
reported  in  the  Journal  de  PEmpire.  to 
be  even  superior  to  the  2d  and  3d  part 
already  published.  A  selection  from 
them  is  printing  in  French  and  English 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  former  volumes 
published  in  Ixmdun. 

Anew  perimlical  Miscellany  will  be 
published  the  1st  of  Feb.  entitleil  “The 
bcw  Monthly  Magazine,*’  the  political 
featuies  of  which  will  be  in  direct  oppo-, 
ftion  to  those  of  the  old  monthly  Ma¬ 
gazine  at  present  edited  by  Sir  Richard 
Phillips.  Several  Gentleman  of  distin- 
tinguished  talent,  will  contribute  to 
this  work  which  will  be  open  to  dis<|ui- 
sHionv  00  every  subject  of  general  in- 
tere:it  and  will  also  contain  the  usual  ar¬ 
ticles  >fn€Cessary  information. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Calendar 
(coDtaioing  a  biographical  account  of 
living  authors,  &c. )  the  publication  of 
vkieh  has  been  retarded  by  .the  labo¬ 
rious  researches  which  it  required  is  now 
in  the  press,  and  will  certainly  appear 
early  in  1814. 

lu  a  fc-w  days  will  he  published  Let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
the  Parliament  on  the  Preliminaries'  of 
Peace.  By  Calvus. 

A  humorous  work  is  in  the  press  en¬ 
titled  the  “  school  for  good  living  or  a 
literary  and  ilistoral  Essay,  on  the 
luropean  Kitchen,  beginuiiing  with 
Codonus,  the  Cook  and  King,  and  endr 
•ng  with  the  union  of  Cookery  and 
Ihemistry.  .  . 

Kew  editions  arc  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  French  and  English,  of 
Madainc  de  Stael’s  Delpbine  an^of 


the  letters  on  the  character  and  writinga 
of  Rousseau. 

Early  in  January,  1814,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  number  of  a  new  work 
to  be  called  the  Rejected  Theatre,  or  a  • 
collection  of  dramas  which  have  been 
offered  for  representation  but  declined  • 
by  the  managers  of  the  Playliouses. 

In  the  press,  A  sketch  of  the  History  * 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Deputies  ap¬ 
pointed  to  protect  tne  civil  lights  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters.  . 

Rev.  D.  Tyreman,  is  about  to  reprint  • 
his  Essay  on  Baptism,  and  two  Sermons  . 
on  Dome^tic  Discipline  and  Admonition 
to  Youth,  with  a  third  Sermon  address¬ 
ed  to  the  Aged. 

The  Naturalist’s  Miscellany,  lately 
conducted  by  Dr.  Q.  Shaw,  and  R.  P. 
Nodder,  istu  be  continued  under  the 
title  of  the  Zoologist’s  Misceiiany.  By 
William  EUord  Leach,  M.  D.  F.Uli^, 
W.  S.  &c.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physician's  of  Edinburgh,  and  Sur¬ 
geons  of  Loudon,  illustrated  with  co¬ 
loured  figures  of  new,  or  highly  iuier- 
esting  animals.  By  R.  P.  Nodder^ 
Animal  Painter,  and  Draftsman  iu  Na¬ 
tural  History. 

Preparing  for  Publication.  Portrait# 
of  Illustrious  Personages  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  :  with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs  ot  their  Lives  and  Aciioiia.’ 
By  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.  Lancaster 
Herald,  F  S.A.  Author  of  the  Biogra¬ 
phical  i'l  acts  attached  to  the  **  Holbein 
Heads.’* 

Pars  I.  will  be  ready  lor  delivery  in' 
January  1814,  containing  1.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  From  the  original  of  .Sir  An¬ 
tonio  More,  in  tne  colleciioti  of  flit 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedtord,  at 'Wo¬ 
burn. 

II.  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  North¬ 
ampton.  From  the  original  in  tbe  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Bight  lion,  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  at  Castie  Howard. 

lIL-WUtiam  1st  Lord  Paget.  Frooi 
the  original  of  Holbein,  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  at  Beaude- 
sert. 

iV.  William  Poulctt,  1st  Marquis  of 
Winchester.  From  a  miniature  by  Pe¬ 
ter  Oliver,  iu  the  collection  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Winchester,  at  Aiiiport  House.  . 

V.  Sir  'Fhomas  Bodley.  From  the 
original  in  tlie  Bodleian  Gallrey,  Oz- 
-  ford. 
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VI.  Thomat  KadclyflTf,  Illd  Earl  of 
Sussex.  From  the  original  of  Sir  An* 
toBio  More,  in  the  possession  of  Win 
Radclyffe  Esq.,  College  of  Arms. 

Specimens,  both  of  the  Plates,  and  of 
the  Work  itself,  as  proposed  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  may  be  seen  at  the  Publishers', 
Lackington,  Allen,  and  Co.  Finsbnry- 
square ;  and  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees, 
Orme,  and  Brown,  Paternoster-row ; 
Where  subscribers  names  are  received, 
and  by  whom  the  specimens  will  be 
forwarded,  upon  applicatioQ,  to  per- 
sms  resident  in  the  country,  and  de* 
tirous  of  inspecting  the  plan  of  the 
work,  the  expense  of  carriage  and  return 
of  the  specimens  being  guaranteed* 


Proposals  have  been  issued  for  pok* 
lishingby  Subscription,  in  Two  voliitnei 
Octavo,  price  ,11.  Is.  in  extra  boards, 
Political  Portrits,  in  this  new  Ara; 
with  Explanatory  NoJtes — Historical 
and  Biographical.  By  William  Playfair, 
author  of  the  Political  Atlas,  the  De* 
cl  me  and  Fall  of  Nations,  and  oUier 
works. 

In  the  press.  To  bo  pu  Hi  ‘•lu’Ut 
Christmas.  Patronage;  by  Miss  Edge 
worth,  author  of  Tales  of  Fashionable 
Life,  Castle  Rackrent,  Belinda,  &c» 
&c. 

A  Continuation  of  Early  Lessons, 
Tiz.  Frank,  Rosamond,  and  Harry  and 
Lucy,  will  shortly  be  put  to  Press  by  tba 
same  author. 
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AXTIUUITIES. 

A  History  of  the  Roman  Wall,  de¬ 
scribing  its  antient*  State  and  present 
Appearance.  By  W.  Hutton,  F.A.S.S. 
The  Second  Editio.i,  with  Portrait  and 
many  plates,  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

The  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  1485. 
With  a  Lifeof  Richard  III  ,  till  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  Regal  Power.  By  W.  Hutton, 
F.A.S.S.  The  second  Edition,  with  Ad¬ 
ditions  by  J.  Nichols,  F.S.A.  and  11 
plates.  8vo.  12s.  bds. — ^The  Additions 
may  be  had  separate,  Price  3s. 

BIOCRAfUT. 

The  Memoirs  of  a  Celebrated  Lite- 
raryi  and  Political  Character,  from  the 
Resignation  of  Sir  Rohcit  Walpole,  in. 
1742,  to  the  Establishment  of  Lord 
Chatham’s  Second  Administration,  in 
1737 ;  containing  Strictures  on  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  Men  of  that 
Time.  Written  by  Himself,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
bds. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary,  edited 
by  Alexander  Chalmers,  F.S.  A.  Vol.  12, 
Sto.  t2s«b(ls. 

Xlnsical  Biography,  or,  Memoirs  of 
the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  most  emi- 


neiit  Musical  Composers  and  Writersl 
who  have  flourished  in  the  different 
Countries  of  Europe,  .luring  the  las- 
three  Centuries,  and  including  the  Me. 
moirs  of  those  who  are  now  living,  2  voh. 
8vo,  11.  4s.  bds. 

CHRONOLOGY.  .  • . 

A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  in 
Three  volumes  quarto,  by  William 
Hale*,  D.D.  Rector  of  Killesamira, 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,' and 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Vol.  HI.  con¬ 
taining  a  Chi  onologi  cal  H  story  of  the 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medians,  Per¬ 
sians,  Lydians,  Egyptians,  &c.  adjusted 
to  Sacred  Chronology  and  History 
throughout,  21.  2s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Art  of 
Caricaturing  ;  by  J.  P*  Malcolm,  F.S.A 
Illustrated  by  31  engravings,  4to.  21.2s* 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  New  General  Atlas — to  contain 
many  Maps  as  are  sufficient  to  gi'C  a 
complete  tieographicai  View  of 
Globe.  No  ,aDd  3.  8s.  each. 
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Ill 


mathematics. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra,  in  Prac- 
ticv  and  'J'heory ;  by  John  Boniiy- 
castle.  2  voTs.  8vo.  11.  4s. 

The  Gentleman's  Annual  Mathe- 
nutical  Companion  for  1813;  con- 
taining  'Answers  to  the  last  year’s 
Enigmas,  Rebuses,  Charades,  Queries, 
and  Questions ;  also  new  ones  pro* 
to  be  answered  in  the  next ; 
together  with  other  Papers,  and  Se¬ 
lections  from  scarce  Works,  k€%  PJmoa 
2s.  6J.  , 


MEDICAL. 

Some  Accouut  of  an  uncomman 
Appearance  of  the  Flesh  of  a  Sheep, 
fitb  Reflections  on  the  Nutrition  of 
Sbeep,  &c.,  by  Walter  Vaughan, 
M  D.  2s. 

Synopsis  NOsoIogim  Methodlcse,  auc- 
tore  GueU  Cullen,  M.  D*  By  John 
Thompson,  M.D.  8vo.  9s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Signs  of  Murder 
in  new  born  Children;  from  the 
French  of  Dr,  P.  A.  O.  Mahon ; 
by  Christopher  Johnson,  8vo.  price 
1^. 

The  Art  of  preserving  the  Sight, 
Unimpaired,  to  an  extreme  Old  Age, 
i2mo.  4s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Hot,  Cold,  Te¬ 
pid,  Shower  and  Vapour  Baths ;  by 
^obn  Land,  12mo.  7s. 

Anatomical  Instructor:  by  Thomas 
pole,  1 2ino.  7s. 

Medical  Transactions,  published  by 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  London. 
Vol,4,  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

The  Medical  Pocket  Book,  for  1814. 
Cantaining  ruled  Pages  for  each  Day’s 
Memorandums  and  Cash  Account  ; 
correct  Lists  of  the  Colleges  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  Surgeons ;  the  Master  and 
tod  Acting  Members  of  the  Apothecaries 
Company ;  a  complete  Account  of  the 
^tures  delivered  at  the  Hospitals,  &c. 
P;ice  7s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Ruminator ;  containing  a  Series 
Moral,  Critical,  and  Sentimental 
Essays',  by  Sir  Egertoo  Brydges,  K.J. 
2  Vol.  foolscap  8vo,  18s.  bds. 
Pierre  and  Adeline ;  or,  the  Romance 
•F  the  Castle.  By  D.  F.  Haynes,  Esq. 
•Vol.  12mo.  12s.  bds. 

^frches  into  the  Phyiical  His« 


tory  of  Man.  By  James  Cowles 
Prichard,  M.D.  F.LS.  &c.  8vo.  16s. 
bds. 

NATUBAL  UISTOBT.  AND  EHTLOSOraT, 

An  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Cuvier, 
Perpetual  .Secretary  of  the  French  In¬ 
stitute,  Professor  and  Administrator  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  By 
Robert  Kerr,  8vo.  8s.  bds. 

Observations  on  the  Barenness  of 
Fruit  Trees,  and  the  Means  of  Prevention 
and  Cure.  By  P.  Lyon.  8vo.  5%  boards* 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Insects, 
explaining  them  in  their  several  States, 
with  the  Periods  of  their  Transformations, 
their  Pood,  Economy,  &c.  By  E.  Do¬ 
novan,  F.L.S. royal  8vo.  1).  Us.  6d. 
bds. 

VOITEY. 

'  The  Bride  of  Abydos ;  a  Turkish  Tale, 
in  Two  Cantos.  By  Lord  Byron,  8vo. 
5s.  6d.  bds. 

Chevy  Chace,  a  Poem.  Founded  on 
the  Ancient  Ballad.  4to.  12s.  bds. 

IHSOLOCr. 

The  Operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Scrip¬ 
tural  Authorities;  in  a  Series  .  of 
Sermons,  ‘  evincing  the  wisdom  and 
consistency  of  the  Economy  of  Grace ; 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  exhi¬ 
biting  the  Evidences  of  the  Truth,  and 
the  Authorities  of  the  Doctrine,  from 
the  Primitive  Chitrch  and  the  Church 
of  England.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Nolan,  a  Presbyter  of  the  United 
Church,  8 VO.  12s.  bds. 

A  Key  to  the  Writings  of  the 
Principal  Fathers  of  the  Christian. 
Church,  who  flourished  during  the 
first  three  Centuries,  in  eight  Sermons, 
preached  before  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  1813,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by 
the  late  Rev.  J.  Bamptoo.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Cotlinson,  M.  A.  Rector  of 
Gateshead,  Durham.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Ms, 

A  Compendium  of  the  Holy  Scrips 
tures.  3  vol,  crown  6vo.ll.  Is. 

The  Second  Book  of  Wonders,  mor« 
marvellous  than  the  First  ;  By  Joannf 
Southcote.  8vo.  23.  6d. 

Charges  delivered  at  his  several  Vi¬ 
sitations  ;  by  Samuel  Horsley,  L.L.  D, 
F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Bishop  of  SU  Aiapk 
8to.  7s. 
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D'troune^  for  Domestic  Use.  By 
Henry  I^cy.  2  rol.  8%’o.  12s. 

Strirtnref  on  Fsndinr  the  Chorch 
Senrice.  Bv  the  Rev.  W.  A.  M.  Faulkner. 
Svu.  S-i  6<L 

Serinnrs  •r.  diilcrent  Subjtcts.  By 
Williatu  Hawiayne.  2.  vols.  r2mo.  16s. 

TOURS,  TOPOCRAPUT,  A!<D  TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  the  Pyrenees ;  containing 
a  Description  of  the  principal  Summits, 
Passes,  and  Vatlies.  Translated  from 
the  Fi'ench  of  M.  Pansoud,  by  F.  Gold, 
•vo.  9s.  bds. 

Letter»  from  the  Levant;  containing 
Views  of  the  State  of  Society,  Manners, 
Opinions,  and  Commerce  in  Qreeoe,  and 
several  af  the  principal  UI.iik1s  of  tiiC 


Archipelago.  '  By  John  Galt,  8vo.  lOj, 
6d.  hds.  • .  ^ 

The  Cambrian  Traveller’s  Guide,  is 
every  Direction  ;  containing  Reinarki 
made  dnrinc  many  Excursions  iu  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  an«l  bordering 
Districts,  augmented  by  Extracts  from 
the  l>ett  Writers.  8vo.  IBs.  Ixis. 

Observations  made  on  a  Tour  from 
Hamburg,  through  Berlin,  Gorlitz,  and 
Breslau,  to  Silberberg ;  and  thence  tn 
Gottenhurg,  passing  through  the  htr 
Headquarters  of  the  Allied  Armies.  By 
Pobert  Semple,  Author  of  two  Journeys 
ill  Spain,  a  Sketch  of  the  Caracas,  kc, 
8to.7s  bds. 

Travels  in  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia, 
in  1807,  1808.  By  Julius  You  Klaproth, 
4to. 


In  coQseqaence  of  the  unusual  length  to  which  several  of  the  articles  in  this 
number  have  extended,  those  on  Lavy’s  Chemistry  and  Montgomery’s  World 
before  the  Flood,  announced  for  publication  last  months  have  been  unavoidably 
postponed  to  the  Number  for  February ;  wbich  is  alto  intended  to  contain  critiques 
of  Miss  Hamilton’s  Essays,  Stewart’s  History  of  Bengal,  Bodleian  Letters,  Thom¬ 
son’s  Travels  in  Sweden,  &c.  Lc. 
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